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Saturday — is  just  as  new  and  revolutionary  i 
as  the  5-day  week  itself. 

I! ; 

Although  only  8  months  old  (last  March  f, 
3  was  its  launching  date),  the  News  Sat¬ 
urday  Triple  Streak  has  sparked  unpar-  ^ 
alleled  reader  response.  More  than  half-a-  j , 
million  readers  pay  10  cents  for  it  (double 
the  price  of  other  week  days). 

And — as  the  record-smashing  roto  section 
above  so  graphically  shows  —  advertisers 
are  turning  to  this  new  kind  of  weekend 
newspaper  in  droves  .  .  .  cashing  in  on 
leeekend  advertising  at  daily  rates. 


Today,  November  24,  Saturday’s  Chicago 
Daily  News  ...  the  TRIPLE  STREAK  .  .  . 
is  bulging  with  the  largest  gift  guide  roto 
magazine  ever  published  by  a  Chicago 
newspaper  ...  92  pages  resplendent  in 
rotogravure! 


This  News  roto  supplement  (Home  and 
Life)  is  only  one  of  four  Triple  Streak 
magazines  now  bringing  Sunday  features 
on  Saturday  to  Chicago  area  readers. 


This  unique  concept  of  a  Saturday  paper 
—  born  of  the  increased  reading  needs 
brought  about  by  starting  the  weekend  on 


THE  BIGGEST  ROTO 
GIFT  GUIDE  EVER 
PUBLISHED  BY  A 
CHICAGO 
NEWSPAPER 


Speed  is  builf  into  a  machine,  not  added  on! 


You  don't  get  super-sonic  speed  in  aircraft  simply  by  revving  up  the  engine. 
Ability  to  operate  at  high  speed  has  to  be  considered  in  the  design  of  every 
component  — from  the  sweep  of  the  wings  to  the  metallurgy  of  the  engine  parts. 

It  takes  the  same  thorough  planning— from  the  base  to  the  distributor  bar  — 
to  build  speed  into  a  line  composing  machine.  Knowing  this.  Linotype  research 
engineers  painstakingly  studied  magazine  angles,  escapement  mechanisms, 
keyboards  and  rods,  assemblers,  elevators,  mold  disks,  cams,  distributors  — 
everv  conceivable  part  — in  developing  the  new  Blue  Streak  Comet. 

Even  with  its  sweeping  innovations,  an  amazing  thing  about  the  Comet  is 
that  so  many  basic  Linotype  features  were  retained— conxlncinc  evidence  of 
the  soundness  of  Linotype's  basic  design  principles! 

This  combination  of  sound  basic  engineering  with  thoroughly  tested  innova¬ 
tions  has  given  the  Comet  its  sustained  speed  of  1 2  lines  a  minute,  its  simplicitv, 
its  economy.  In  just  one  year's  time,  this  unbeatable  combination  has  made  it 
the  world's  largest  selling  line  composing  machine!  Mergenthaler  Linotype 
Company.  Brooklsn.  N.  Y.  In  Canada.  Canadian  Linotype.  Limited.  Toronto. 


Blue  STRCAK  COMET 
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Saintly  City  Puts  On  Her 
Evening  Garb  Of  Sparkling  Burners 


The  Pioneer  was  18  years  old  when  St.  Paul’s  wooden 
sidewalks  first  were  bathed  in  the  yellow  glow  of  gas  lights. 

And  just  I  5  years  later,  in  1882,  came  the  wondec  of 
wonders,  electricity,  chronicled  with  graceful 
simplicity  in  an  early  Pioneer  Press. 
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We  ere  pled  to  witcwe  tlie  preperitioce 
of  tbe  Oas  Oorapao)  lor  ligbtiBR  tbe 
streets  abicb  bare  so  iuii|{  beeo  allowad 
to  remain  m  Cimmerian  obecurlty.  to  tbe 
preat  d'sgasi  ol  oar  citizens,  and  tbe  an- 
luiyance  ot  strangers  siriting  8t  Paol 
Wfi  learn  that  some  time  dariog  tbe  next 
iHeek  tbe  urrargemenls  will  be  completed 
and  tbe  Saintly  Oit)  will  pat  on  thereafter 
ber  evening  garb  of  sparkliog  baroerr,  to 
tbe  great  delight  of  waj-tarera  wbo  are 
DOW  in  peril  of  life  nod  limb  while  travera- 
ing  oar  atreeta  after  aaueet.  The  oce 


bandred  lamps  uonUaeteil  for  will  not  long 
aafiiee  for  oar  growing  eit;,  wbiob  aboald 
double  in  pcpalatun  wuhin  lire 
jreara  Harr;  op  the  railroada,  and 
•be  manofaetaring  astablisbmente,  and 
tbe  lanipa^ill  be  forth  uomiag  as  rapidly 
they  are  ii^M. 

KLKCTlMt;  LIUIl'lS. 

Th**  UBKAfi  iNipot  lo  B»  niuiniiiatea  by  Six* 
to***!  Arc  l.lffbiB*' 

i^votiuig  Mr  Dubob  H  f'hiireh,  ropre* 
vdQtiTig  Mr.  A.  V»n  Wtnklo  of  tho  Ciiited  Sratea 
lllectric  l.igbt  company,  wan  iiiteiviowed  by  m 
rroNKKU  raportor  relativo  (i>  the  light- 

iiii;  of  tho  Uoioo  depot  aud  tbe  company's  in. 


!  Un  exta  io  IbM  «ity.  Tbe  depot  ia  to  be  ilia* 
iiiinatedonftoturday  night,  proviaed.tba  plant  I 
;  firrivea  in  aeaeon  to  be  placed  in  poaitioa  by  ' 
!  dial  time.  .  It  ispropo^ 

to  put  arc  lights  in  ibe  C’niou  depot, etob  of 

'  about  candle  power.  Thu  arc  h;rb;3  atw  fur 

I  superior  to  (be  iiicaiuiesccst  lignlsuf  ICditoD,  whiqli 
I  Are  in’T  about  twenty  camlle  power 

/Only  forty  pounds  of  carl  per  bciir  are 
re<|Qbptl  to  run  the  engine,  aoa  although  the  car* 
hou  ^nt»  must  be  replsce<l  daily,  wh  havecati* 
jiuted  (be  coni  for  this  ariicle  at  only  if-lb  ner  ao- 
'libup  for  tbe  sixteen  lUbls. 

<  t>l.  Alien  of  tbe  Mercbaiita  hie  Ixv^n  cou- 
iempittiuig  iKbting  bie  hoetcli  ie  with  olcc- 
tiici’y  for  Home  lime,  btUasstiroil  tho  reporter  | 
last  night  that  be  bad  a;s  yet  naado  ao  oboice  of  j 
lights,  bm  wiH  ratb*'r  in  favor  iff  tho  j 

rulT,  a't  m  bio  eAtimution  it  imriiod  tho  etc-adi- 1 
9'«L  Mo  will  purc)iH’*c  a  new  engine  and  gt)ii-| 
•^rate  liH  own  powur,  and,  ae  soou  ae  be  liuUr  a 
ignt  that  anits  hiiu.  ' 
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Reprinted  from  the  Pioneer  Press.  1867  •  1882 


100  GAS  LAMPS  TO  1,000,000  KILOWATT  HOURS 


Today  in  the  city  area  of  St.  Paul, 
its  more  than  116,000  dwelling  units, 
6,500  commercial  establishments  and  1,000 
factories  consume  more  than  1,000,000 
kilowatt  hours  of  electricity  and  35,000 


cubic  feet  of  gas  each  day.  Out  of  this 
aggressive,  prosperous  and  intelligent  com¬ 
munity  of  386,000  have  come  an  untold 
number  of  nationally- known  products.  A 
few  of  them  are: 


Scotch  Brand  Tape 

One  of  the  hundreds  of 
products  produced  by 
Minnesota  Mining  &  Mfg. 
Co. 


Weyerhaeuser  Forest  Products 

The  world’s  greatest  name 
in  lumber  and  forestry 
products. 


Toni  Home  Permanent 

'Product  that  has  changed 
the  hair  beauty  habits  of 
women  almost  overnight. 


American  Hoist  A  Derrick  Co. 

Internationally  famous  for 
heavy  industrial  equip¬ 
ment. 


Brown  and  Bigelow 

Remembrance  advertising 
famous  the  world  over. 


Northwest  Airlines 

From  New  York  to  Orient 
by  air. 


The  pace  continues  unabated.  From  these  and  other  native 
industries  may  soon  emerge  startling  new  products  and  services 
which  will  continue  to  improve  St.  Paul’s  position  as  a  pro¬ 
ducer  as  well  as  a  market  for  goods. 


After  102  years  of  continuous 
service,  The  Sf.  Paul  Dispatch- 
Pioneer  Press  remain  the  only 

newspapers  to  cover 
the  St.  Paul  market. 

No  other  newspaper  has  more 
than  2%  Morning  and 
Evening  circulation  in  the  city. 


IlDDED-JOHNS.  INC  ,  f»pr„»«fofiv.i  N,«  r,rk  Oiicago  M  r«ui  M.nn*a„tit 
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From  where  I  sit 
^  Joe  Marsh 


For  The  Ladies: 

A  Diet  That  Really  Works 

We  went  out  visiting  the  other  night 
and  the  ladies  were  talking  away 
about  weight-reducing  diets.  One  of 
them  had  a  special  ''15-day  Holly¬ 
wood  diet”  guaranteed  to  slim  her 
down  fifteen  pounds'  worth.  Another 
was  living  on  bananas  and  skim  milk! 

I  might  have  known  the  missus 
would  get  the  reducing  bug,  too,  and 
sure  enough  the  other  day  she  asks 
me,  “Joe,  what  kind  of  a  diet  do  you 
think  I  ought  to  go  on?” 

"Mother”  I  says,  "the  only  diet  I 
would  ever  recommend  to  anyone  is 
simply  moderation.  I  wouldn't  trust 
any  of  those  get-thin-quick  diets.  Sim¬ 
ply  cut  down  on  desserts,  bread,  butter, 
sweets  and  fats — but  when  you  do, 
even  do  your  cutting  down  moderately.” 

From  where  I  sit,  moderation  is  the 
watchword  for  good  living.  Modera¬ 
tion  with  food,  with  smoking  or  with 
the  enjoyment  of  a  friendly  glass  of 
temperate  beer  or  ale.  Actually,  mod¬ 
eration  adds  to  the  enjoyment  of  just 
about  anything. 


Copyright,  1949,  United  States  Brewers  Foundation 
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MRA  in  the  Press 

To  THE  Editor:  Newspaper¬ 
men  from  30  nations  attended  the 
sixth  World  Assembly  for  the 
“Moral  Re-Armament  of  the  Na¬ 
tions”  held  from  Aug.  4  to  Nov. 
12  at  Caux.  In  Europe  alone  850 
newspapers  carried  articles  on  the 
Assembly  and  in  many  of  the  ses¬ 
sions  newspapermen  themselves 
took  part. 

Reuters.  INS,  AP  and  U.P.  re¬ 
quested  special  coverage  and  many 
national  agencies  such  as  the  Nor¬ 
wegian  N TB  and  the  Swedish  TT 
were  represented  by  accredited 
correspondents  through  the  sum¬ 
mer.  International  News  Photos 
and  AP  Photos  serviced  world 
newspapers  with  pictures. 

The  Times  of  London  described 
the  aims  of  the  Assembly  as  “cre¬ 
ating  a  world-wide  renaissance  of 
moral  and  spiritual  forces.”  and 
stated  that  “democracy  must  put 
forward  some  definite  ideas  which 
offer  a  better  alternative  to  regi¬ 
mentation.” 

German  and  French  editors 
were  among  those  who  addressed 
the  Assembly  and  evaluated  it  in 
their  articles.  Dr.  Alois  Win- 
bauer,  chief  editor  of  the  Ham¬ 
burger  Freie  Presse  wrote:  “In 
its  world  spanning  activity  Moral 
Re-Armament  (MRA)  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  political  fac¬ 
tors  of  the  present  age.”  Georges 
Altman,  chief  editor  of  the  Paris 
left-wing  Franc  Tireiir,  declared 
“Caux  is  the  largest  international 
assembly  which  I  have  seen  for  a 
long  time.  MRA  unites  millions 
of  people  on  a  basis  of  a  radical 
change  in  the  world.” 

The  sixth  World  Assembly  was 
attended  by  10,700  representatives 
from  88  nations.  Since  the  war  a 
total  of  41,000  people  from  115 
countries  have  taken  part  in  these 
assemblies  each  summer,  including 
100  ministers  of  Cabinet  rank, 
and  leaders  of  60,000,000  organ¬ 
ized  workers  from  40  nations. 

Erich  Dombrowski,  co-publisher 
and  chief  editor  of  the  Frank¬ 
furter  Allgemeine  Zeitung,  said. 
“Caux  was  laying  the  only  foun¬ 
dations  for  a  peace  that  can  last.” 

Another  German  editor,  Konrad 
Kannengiesser  of  the  Neue  Tages 
Post,  Osnabrueck,  declared  that 
Hitler  came  to  power  largely 
through  the  confusion  of  thought 
in  the  people,  much  of  which  was 
due  to  the  German  press  of  that 
day,  “The  press  can  awaken  the 
conscience  of  the  statesmen  of  the 
world  when  it  fights  with  passion 
for  the  ideas  of  Caux,”  he  stated. 
“Then  it  will  become  a  positive 
power  forcing  statesmen  and  na¬ 
tions  to  act  for  what  is  right.” 


To  answer  the  deadlock  between 
Britain  and  Egypt  an  influential 
Egyptian  paper,  Actualite,  pro¬ 
posed  a  “top-level  meeting  by  the 
leaders  of  Britain  and  Egypt  at  t 
Caux  or  in  the  spirit  of  Caux.”  t 
Ahmet  Emin  Yalman,  publisher 
of  Vatan,  second  largest  Turkish 
paper,  said  here:  “Our  difficulties 
in  the  Middle  East. will  be  solved 
if  we  use  MRA  as  a  common  de¬ 
nominator.” 

The  sessions  of  the  Assembly 
have  been  devoted  to: 

1.  To  demonstrate  in  the  lives 
of  men,  industries  and  nations  a 
working  and  practical  solution  to 
pressing  national  and  world  prob¬ 
lems. 

2.  To  training  further  contin¬ 
gents  of  a  world  force  and  equip 
them  with  an  ideology  more  pow¬ 
erful  than  that  of  Communism,  to 
win  both  East  and  West. 

Veteran  Communists — who  have 
suffered  expulsion  from  the  Party 
for  coming  to  Caux — have  de¬ 
clared  here  that  they  have  seen 
the  “classless  society  and  the  true 
international  based  on  an  ideology 
{Continued  on  page  4) 


Associated  Press  dispatch 
from  Key  West:  “The  Littk 

White  Mouse  said  today  President 
Truman,”  etc. 


Headline  in  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune:  “Truman  Gets 
Swim  and  Does  Business,  Too.” 


Crime  reported  by  the  Syracuse 
(N.  Y.)  Post-Standard:  “Then  the 
deputies  potted  the  third  man  in 
the  back  seat.” 

■ 

Synagogue  Service  described  by 
the  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Inde¬ 
pendent:  “Rabbit  Albert  Michels 
will  preach  on  the  topic,  ‘Now  It 
Can  Be  Told.’  ” 


Episcopal  Bishop’s  trip  de¬ 
scribed  by  the  Texarkana  (Tex.- 
Ark.)  Daily  News:  “He  will  at¬ 
tend  a  conference  at  Racine  next 
week  returning  to  Texarkana  on 
Saturday  bus — so  the  Education 
Committee  has  bought  him  a  bi¬ 
cycle.” 


Society  Note  in  the  Buffalo 
(N.  Y.)  Courier-Express:  “T^® 
bridal  Ixiuquet  was  centered  with 
pardenias.” 
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Roy  Andrews,  Winterville,  Ohio 


^Here’s  the  picture,  Mrs.  MeClellan^^ 


Date:  November  27th,  1950  (night  of  the  "Big  Snow” — remember?). 
Place:  Steubenville,  Ohio. 

We  quote  from  Mrs.  McClellan’s  letter  to  W.  J.  Michl,  Editor, 
Steubenville  Herald-Star. 

".  .  .  my  door  bell  rang  at  8  P.M.  and  there  stood  my  paper  boy 

completely  covered  with  snow  .  .  .  this  young  fellow,  after  wading 

through  drifts  four  and  five  feet  high  .  .  .  took  the  time  to 

ring  my  bell  and  then  wait  until  the  door  was  opened  to  hand  me  the 

paper  nice  and  dry.  I  understand  he  pursued  this  same 

routine  at  every  door.” 

'7/  would  g/ir  me  great  happiness  if  you  would  have  your 
Staff  Photographer  take  his  picture  and  use  it  in  your  paper.” 

Cordially  and  sincerely, 

Mrs.  F.  Fred  McClellan 

P.  S.  We  are  grateful,  Mrs.  McClellan,  for  your  thoughtful  tribute  to 
Roy  Andrews,  your  Steubenville  Herald-Star  newspaperboy. 

Roy’s  personal  sense  of  responsibility  to  you  and  his  other  customers 
is,  we  think,  characteristic  of  all  the  people  who  help  in 
getting  out  home  newspapers. 
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The  canton  repository,  Camlom,  O.  •  PORTSMOUTH  TIMES,  Porttmoulh,  O.  •  THE  SALEM  NEWS.  Sairm,  O.  •  THE  MARION  STAR,  Marian,  O. 
£AST  LIVERPOOL  REVIEW,  East  Lintrpaal,  O.  •  STEUBENVILLE  HERALD-STAR,  StaabcmuitU.  O.  •  THE  SALISBURY  TIMES,  Salisbury,  MJ. 
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continued  from  page  2  | 

)erior  to  Communism.”  One  of  ing  for?  Move  into  a  Teletypeset  j 
:m,  a  former  Member  of  the  ter  circuit  which  won’t  overse,  * 
ecutive  Committee  of  the  Bol-  your  readers’  needs  and  cut  ex ! 
;vik  Party  in  Russia,  Dr.  Karl  penses.  I 

brecht.  who  was  Stalin’s  Deputy  Of  the  .^21  plants  reporting  it* 
mmissar  for  Forestry,  said  that  this  medium  only  nine  are  in  tht 
re  was  “the  synthesis  between  larger  field.  One  of  these  nine  ha  | 
lital  and  labor”  which  he  and  temporarily  discontinued  the  Tele  J 
lers  of  Lenin’s  Old  Guard  had  typesetter.  Two  have  of  necessit'l’ 
ight  in  vain.  made  sacrifice  of  time  and  servkt* 

Reg  a.  Holme,  to  advertisers  which  could  onl:>' 

Mountain  House,  have  been  accomplished  in  a  mon . 

Caux  Sur  Montreaux,  opoly  field. 

Switzerland.  yhe  rest,  with  the  e.xception  o  t 

one.  are  simply  being  tried  to  satis  f 
'S  Questionable  fy  themselves  nothing  in  the  wa;* 

Larger  Cities  of  any  possible  progress  be  over' 

To  THE  Editor:  Like  others,  looked.  Three  of  these  are  settiiij^ 
blishers  have  their  eyes  on  any  future  copy  which  admittedly  i| 
vings  from  any  source.  creating  “standing-time”  for  therj 

Into  this  atmosphere  fell  the  operators,  and  have  not  saved  thf 
detypesetter.  Sheer  enthusiasm  publisher  a  dime, 
raided  it  a  cure-all  for  their  ail-  To  the  large  metropolitan  new- 
g  industry.  Time  is  slowly  etch-  paper  the  one  real  possibility  fo 
g  quite  another  picture,  that  all  Teletypesetter  lies  in  the  stocl 
0  few  properly  behold.  market  tables.  Yet  if  publication  h| 

A  .study  of  the  Mechanical  pushed  for  time  on  these  the  cwj 
luipment  Tabulation  of  Editor  &  of  multiple  lines  of  reception  seeiH' 


by  THEiR 

lAETHOPS 

.NTERPRtTi^ 


Al  Tennyson, 
Superintendent  of 
Composing  Room. 

Los  Angeles  Times  and  Mirrv’ 


h  Teletypesetter  installa-  rl  6  tl , , » 

1951  than  in  1950 — an  50  Years  Ago — Erank  A.  Mur 

increase  of  over  50%  —  ^ey,  who  is  said  to  have  paid  $2.50 
the  total  to  .521  plants  000  for  the  Washington  (D  .C. 

Times,  comments:  “Levity,  flip 


Some  agencies  and  advertisers 
have  been  unwittingly  turning  up 
the  wrong  answers  through  methods 
of  interpreting  B  M  B  figures 
which  fail  to  eliminate  the  frequently 
misleading  popularity  factor. 


This  organization  has  developed 
a  method  of  using  B  M  B 
figures  which  keeps  the  record 
straight  on  this  important  point 
-and  is  therefore  uniformly  fair 

to  all  types  of  stations,  whether 
NBC,  CBS,  ABC,  Mutual 
or  Independent. 


.50  Years  Ago — O.  C.  Harr.| 
president  of  Audit  Bureau  of  Cir' 
dilations,  counsels:  “The  impoH 
tance  of  the  analysis  and  verifier 
tion  of  circulations  will  be  mo 
visible  in  the  coming  years.  .  . 
Neither  will  hunches  answer  f 
place  of  ABC  audits." 

From  Ediior  &  Peblishi 


We  will  welcome  the 
opportunity  to  demonstrate 
the  value  and  soundness 

of  this  method 
\  to  agencies  and 

\  \  advertisers  anywhere. 


10  Years  Ago — ^Trustees  offer 
plan  to  “reorganize  the  Pliihuh 
phia  ( Pa. )  Piihlic  Ledger.  .  ■ 
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Now... FICTION 


in  Georgia’s  favorite  magazine 


Beginning  January  6,  1952,  we  will  bring  another  first 
to  our  readers:  fiction  as  a  new,  regular  feature  of 
our  locally-edited  Sunday  Magazine. 

Honored  names  in  American  literature  will  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  Magazine.  Some  of  the  writers  are  listed 
above.  Their  stories  will  give  Georgia’s  distinguished 
Magazine  the  added  life  enjoyed  by  periodicals  which 
regularly  include  fiction. 

With  this  innovation,  the  casual  eye  that  may  flick 
the  pages  on  publication  day  will  come  back  in  a  mo¬ 
ment  of  leisure  for  adventure,  mystery,  romance. 

The  result  to  advertisers  will  be  increased  value 
and  vitality  for  a  medium  that  long  ago  established 
itself  as  a  unique  instrument  of  promotion  in  a  grow¬ 
ing,  spending  market. 
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MAGAZINE 


...read  by  79%  of  the  families  in 
Georgia’s  166  cities  and  towns 
of  more  than  1000  population 


How 
to 

go  to  town 
with 
a 

reader 

If  you  have  a  microfilm  reader... or  are  planning  to  get  one... 
you  can  really  go  to  town  with  it  in  your  morgue. 

For  you’re  all  set  to  make  use  of  The  New  York  Times  on  microfilm 
. . .  the  handiest,  most  economical  way  to  file  all  the  news  of  national  and  world  affairs. 

It  takes  up  less  than  49'  of  the  storage  space  required  for  bound  volumes 
. . .  relieves  you  of  the  worry  and  expense  of  binding,  maintenance  and 
replacement.  Yet  you're  filing  all  the  news  that’s  printed  every  day  in 

the  newspaper  of  record  ...all  the  news  that’s  organized  and  summarized 
in  the  famous  New  York  Times  Index. 

And  the  service  is  fast!  A  new  reel  of  The  New  York  Times  on  Microfilm  is 
completed  every  ten  days,  and  mailed  to  you  within  three  days  of  the  period  it  covers. 

Give  that  reader  a  chance  to  prove  its  worth  to  your  writers  and  research 

people  by  having  The  New'  York  Times  Microfilm  mailed  to  you  regularly— it 
costs  only  $140  a  year!  If  you  haven’t  yet  purchased  a  reader  and  would 

like  to  know  more  about  the  different  makes  and  what  they  cost,  write 
to  the  Library  Services  Department  at  the  address  below.  We’ll  be 
glad  to  send  you  the  information. 

Slje  Ncto  Jjork  SintjeiJ 

1851  HUNDREDTH  ANNIVERSARY  1951 

Times  Square,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 
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Radio  Bids  for  Ad  Dollars 
In  2  Attacks  on  Print 


Newspaper  Reps  Quick  to  Challenge 
'Guarantee' — BAB  in  Retail  Push 


By  Jerry  Walker 

Radio  fired  both  barrels  of  its 
advertising  shotgun  this  week  in 
the  general  direction  of  accounts 
which  rely  heavily  on  newspapers 
and  magazines. 

One  shot,  which  reverberated 
through  the  big  advertising  agen¬ 
cies  without  immediate  hit,  came 
from  NBC  Radio  Network  in  the 
form  of  a  Guaranteed  Advertis¬ 
ing  Attention  Plan.  It  was  aimed 
primarily  at  those  advertisers  who 
can  spend  up  to  $750,000  a  year 
for  one-minute  commercials  in 
three  weekly  shows. 

Retail  merchants  throughout  the 
country  were  the  target  of  the 
Broadcast  Advertising  Bureau’s 
blast  using  the  ARBI  Count  Your 
Customers  surveys  made  in  45 
stores  in  25  towns  and  cities.  The 
gist  of  these  surveys,  BAB 
claimed,  is  that  radio  draws  more 
customers  than  newspapers  for  the 
same  amount  of  money. 

‘Misleading’  Angles  Spotted 

Newspaper  representatives  in 
New  York  moved  quickly  to 
squelch  some  of  the  “misleading” 
angles  of  the  NBC  pitch  before 
it  becomes  widespread  among  deal¬ 
ers,  salesmen,  district  managers 
and  others  who  have  a  large  say 
in  national  advertising  budgets. 

Douglas  A.  Taylor,  president, 
called  a  special  meeting  of  the  di¬ 
rectors  of  New  York  Chapter, 
American  Association  of  Newspa¬ 
per  Representatives,  to  study  the 
announcement  of  the  GAA  Plan 
on  Monday  morning. 

The  directors  issued  their  opin¬ 
ion  for  the  guidance  of  newspaper 
space  salesmen.  The  GAA  Plan 
was  likened  to  contingency  deals  of 
so  much  per  reply  or  per  sale  or 
per  coupon  and  NBC  was  assailed 
for  leaving  “an  unqualified  and 
unexplained  impression  that  here 
‘guaranteed’  is  very  cheap  adver¬ 
tising.” 

5.3000,000  ‘Guarantee’ 

With  announcement  of  the  GAA 
Plan,  H&P  sought  elaboration  of  it 
from  John  K.  Herbert,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  in  charge  of  sales  for  the 
NBC  radio  network.  In  its  pub¬ 
lished  promise,  the  network  “guar¬ 
antees  that  your  message  will  be 


heard  in  American  homes  5,300,- 
000  times  each  week  at  the  low, 
low  cost  of  $2.75  per  thousand.” 

The  bill  would  be  $14,600  a 
week  for  time  and  talent  on  three 
(possibly  four)  half-hour  shows 
which  have  a  fair  audience  rating 
but  none  of  which  is  among  the 
top  10.  Participation  is  open  to 
three  advertisers  for  13-week  pe¬ 
riods  each.  They  would  get  one- 
minute  commercials  of  their  own 
composition  on  “The  $64  Ques¬ 
tion”  at  10  p.m.  Sunday,  “Night- 
beat”  at  10  p.m.  Friday,  and 
“Hollywood  Love  Story”  at  11:30 
a.m.  Saturday  (all  EST).  Also 
each  sponsor  would  get  a  “bonus” 
mention  in  the  opening  and  clos¬ 
ing  announcements. 

Mr.  Herbert  said  NBC  would 
start  with  two  sponsors — the  break¬ 
even  point.  Up  to  E  &  P  press 
time  Wednesday,  he  had  had 
three  nibbles. 

Audit  by  Nielsen 

The  audience  guarantee  is  to  be 
certified  by  the  Nielsen  Audit  Bu¬ 
reau,  an  especially  created  division 
of  the  A.  C.  Nielsen  Company, 
employing  1,500  audit-meters  as 
the  basis  for  what  Mr.  Herbert 
called  “the  usual  projection”  for 
nationwide  listenership.  If  the 
Nielsen  audit  shows  that  the  com¬ 
mercial  was  heard  less  than  the 
average  5,300,000  times  weekly, 
the  advertiser  is  assured  a  pro¬ 
rated  refund  at  the  end  of  13 
weeks.  Anything  over  5,300,000 
“delivered  messages”  is  free. 

During  the  13-week  period,  Mr. 
Herbert  said,  NBC  may  choose 
to  add  a  fourth  show  or  substitute 
shows,  without  the  advertisers’ 
consent,  if  it  believes  the  “guar¬ 
antee”  needs  bolstering.  Should  an 
excess  of  guarantee  develop,  values 
for  participation  would  be  “re¬ 
established”  for  the  second  series. 

Frankly,  Mr.  Herbert  admitted, 
the  GAA  Plan  is  designed  to  lure 
new  customers  to  radio,  even  those 
with  “modest  budgets,”  some  of 
whom  may  now  be  using  maga¬ 
zines  or  Sunday  supplements,  those 
whose  agencies  do  not  have  radio- 
TV  departments,  and  those  who 
have  never  wanted  to  “gamble”  in 


the  broadcast  medium. 

The  guarantee  plan,  according 
to  NBC's  chief  salesman,  takes  the 
“gamble”  out  of  radio;  removes 
the  advertiser  from  the  risks  of 
show  business  and  puts  him  into 
an  editorial  format  with  “guaran¬ 
teed”  circulation. 

Would  Stir  Up  Discussion 

In  reply  to  the  printed  media 
claim  that  only  the  Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations  provides  accurate 
circulation  data,  Mr.  Herbert 
would  say:  “Let’s  stir  up  a  discus¬ 
sion  about  that.  NBC  hopes  it  is 
taking  the  guess  out  of  advertising 
with  its  new  plan.” 

NBC  also  pledged  itself  to  heavy 
merchandising  of  the  GAA  shows 
and  here  Mr.  Herbert  claimed 
radio  has  an  edge  over  the  printed 
media. 

“Suppose,”  he  said,  “a  newspa¬ 
per  is  carrying  a  black-and-white 
page  ad  and,  to  build  attention  for 
it,  it  runs  a  series  of  teaser  ads 
through  the  paper  directing  read¬ 
ers  to  the  big  copy.  That  would  be 
a  violation  of  the  rate  card. 

“But,  in  radio,  it’s  not  only  pos¬ 
sible  for  many  program  plugs  but 
it's  entirely  ethical  to  build  audi¬ 
ence  values  for  any  shows.” 

An  advertiser  thinking  of  GAA 
participation,  Mr.  Herbert  agreed, 
must  be  one  who  readily  accepts 
the  Nielsen  method  of  audit  on 
the  basis  of  1,500  devices  installed 
in  receivers  to  keep  an  accurate 
check  of  the  time  the  set  is  turned 
on.  Nielsen  pre-supposes  that 
someone  is  listening  if  the  set  is 
turned  on  but  allows  3%  for  ab¬ 
sence  from  the  room. 

Comparison  With  Life 

For  purpose  of  comparison  on 
costs,  Mr.  Herbert  explained  that 
Life  magazine  was  chosen  —  but 
not  for  a  “punitive  reason”  —  to 
show  that  its  “guaranteed  circula¬ 
tion”  of  5,200,000  is  an  advertis¬ 
er’s  “opportunity”  to  get  attention 
at  $3.48  per  thousand  for  a  black- 
and-white  page. 

Standing  behind  NBC's  “guar¬ 
antee”  plan  is  Robert  Elder,  for¬ 
mer  Lever  Bros,  marketing  ex¬ 
pert  who  had  a  hand  in  developing 
the  Nielsen  audit.  He  is  an  NBC 
consultant  on  the  plan. 

“We  don’t  expect  to  make  any 
refunds,”  said  Mr.  Herbert,  “but 
we’re  prepared  to  do  so.  In  any 
event,  we’re  out  to  dramatize  ra¬ 
dio’s  values.  Network  radio  has 
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Dailies  Flexible? 
Just  Ask  NBC 

NBC  executives,  boastful  of 
radio’s  flexibility  for  timing  mes¬ 
sages,  attested  to  the  flexibility 
of  newspapers,  too,  after  the  ser¬ 
vice  they  got  on  their  GAA  Plan 
announcement. 

The  Plan  won  final  approval  of 
NBC  “brass”  late  Friday  and  the 
advertising  promotion  department 
was  given  the  “go  ahead”  to  place 
full-page  ads  in  the  New  York 
Times  and  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  on  Monday.  In  both  instan¬ 
ces  they  got  back  pages. 


suffered  from  reciprocal  cannibal¬ 
ism.  Media  have  been  consuming 
each  other’s  young — without  any 
thought  of  attracting  new  custom¬ 
ers.” 

NBC’s  25th  Anniversary  sales 
talk  is  intended  principally  for  the 
391  advertisers  spending  $250,000 
or  more  per  year  (in  1950)  who 
cannot  be  sold  radio  networks  in 
accordance  with  the  old  formulas. 

Representatives'  Analysis 

This  is  what  the  president  of  the 
newspaper  representative  group 
had  to  say  about  it: 

“There  is  nothing  new  in  the 
idea  of  buying  or  selling  advertis¬ 
ing  space  or  facilities  on  a  contin¬ 
gency  basis — of  so  much  per  reply 
or  per  sale  or  per  coupon  —  or 
‘What-ever’;  the  comparisons  here 
made  are  such  that  they  could  and 
probably  would  be  misleading  un¬ 
der  the  circumstances  described, 
because  they  do  not  make  com¬ 
parisons  with  such  contingency 
plans  as  they  should  but  rather 
with  the  whole  accepted  structure 
of  confidence  which  has  been  built 
and  maintained  by  the  Audit  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Circulations. 

“While  admittedly  the  experi¬ 
enced  and  technically  informed 
practitioners  will  not  be  misled, 
it  can  be  misleading  in  a  very  ma¬ 
terial  sense.  Everyone  knows  that 
not  all  advertising  decisions  are 
made  by  the  expert  technicians. 
The  influence  of  thousands  of  deal¬ 
ers,  salesmen,  district  managers  is 
often  great  because  their  enthu- 
siam  for  an  advertising  plan  is 
often  a  major  objective  in  its 
structure. 

“These  men  do  not  know  that 
the  evidence  in  this  NBC  plan  is 
based  upon  little  mechanical  de¬ 
vices  attached  to  but  1,500  of  the 
40,093,000  homes  with  radio  sets 
— a  sample  of  4  lOOO’s  of  \% — 
or  considerably  less  if  we  consider 
multiple-set  homes.  These  men  are 
simply  misled  in  believing,  on  the 
(Continued  on  page  54) 
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FTC  Primed  to  Use 
New  Anti-Merger  Law 


Washinchon  —  Federal  Trade 
Commission  staff  members  in 
charge  of  enforcing  the  new  anti¬ 
merger  provisions  of  the  Clayton 
Act  have  been  instructed  by  FTC 
Chairman  James  M.  Mead  to  “pro¬ 
ceed  promptly”  with  the  job. 

At  a  conference  with  attorneys 
of  the  Bureau  of  Antimonopoly, 
Chairman  Mead  said  that  “within 
the  limits  of  appropriations  re¬ 
cently  made  available  by  Congress, 
you  are  to  determine  the  competi¬ 
tive  effects  of  corporate  mergers 
or  acquisitions  effected  subsequent 
to  enactment  of  the  amendment  to 
section  7  of  the  Clayton  Act. 
When  there  appears  to  be  a  vio¬ 
lation  of  the  law  you  are  to  make 
appropriate  recommendations  to 
the  Commission.  The  Commission 
will  then  decide  whether  formal 
proceedings  shall  be  instituted." 

The  amendatory  legislation, 
which  became  effective  Dec.  29, 
1950.  is  designed  to  close  the  loop¬ 
hole  that  had  developed  under  the 
old  Clayton  Act.  It  bans  mergers 
or  consolidation  of  corporations 
where  the  effect  may  be  to  sub¬ 
stantially  lessen  competition  or 
tend  to  create  a  monopoly  in  any 
line  of  commerce  in  any  section 
of  the  country,  regardless  of 
whether  the  transaction  was  ac¬ 
complished  by  acquisition  of  capi¬ 
tal  stock  or  by  purchase  of  physi¬ 
cal  assets.  Under  the  original  act 
only  stock  acquisitions  were  pro¬ 
hibited. 

Joint  Plants  Unaffected 


invoke  prosecution,  several  Sena¬ 
tors  opined. 

.A  review  of  the  Senate  debate, 
as  published  in  the  Congressional 
Record  for  Dec.  13,  1950,  will  be 
of  interest  to  publishers  in  view 
of  Mr.  Mead’s  order  to  the  FTC 
staff. 

Mr.  Kefauver  (.Tenn.):  Mr. 
President,  there  is  one  matter 
which  1  wished  particularly  to 
mention  when  the  .sponsor  of  the 
bill,  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  O’Conor),  was  present,  name¬ 
ly,  that  1  know  that  in  some  .sec¬ 
tions  of  the  United  States,  particu¬ 
larly  in  some  cities,  two  newspa¬ 
pers  might  enter  into  an  operating 
arrangement  whereby,  in  order  to 
save  the  expense  of  operating  in 
two  separate  buildings,  they  would 
have  an  arrangement  by  which  one 
plant  would  print  both  newspapers, 
with  each  one  following  its  own 
editorial  policy. 

In  this  connection  I  want  to 
point  out  that  the  measure  now 
before  us  is  less  restrictive  than 
the  law  which  is  now  on  the  sta¬ 
tute  books  relating  to  stock  ac¬ 
quisitions,  owing  particularly  to 
the  omission  of  the  word  in  any 
“community,”  which  now  appears 
in  section  7  of  the  Clayton  Act. 
and  also  to  the  omission  of  the 
phrase  “between  such  corpora¬ 
tions,  or  any  of  them,  whose  stock 
or  other  capital  is  so  acquired,” 
which  also  appears  in  section  7  as 
it  now  stands. 

‘Section’  Involved 


IMC  Helps  Treanor  Argue  Essentiality  of  Newsprint  | 

Col.  J.  Noel  Macy,  who  became  director  of  the  NPA  Printing  & 
Publishing  Division  this  week,  will  tell  you  that  his  predecessor,  . 
Arthur  R.  Treanor.  is  a  magician  when  it  comes  to  getting  things  done  ' 
in  Washington. 

One  of  the  last  things  Mr.  Treanor  believes  he  accornplished  . 
before  going  home  to  Saginaw  is  persuade  Defense  Production  Ad-  ■ 
ministration  to  declare  new.sprint  an  es^ntial  commodity. 

Hanging  on  this  decision  are  several  mill  projects  which  would  add 
250,000  tons  to  the  annual  domestic  output.  Essentiality  would  open 
the  door  to  tax  benefits  but  would  not  necessarily  mean  the  mills 
could  get  construction  materials. 

On  file  are  these  applications:  Bowater  Paper  Company,  Inc.,  east¬ 
ern  Tennessee  mill.  $39,725,000;  Southland  Paper  Mills,  Texas,  $15,- 
040,000;  West  Tacoma  Newsprint  Company,  Washington,  $5,000,000; 
Great  Northern  Paper  Company,  Maine,  $2,000,000;  Michigan  Paper 
Company,  Michigan.  $  I, .500,000;  Crown-Zellerbach  Corporation.  Ore¬ 
gon.  $214,000. 

Mr.  Treanor  made  no  secret  of  the  fact  that  the  newsprint  allo¬ 
cation  plan  under  International  Materials  Conference  was  his  most  ; 
telling  point  since  he  could  stress  how  U.  S.  publishers  are  dipping 
into  their  own  supplies  to  help  newspapers  abroad  in  the  cause  of 
freedom.  (PS — A  DPA  release  of  Thursday  continued  to  refer  to 
newsprint  as  a  non-priority  item;  said  certificates  for  mills  would  be 
considered  in  usual  processing.) 

Even  Alphabet  Soup  Recipe  Becomes  ‘Restricted' 

CECS,  AFWE,  SUSREP-NADPB.  WUDO  and  CINCEUS 
— Shh!  Don't  say  a  word  about  it!  That's  all  "restricted- 
security  information"  circulated  by  the  Secretariat  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization.  So  warns  James 
Reston.  New  York  Times  diplomatic  correspondent,  after 
getting  his  hands  on  nothing  more  than  a  catalogue  of  abbre¬ 
viations  for  various  NATO  groups  and  people.  CINCEUS 
happens  to  come  out  "Ike" — Commander-in-Chief,  European 
Command,  U.  S. 

Mail  to  Korea,  and  the  High  Price  of  Newspapers 

Of  interest  to  circulation  departments:  The  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment  announcement  that  regular  mail  service  to  the  Republic  of 
Korea  has  been  resumed  after  suspension,  since  July  11,  j950.  .  .  . 
The  Labor  Department  reports  that  moderate  income  families  in  18  > 
large  cities  are  paying  a  steadily  increasing  price  for  their  newspa¬ 
pers.  Using  per  copy  rates  1935-1939  as  an  index,  these  families  paid 
172.4  through  1950;  173.9  in  March,  174.9  in  June,  and  175  in 
September  this  year. 


The  amendment  did  not  specifi¬ 
cally  exempt  newspapers  and  in 
debate  on  the  measure  it  was  gen¬ 
erally  agreed  that  its  provisions 
would  prohibit  acquisition  of 
newspaper  stock  or  assets,  if  such 
acquisition  would  have  a  tendency 
to  create  a  monopoly.  A  joint 
publishing  arrangement,  with  each 
newspaper  pursuing  its  own  edi¬ 
torial  policy,  probably  would  not 
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In  the  case  of  an  operating  ar¬ 
rangement  of  that  kind  or  even 
in  the  case  of  the  outright  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  a  newspaper,  the  merger, 
to  be  illegal,  would  have  to  affect 
competition  in  a  “section  of  the 
country”  not  a  “community,”  and 
within  such  a  “section”  it  would 
not  be  illegal  merely  because  of 
the  elimination  of  the  competition 
which  had  previously  existed  be¬ 
tween  the  acquiring  and  acquired 
firms.  That  is  to  say,  within  the 
section,  the  merger  would  have  to 
have  the  effect  of  lessening  com¬ 
petition  generally.  I  doubt  whether 
there  are  many  mergers  of  this 
type  in  the  newspaper  industry.  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  sponsor  of 
the  bill,  in  order  that  we  might 
have  the  legislative  history  of  the 
matter,  to  express  his  opinion  on 
that  point. 

Mr.  O’Conor:  I  am  grateful  to 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  for  af¬ 
fording  an  opportunity  to  make 
known  our  position  in  the  matter. 
We  agree  entirely  with  the  state¬ 
ment  made  by  the  able  Senator 


Names  That  Make  News  in  Capitol  Hill  Releases 

William  L.  Brewster,  onetime  Harlingen  (Tex.)  Valley  Morning 
Star  reporter,  has  been  moved  from  Ecuador  to  Caracas.  Venezuela, 
as  political  officer  in  the  American  consulate. 

*  *  * 

Gene  Abbott,  Washington  Evening  Star,  is  the  newly  elected 
president  of  the  White  House  News  Photographers  Association,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Thomas  J.  Graven  of  Paramount  Newsreel. 

♦  #  ♦ 

Barry  Bishop.  Washington  correspondent  of  the  Dallas  (Tex.) 
Morning  News,  has  resigned  to  be  press  officer  of  the  American 
embassy  in  Mexico  City.  He  was  formerly  in  charge  of  the  News’ 
office  there. 

*  V  * 

R.  Allen  Griffin,  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Monterey  (Calif.) 
Peninsula  Herald,  has  been  named  special  EC.A  representative  to  the 
Far  East. 

«  *  « 

William  E.  Warne,  onetime  AP  Washington  staffer,  has  the  per¬ 
sonal  rank  of  minister  as  director  of  the  U.  S.  technical  and  economic 
aid  program  for  Iran. 

4  ♦ 

John  T.  Carlton,  42.  Washington  newspaperman  and  correspond¬ 
ent  for  the  Miami  Daily  News,  has  been  appointed  executive  assistant 
to  Senator  George  A.  Smathers,  Florida  Denrocrat. 

*  *  * 

Tom  Schlesinger.  former  Washington  Post  reporter,  has  bwn 
named  Editor-In  Chief  of  the  State  Department’s  Foreign  Policy 
Briefs. 

41  *  * 
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Any  article  appearing  in  this  pub-  Tennessee,  who  has  been  so 


lication  may  be  reproduced  pro-  zealous  and  consistent  in  his  ad- 
viding  acknowledgment  is  made  ''ocacy  of  this  measure,  that  this 
of  the  Editor  &  Publisher  copy-  'f  enacted,  would  not  have 


right  and  the  date  of  issue. 


rom  le  ne, ,  ec,  no  nas  own  so  CLIFFORD  HuLME.  chief  of  the  Washington  Bureau  of  Kemsley 
zealous  and  consistent  in  his  ad-  Newspapers,  has  received  notice  from  the  home  office  in  London  to 
vwacy  of  this  measure,  that  this  close  the  bureau  at  once.  Other  points  of  “the  foreign  service”  are 
bill,  if  enacted,  would  not  have  being  trimmed  for  “es,sential  retrenchment.”  Mr.  Hulme  was  highly 

complimented  in  the  message,  offered  severance  pay  and  transporta- 
(Continued  on  page  58)  tion  back  to  London  for  himself  and  his  wife. 
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Creative  Research 
Seen  As  Sales  Help 


Chicago — Creative  research  can 
provide  newspapers  with  something 
they  haven’t  had  before,  namely, 
a  letter  knowledge  of  their  audi¬ 
ence  in  terms  of  “social  classes” 
and  more  effective  advertising  ap¬ 
peals  to  their  readers,  members  of 
the  Midwest  regional  meeting  of 
promotion  managers  were  told  here 
this  week. 

Dr.  Burleigh  Gardner,  executive 
director.  Social  Research,  Inc., 
stressed  that  social  classes  do  not 
follow  income,  but  are  based  on 
economic  status  and  educational 
level  in  terms  of  “where  do  1  fit?” 
Such  an  approach  will  give  news¬ 
papers  a  new  breakdown  of  their 
readers,  he  pointed  out. 

ROP  Color  Stre$.sed 
“Newspapers  in  the  same  com¬ 
petitive  area  tend  to  appeal  to 
different  people,”  he  explained. 
“By  using  this  new  form  of  mo¬ 
tivation  study,  a  newspaper  can 
better  determine  the  effectiveness 
of  newspaper  ads  in  the  decision¬ 
making  process  of  potential  shop¬ 
pers  and  bring  more  excitement 
and  imagination  to  the  advertiser.” 

The  “atomic  power”  of  newspa¬ 
per  color  advertising  was  stressed 
by  Arthur  Hall,  national  advertis¬ 
ing  manager,  Milwaukee  (Wis.) 
Journal,  and  Pierre  Martineau, 
Chicago  Tribune.  The  latter  cited 
newspaper  ROP  color  results. 

“Newspaper  ROP  color  works 
fast  and  gives  you  coverage  where 
you  want  it,”  said  Mr.  Hall,  point¬ 
ing  out  that  today  ROP  color  is 
available  in  524  newspapers,  in¬ 
cluding  143  offering  full  color. 

Fairfax  Cone,  president.  Foote, 
Cone  &  Belding  agency  and  a  for¬ 
mer  promotion  manager  of  the 
San  Francisco  (Calif.)  Examiner, 
said  agencies  and  advertisers  have 
access  to  circulation  and  linage 
figures  and  would  much  prefer  to 
have  newspaper  promotion  copy 
stress  the  significance  behind  such 
figures. 

Hits  Prophets  of  Doom 
Russ  Stewart,  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  general  manager,  hit  back 
at  the  “prophets  of  doom  and 
gloom”  who  are  wallowing  in 
“ominous  predictions”  as  to  the 
future  of  newspapers. 

Granting  that  newspapers  have 
problems  under  present  higher  op¬ 
erating  costs,  Mr.  Stewart  said 
that  such  a  situation  presents  a 
challenge  to  promotion  managers. 
He  cited,  for  instance,  that  10 
years  ago  the  newsprint  cost  for  a 
full-page  promotion  ad  was  about 
$150  in  the  Sun-Times,  while  un¬ 


seeking  to  be  the  promotion  de¬ 
partment  of  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  and  to  bring  to  its  members 
promotion  ideas  and  suggestions 
that  will  aid  them  in  their  daily 
work. 

Tells  of  Food  Trends 
J.  H.  Sawyer,  Jr.,  Sawyer-Fergu- 
son-Walker  Co.,  chairman  of  the 
food  editors’  conferences,  reported 
that  three  major  food  companies 
are  changing  their  policies  to  ap¬ 
peal  to  mea  as  a  result  of  the  sur¬ 
vey  that  showed  a  heavy  increase 
of  male  food  shoppers  on  week¬ 
ends.  Newspapers,  he  said,  have 
generally  increased  by  50%  the 
amount  of  space  devoted  to  the 
subject  of  fo^. 

Edward  C.  Lapping,  Chicago 
Herald- American  executive  editor, 
described  promotion  men  as  the 
“wives”  of  the  circulation,  adver¬ 
tising  and  editorial  departments 
and  advised:  “Keep  your  eye  on 
the  goal:  Prestige  and  Sales.” 

Editorial  promotion  to  create 
greater  interest  in  newspapers  was 
discussed.  A.  M.  Kennedy,  Chicago 
Tribune  Sunday  editor,  said  that 
promotion  managers  can  be  the 
“spark  plug”  that  will  ignite  slug¬ 
gish  editors  and  stir  them  to  ac¬ 
tion. 

At  the  Tribune,  he  said,  the  edi¬ 
torial  department  follows  a  year- 
around  editorial  promotion  pro¬ 
gram,  timing  special  sections  with 
people’s  buying  habits. 

Two  newspapers,  the  Milwaukee 
(Wis.)  Journal,  and  Frank  Knight, 
NNPA  secretary  and  managing 
editor  of  the  Charleston  (W.  Va.) 
Gazette,  told  how  investigative  re¬ 
porting  pays  off  as  good  promo¬ 
tion.  The  Journal  is  running  a 
series  of  articles,  exposing  towns  in 
its  circulation  area  where  public 
bodies,  such  as  school  boards  and 
city  councils,  have  been  conduct¬ 
ing  business  behind  closed  doors. 

The  Gazette  is  running  a  series 
of  provocative  stories,  dealing  with 
lax  enforcement  of  local  vice  laws, 
stream  pollution  and  what  college 
athletes  think  about  “football 
scholarships.” 

Fred  Howenstine,  Jndianapolis 
(Ind.)  Star  and  News,  was  elected 
president  of  the  Midwest  group, 
succeeding  Otto  Silha,  Minneapolis 
(Minn.)  Star  and  Tribune.  Ed 
Burgeson,  Madison  (Wis.)  News¬ 
papers,  was  chosen  first  vicepresi¬ 
dent;  Joseph  Lynch,  Grand  Rapids 
(Mich.)  Press,  second  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  and  Harold  T.  Boian,  Day- 
ton  (O.)  Daily  News,  secretary. 
(See  additional  .story — page  40) 


MIDWEST  PROMOTION  MANAGERS  at  regional  meeting  in  Chi¬ 
cago  this  week.  Left  to  right — Fred  Howenstine,  Indianapolis  Star 
and  News;  Ed  Burgeson,  Madison  Newspapers;  Otto  Silha,  Minne¬ 
apolis  Star  and  Tribune;  and  Clarence  Harding,  .Siuth  Bend  Tribune. 


der  today’s  $116  newsprint,  the  " 

same  page  cost  for  paper  is  $300,  Roy  Palmer  Dies 
thus  requiring  promotion  copy  to 
be  twice  as  effective. 

Clarence  W.  Harding,  South 
Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune,  president  of 
the  National  Newspaper  Promo¬ 
tion  Association,  said  NNPA  is 


Minneapolis,  Minn. — Roy  P. 
Palmer,  executive  secretary  of  the 
Northwest  Daily  Press  Association 
since  the  group  was  founded  in 
1919,  died  here  Nov.  18  at  the 
age  of  56. 


Papers  Remain 
'Great  Medium/ 
Merchant  Soys 

Cincinnati — Despite  the  growth 
of  television,  and  the  long-time 
radio  threat,  newspapers  still  re¬ 
main  “the  great  medium  for  get¬ 
ting  across  well-developed,  thought- 
out  advertising  campaigns.”  says 
Budd  Gore,  sales  promotion  di¬ 
rector  for  the  Marshall  Field  Co. 

Mr.  Gore,  formerly  associated 
here  with  the  H.  and  S.  Pogue 
Co.  department  store,  addressed 
a  “jam  session”  sponsored  by  the 
Cincinnati  Gas  and  Electric  Co., 
attended  by  electrical  and  gas 
wholesalers,  jobbers,  manufactur¬ 
ing  agents  and  retailers.  Later  he 
spoke  before  the  Advertisers’  Club. 

“The  newspapers,”  he  said,  “re¬ 
lay  the  sales  message  directly  to 
the  public  and  keep  it  right  there 
in  front  of  the  reader  for  con¬ 
stant  reference.  The  way  we  can 
sell  with  newspapers  now  is  the 
way  we  should  have  sold  years 
ago,  with  thorough  and  adequate 
preparation  of  the  salespitch.” 

“Never  discourage  wild  ideas  in 
advertising,”  he  counselled,  “it  is 
always  easier  to  curb  and  tone 
down  and  make  more  reasonable 
than  it  is  to  create.” 

■ 

Rumania  Accused 
Of  Curbing  Press 

Paris — The  U.  S.  submitted  to 
the  UN  on  Nov.  18  a  195-page 
Blue  Book  backing  up  its  charges 
that  the  Rumanian  Government 
had  violated  her  peace  treaty  with 
the  Allies  by  wiping  out  all  forms 
of  freedom  of  expression. 

The  Blue  Book  charges  that  Ru¬ 
mania  “completely  suppressed, 
abolished  and  prohibited  the  inde¬ 
pendent  press  and  independent  and 
free  expressions  of  ideas,  whether 
in  print  or  by  any  other  media.” 

The  document  contains  many  af¬ 
fidavits  of  Rumanians  who  gave 
examples  of  the  suppression  of 
press  and  publication  rights  in  Ru¬ 
mania. 


Bernie  Garrity, 
Gannett  Group 
Executive,  Dies 

Rochester,  N.  Y. — Bernard  F. 
Garrity,  production  manager  of 
the  Gannett  Newspapers,  died 
Nov.  20  after  a 
year’s  illness. 

He  was  56  years 
old. 

After  spending 
many  weeks  in 
the  hospital  early 
this  year,  Mr. 

Garrity  was  dis¬ 
charged  with  the 
doctor’s  advice 
to  “take  it  easy.” 

He  returned  to  Garrity 
the  hospital  a 
week  before  his  death. 

Mr.  Garrity  came  here  in  1945 
from  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times, 
where  he  was  mechanical  super¬ 
intendent. 

Started  at  14 

He  started  newspaper  work  at 
the  age  of  14  on  the  Hartford 
Courant.  In  1926  he  shifted  to  the 
Times.  Six  years  later  he  was 
made  composing  room  foreman 
and  he  was  promoted  in  1936  to 
mechanical  superintendent. 

He  came  to  Rochester  as  per¬ 
sonnel  director  of  the  Times-Union 
and  the  Demmrat  and  Chronicle 
and  became  production  manager 
shortly  afterward.  He  succeeded 
John  A.  Burke,  now  retired  in  the 
position  he  held  at  his  death. 

After  returning  from  World  War 
I,  in  which  he  served  in  the  Med¬ 
ical  Corps  in  this  country  and  in 
France,  Mr.  Garrity  for  a  time 
grew  tobacco  in  South  Windsor, 
near  Hartford. 

As  a  newspaper  executive  Mr. 
Garrity  had  been  president  of  the 
New  England  Newspaper  Mech¬ 
anical  Conference  and  had  served 
several  terms  as  president  of  the 
Typographical  Union  in  Hartford. 
In  recent  years  he  was  active  in 
the  AN  P  A  Mechanical  Confer- 
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Crider  Quits  Herald 
Over  Taft  Criticism 


Boston — 1  he  resignation  of 
John  H.  Crider,  for  five  years 
editor  of  the  Boston  Herald,  was 
accepted  Wed¬ 
nesday  morning  ^ 

(Nov.  21)  by 
Publisher  Robert  f 
B.  Choate. 

Mr.  Crider, 
winner  of  the 
1  9  4  9  Pulitzer 
Prize  for  “Dis¬ 
tinguished  E  d  i  - 
torial  Writing.” 
announced  last 
Sunday  night  he  . 

was  resign-  Cnder 
ing  from  his  post  over  a  dispute 
with  .Mr.  Choate  about  publica¬ 
tion  of  his  review  of  Senator 
Taft's  new  book.  “Foreign  Policy 
for  Americans." 

Mr.  Crider  said  Publisher 
Choate  ordered  publication  stop¬ 
ped  after  Sunday’s  Herald  an¬ 
nounced  the  review  would  appear 
on  Monday’s  editorial  page. 

Mr.  Choate  expressed  surprise, 
in  a  statement,  that  any  difference 
of  opinion  should  have  developed 
between  the  editor  and  himself. 

“Had  I  known  of  any  difference 
of  opinion.”  he  asserted,  “1  would 
•have  explained  to  him  that  I  had 
thought  it  inadvisable  for  him  to 
make  a  personal  attack  on  Sen¬ 
ator  Taft  under  his  own  name  on 
the  same  editorial  page  in  which, 
from  time  to  time,  in  the  future, 
he  might  be  expected  to  comment 
rationally  on  the  Senator’s 
speeches  and  campaign.” 

His  ‘Honest’  Judgment 

Earlier.  Mr.  Crider  explained 
that  the  review  was  as  honest  and 
fair  as  he  could  make  it  but  that 
“1  also  thought  it  necessary  to 
put  back  into  the  article  my  hon¬ 
est  judgment.” 

Mr.  Choate  announced  that 
serialization  of  Senator  Taft’s 
book  would  begin  on  Thursday. 

Mr.  Crider  stated,  late  Tuesday 
night,  that  he  had  never  known 
that  the  book  was  to  be  serialized 
in  the  Herald. 

Mr.  Choate  published  the  con¬ 
troversial  book  review  by  Mr. 
Crider  on  Wednesday  with  this 
statement:  “We  are  printing  be¬ 
low  the  Crider  article  on  Senator 
Taft’s  book.  The  views  expressed 
are  entirely  Mr.  Crider’s  and  do 
not  express  the  viewpoint  of  the 
Herald.” 

Review  Critical  of  Taft 

Immediately  following  Mr.  Cri¬ 
der’s  review  was  that  of  Professor 
Lindsay  Rogers  in  the  New  York 
Times.  The  Taft  book  was  re¬ 
viewed  originally  in  the  Herald  by 
W.  E.  Mullins,  political  editor,  in 
his  editorial  page  column  of  Nov. 
14. 

In  his  review,  Mr.  Crider  wrote: 

“This  reviewer  must  confess  at 
the  outset  that  he  cannot  come  to 


this  task  with  an  entirely  open 
mind.  For  too  long  has  he  ob¬ 
served  closely  and  carefully  as  a 
trained  reporter  the  words  and  ac¬ 
tions  of  Mr.  Taft,  and  it  would 
take  more  than  this  book,  written 
for  the  purpose  of  winning  a  Presi¬ 
dential  nomination,  to  convince 
him  that  Robert  A.  Taft  has  sud¬ 
denly  shed  the  coat  which  he  has 
worn  for  so  many  years.  .  .  . 

“As  one  who  has  always  ad¬ 
mired  Senator  Taft  for  his  forceful 
manner  on  the  Senate  floor  and 
in  the  interrogation  of  witnesses 
before  Senate  committees,  and 
who  must  profess  general  approv¬ 
al  of  his  views  on  domestic  mat¬ 
ters,  it  is  with  regret  that  this  re¬ 
viewer  must  confess  to  genuine 
fear  of  Taft  blind  spots  in  the  in¬ 
ternational  area.  .  .  . 

“Senator  Taft’s  book  should  be 
widely  read,  but  it  should  be  read 
discerningly.  It  is  full  of  booby 
traps.  And  always.  Mr.  Taft’s 
voting  record  should  be  contrasted 
with  his  new  platform.” 

Commenting  on  the  “suppres¬ 
sion,”  Mr.  Crider  stated:  “After 
all,  if  you  can’t  say  in  your  own 
paper  what  you  honestly  believe 
then  there  is  no  point  in  continu¬ 
ing  in  the  service  of  that  news¬ 
paper.” 

No  Mention  of  Successor 

Mr.  Choate’s  statement  said 
nothing  about  Mr.  Crider’s  success¬ 
or  and  it  is  believed  that  no  im¬ 
mediate  decision  on  the  matter  will 
be  made. 

Before  coming  to  the  Herald  in 
1946,  Crider  had  been  with  the 
New  York  Times  for  19  years,  the 
last  10  of  them  in  Washington.  He 
was  one  of  the  first  two  Times 
men  to  become  Nieman  Fellow.s 
at  Harvard  University  in  1940- 
1941. 

He  indicated  that  he  would 
maintain  his  Lincoln,  Mass.,  home, 
at  least  temporarily,  while  inspect¬ 
ing  several  possibilities.  Mr.  Cri¬ 
der  pointed  out  that  he  has  been 
on  television  regularly  and  that 
there  might  be  something  there; 
and  also  mentioned  that  he  has 
been  very  close  to  the  Eisenhower 
movement.  He  also  has  a  new  book 
in  the  hands  of  publishers. 

In  addition  to  the  Pulitzer  Prize, 
Mr.  Crider  holds  the  Sigma  Delta 
Chi  Award  in  the  field  of  editorial 
writing  in  1949.  He  is  a  native 
of  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y.,  and  was 
educated  at  the  Virginia  Military 
Institute,  and  at  the  Graduate 
School  of  Journalism,  Columbia 
University. 

Poll  Favors  Eisenhower 

The  disagreement  between  Mr. 
Crider  and  Mr.  Choate  flared  into 
the  open  after  the  Herald’s  Sun¬ 
day  book  review  section  contained 
a  statement  that  a  second  review 
(following  that  by  Mr.  Mullins) 
{Continued  on  page  57) 


Harvard,  Yale 
And  N.  Y.  Times 

A  citation  given  to  Publisher 
.Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger  this  week 
by  the  Jewish  Theological  Semin¬ 
ary  grouped  the  New  York  Times 
as  “a  great  educational  institu¬ 
tion”  with  Harvard  and  Yale  uni¬ 
versities.  President  of  those  col¬ 
leges  and  Mr.  Sulzberger  received 
honorary  degrees  of  Doctor  of 
Letters. 

M,  R  &  S  Gives 
Luncheon  for 
Media  Women 

Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt, 
newspaper  representatives,  were 
hosts  at  a  special  luncheon  Nov. 
19  to  a  group  of  50  women  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  media  departments 
of  New  York  advertising  agencies. 

The  object  of  the  luncheon  was 
not  to  project  any  special  sales 
presentation,  but  entirely  social  as 
a  gesture  of  recognition  for  the 
important  place  women  have  at¬ 
tained  in  media  work,  said  Herb¬ 
ert  Moloney,  president  of  the  host 
firm. 

In  attendance  were  all  three 
senior  partners:  Mr.  Moloney, 
Cornelius  A.  Regan,  and  William 
J.  Schmitt,  and  the  entire  New 
York  executive  and  sales  staff. 
Also  four  branch  managers:  W. 
Harold  Foster  of  Philadelphia. 
Dan  Corson  of  Detroit,  Ed  Loftus 
of  Dallas,  and  Earl  Shea  of  Bos¬ 
ton. 

A  feature  was  the  presence  of 
four  special  guests  affiliated  with 
the  M-R-S  organization,  and  each 
of  whom  has  been  a  member  of 
the  organization  for  over  30  years. 
These  women  are  Miss  Dora 
Grubel.  Miss  Jane  Carey,  Miss 
Genevieve  Kelly,  and  Miss  Helen 
Clancy.  Each  of  these  women  is 
the  head  of  an  important  depart¬ 
ment  in  the  M-R-S  organization. 

A  total  of  93  persons  were 
served  at  the  luncheon.  They 
were  seated  around  one  table 
which  was  believed  to  be  the  larg¬ 
est  ever  set  up  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  Hotel. 

■ 

Tribune  Company 
Elects  Ne'w  Officers 

Chicago — Directors  of  the  Trib¬ 
une  Company  elected  J.  Howard 
Wood  as  treasurer  of  the  company, 
succeeding  A.  M.  Kennedy,  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  Sunday  editor,  who 
was  named  secretary. 

At  the  same  meeting,  which  was 
not  an  annual  election,  J.  Loy 
Maloney,  executive  editor,  was 
elected  vicepresident  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Times-Herald,  Inc. 

Col.  Robert  R.  McCormick, 
Tribune  editor  and  publisher,  con¬ 
tinues  as  president  of  the  Tribune 
company,  and  C.  M.  Campbell, 
vicepresident. 


Jersey  Journal 
Expands;  Lists 
New  Executives 

Jersey  City,  N.  J. — The  Jersn 
Journal  began  doubling  its  servicit 
as  a  county-wide  newspaper  on 
Monday,  Nov.  19,  under  a  new  ex¬ 
ecutive  setup.  (E  &  P,  Nov.  17, 
page  11). 

Samuel  I.  Newhouse  and  Nor-^ 
man  N.  Newhouse  took  back  seats  J  : 
as  president  and  treasurer,  respec- 1  ' 
lively,  of  the  Evening  Journal  ,As-  ; 
stsciation,  and  up  on  the  masthcadj  I 
went  the  names  of  Walter  M.  Dear  S  1 
as  publisher.  Fred  J.  Gainsway  asH  i 
executive  editor,  Eugene  FarrellH 
as  editor.  Russell  Johnson  as  man-l 
aging  editor,  and  R.  E.  Lent  asll 
general  manager.  Formerly.  Mr  j 
Lent  was  business  manager. 

Observer  Staffers  Hired  H, 

Messrs.  Dear,  Gainsway  andc  • 
Lent  have  been  associated  with  tht^  I 
Journal  for  many  years.  The  new-l' 
comers  are  Messrs.  Farrell  andi* 
Johnson.  The  former  was  drawii 
from  the  Newhouse  newspapetrfc 
in  Harrisburg  to  direct  the  expan- «, 
sion  program  of  the  Journal,  andSj 
the  latter  was  brought  over  froin||, 
the  Jersey  Observer  which  ceased  &  , 
publication  on  Nov.  17.  , 

The  Journal  announced  that  “i  ?  ( 
considerable  number”  of  the  Ob-  i  ( 
server’s  staff  was  being  employed. 
All  of  the  Observer’s  syndicated 
features  were  bought  by  the  Jour¬ 
nal  and  on  the  revised  editorial 
page  the  columns  of  David  Law¬ 
rence,  Constantine  Brown  andg, 
Drew  Pearson  were  grouped  under 
a  heading:  “The  Daily  Washington 
Debate.” 

On  Monday,  the  Journal  ran  a 
32  page  paper,  containing  five  and 
a  half  pages  of  classified  advertis¬ 
ing.  with  separate  editions  for  two 
sections  of  Hudson  County.  Tues¬ 
day’s  paper  had  28  pages. 

Last  Press  Run  on  Time 

The  59-year-old  Observer,  which 
boasted  such  noted  editors  as  Law¬ 
rence  Fagan.  G.  A.  Seide  and 
Matt  Ely  (earliest  supporter  of 
Woodrow  Wilson)  and  once  em¬ 
ployed  Frankie  Sinatra  as  a  copy 
boy  (less  than  a  day),  went  to 
press  for  the  last  time — on  time— 
at  10:30  a.m.  Saturday. 

Its  229  employes,  45  of  them 
on  the  editorial  staff,  were  paid 
one  week’s  severance  and  Editor 
George  M.  Shook  wrote  the  formal 
obituary  containing  a  tribute  to 
the  last  co-publishers,  Fred  A- 
Seide  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth  M.  Fa¬ 
gan,  who  found  the  competition 
and  current  operating  expenses  too 
great  to  continue  the  paper. 

One  of  the  items  in  the  final 
Final  Edition  was  a  correction,  a® 
error  in  a  story  having  sent  the 
wrong  man  to  jail. 

On  Sunday,  a  Jesuit  priest  who 
had  many  friends  on  the  Observe 
said  a  Mass  for  the  health  and 
,  happiness  of  all  of  the  paper’s  of¬ 
ficers  and  employes. 
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1  ,Peron  Prints  Prensa 
In  His  Own  Image 
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The  Argentine  newspaper  La 
Prensa,  expropriated  by  President 
Juan  Peron's  autocratic  regime 
and  closed  nearly  10  months  ago, 
reappeared  as  a  Peron  propaganda 
paper  Nov.  19  in  Buenos  Aires. 
The  familiar  format  of  past 
k  seats  y  years  was  used  but  the 

respec-M  content  definitely  was  different, 
lal  As-' -  The  new-look  La  Prensa’s  mast- 
stheadi'  head  bore  the  folio.  “Year  1,  Num- 
.  Dear  i?  her  1,”  overlooking  the  fact  that 
vay  asg  the  last  issue  of  the  old  opposition 
newspaper  listed  itself:  “Year  82, 
Number  29,  474.”  The  paper  was 
founded  in  1869  by  the  Paz  family, 
which  continued  to  publish  it  until 
3  its  seizure. 

1  The  newspaper's  independent 


Farrell 
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y  andfc  Dr.  Alberto  Gainza  Paz  is 
dth  tht*  living  in  exile  in  Uruguay.  He 
e  new-ii  recently  was  honored  on  a  visit  to 
II  andf  *^^•‘31  S.  cities, 
drawt  oi  A  New  Voice 

®  The  appearance  of  the  12-page 
X  edition  was  the  same  as  the  old 
?  La  Prensa,  but  it  was  easy  to  dis- 
S  cern  a  new  voice — the  strident  and 
commanding  voice  of  the  dictator 
who  dominates  Argentina — ringing 
out  like  a  tocsin  through  the 
columns. 

A  six-column  main  headline 
proclaimed:  “By  Decision  of  5,- 
000,000  Workers  La  Prensa  Re- 
I  news  Activities  Today.”  The  story 
beneath  stated  that  Gen.  Peron 
aiM' ;  was  thus  carrying  out  a  promise 
i  under  y  made  last  May  1  that  “La  Prensa 
must  be  surrendered  to  the 
workers.” 

The  nominal  new  publishers  are 
the  Government-controlled  Gen¬ 
eral  Confederation  of  Labor, 
whose  secretary-general,  Jose  Es- 
pejo,  heads  the  new  company. 
Napolean  Sollazo,  head  of  the 

News  Vendors  Union,  whose 
strike  last  January  precipitated  the 
IS  I.U-  ^“"S-contemplated  action  of  the 

de  atidl  'ft  seizing  the  paper, 

rter  ol'i'*  ''■cepresident. 
ice  em-  ^  Butchers  and  Brewers 
a  copy  The  new  company,  Empresa 

vent  to  I  Periodistica  Argentina,  also  is 
time—  ^  made  up  of  heads  of  other  unions, 
;  including  butchers  and  brewers. 
Martiniano  Passo,  former  editor 
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workers,  will  wipe  out  injustice 
and  the  exploitation  of  the  people, 
practiced  by  the  old  organ  of  in¬ 
famous  anti-Argentine  forces. 

“The  workers  of  the  new 
Argentina,  as  authentic  representa¬ 
tives  of  our  marvelous  people, 
will  impart  to  it  a  new  tonic  and 
a  new  soul  which,  coming  from 
them,  will  be  pure,  great  and 
virtuous.” 

‘Truth  for  Lies’ 

The  wife  of  the  President  wrote 
that  she  hoped  the  new  paper, 
“substituting  for  each  page  of  lies 
a  page  of  truths,  will  help  usher 
in  the  people’s  hour  in  the  world 
of  the  new  justicialist  era  of 
Peron.” 

The  lead  editorial  sanctimoni¬ 
ously  observed  that  the  paper  now 
“has  chosen  the  path  of  truth  in 
order  to  serve  the  public,”  and 
that  it  is  “now  Argentine.”  (The 
new  editor  is  Spanish-born.) 

One  story  summarized  an  official 
version  of  the  ultimatum  served 
on  the  newspaper's  rightful  owners 
by  the  News  Vendors  Jan.  23  and 
the  closing  of  the  paper  Jan.  26. 
This  story  asserted  that  a  printer 
was  shot  to  death  Feb.  27  “in  a 
battle  between  two  armed  groups 
of  the  paper’s  employes.” 

The  story  noted  that  the  paper 
was  expropriated  April  12  by  a 
special  session  of  Congress  and 
was  assigned  by  President  Peron 
on  May  1  to  Confederation  Gen¬ 
eral  del  Tranajo,  of  which  the 
News  Vendors  Union  is  an  af¬ 
filiate. 

Advertising  Carried 

The  first  edition  carried  seven 
columns  of  classified  (14  columns 
were  carried  under  the  former 
management),  nine  columns  of 
auction  advertising  (18  were  car¬ 
ried  previously)  and  by  not  limit¬ 
ing  display  advertising,  it  printed 
53  columns  of  ads  (96  columns 
comprised  the  12-page  edition). 
Traditional  department  store,  real 
estate,  retail  store  and  other  dis¬ 
play  advertising  from  old  clients 
of  the  paper  appeared. 

Six  columns  of  foreign  news 
was  published.  It  was  distributed 
by  the  International  News  Service, 
Agence  France  Presse,  Reuters 
and  Agencia  Latina  de  Noticias. 
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i  forma!  1  mirror  of  government  opinion,  is  The  old  paper  was  served  by  the 
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Two-column  cuts  of  President  and  Europe,  but  will  give  prefer- 
Peron  and  Senora  Peron  appeared  ence  to  news  from  Latin  American 
on  Page  2,  along  with  photostats  countries. 


of  letters  of  congratulations  from 
them. 

The  President’s  letter  pro¬ 
claimed: 

“I  feel  a  new  sense  of  liberation 
being  born  out  of  the  ruins  of  a 
colossus  with  a  heart  of  mud. 
La  Prensa,  now  inspired  by  the 


In  its  second  issue.  La  Prensa 
carried  the  first  critical  statement 
by  an  opposition  political  party 
that  any  Government  paper  has 
printed.  It  was  a  report  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Radical  party  on 
the  conduct  of  the  election  cam¬ 
paign. 
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ONE  PUBLISHER  TO  ANOTHER— ,lohn  S.  Knight  (at  right)  con* 
gratulates  Dale  Stafford  (at  left)  on  latter's  leaving  the  job  of  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press  to  run  his  own  newspaper,  the 
Greenville  (Mich.)  News.  Staff  gathers  around  as  Mr.  Knight  presents 
an  engraved  watch  to  Mr.  Stafford. 

(See  Page  17  for  further  details). 


The  report  charged  that  because 
of  restrictions  on  opposition  par¬ 
ties  the  result  of  the  election  was 
not  a  true  expression  of  the  popu¬ 
lar  will.  The  same  report  had 
been  carried  in  La  Nacion,  an  in¬ 
dependent  paper. 

The  second  issue  contained  10 
pages,  two  more  than  any  other 
morning  papers  were  allowed. 

Labor  News 

The  only  innovation  was  a  new 
section  devoted  to  labor  news  and 
trade  union  activities.  While  the 
old  La  Prensa  carried  little  sports 
news,  the  new  paper  devoted  13  Vi 
columns  to  reports  of  sports 
events  of  the  preceding  day. 

“Thirty  of  the  former  news  staff 
of  150  are  working  for  the  new 
La  Prensa,  including  most  of  the 
former  foreign  desk,”  Foster 
Hailey  cabled  his  paper,  the  New 
York  Times.  “Four  hundred  of 
the  former  1,000  to  1,200  me¬ 
chanical  and  office  staffs  also  have 
their  old  jobs  back.” 

Mr.  Hailey  added  that  the  rest 
of  the  staff  members  have  left  the 
country,  are  living  off  their 
savings  or  have  turned  to  different 
work. 

“Many  find  themselves  still  un¬ 
employable  when  they  seek  new 
jobs  even  in  different  lines  of 
work.”  he  wrote. 

Vi  Million  Press  Run 

It  was  estimated  that  the  first 
press  run  was  approximately  500,- 
000  copies.  The  paper’s  circulation 
was  450,000  on  week  days  and 
550,000  on  Sundays  when  it  was 
closed.  Because  of  newsprint  dif¬ 
ficulties,  it  had  to  keep  its  circula¬ 
tion  down. 

A  backlog  of  newsprint  proba¬ 
bly  has  been  built  up  during  the 
suspension,  as  the  normal  supply 
has  been  imported.  In  addition,  the 
Government  recently  announced 
that  domestic  production  had  been 


increased  to  75  or  100  tons  a  day, 
as  compared  with  a  production  for 
all  of  last  year  of  only  900  tons. 

It  was  not  made  clear  whether 
La  Prensa  now  actually  is  owned 
by  the  Government  itself  or  by 
the  union — the  CGT. 

The  legal  owners  of  the  paper, 
the  Paz  family,  are  taking  legal 
steps  to  regain  their  property. 
However,  Dr.  Gainza  Paz  .said  on 
his  recent  U.  S.  tour  that  he  saw 
no  hope  of  attaining  that  end  so 
long  as  Peron  is  in  power.  The 
dictator  was  re-elected  to  a  six- 
year  term  this  month. 

■ 

S.  F.  Examiner  Has 
90  Pages  on  Holida'y^ 

San  Francisco — The  Examiner's 
annual  Christmas  Value  Days  Edi¬ 
tion  blossomed  into  its  greatest 
weekday  issue  Thursday.  Nov.  22, 
containing  nearly  120,000  lines  of 
advertising. 

The  Thanksgiving  Day  feature 
began  18  years  ago  when  Publish¬ 
er  Clarence  Lindner  declared 
something  must  be  done  to  im¬ 
prove  the  then-thin  holiday  paper. 
Other  papers  joined  in  the  mer¬ 
chandising  event. 


Quick,  Mr.  Webster, 
Define  'Tight' 

Dallas — Right  on  the  deadline, 
w|j|th  a  crowded  paper,  Paul  Crume, 
night  city  editor  of  the  Dallas 
Morning  News,  had  an  insistent 
woman  on  the  phone  with  an  item. 

“We’ll  certainly  try  to  make  it,” 
said  Mr.  Crume,  “but  you  see,  it’s 
kind  of  late,  and  we’re  a  little 
tight.” 

“Well!”  retorted  the  lady. 
“Seems  to  me  that  if  you’re  going 
to  work  for  the  Dallas  News  you 
should  stay  sober  until  you  get  the 
paper  out!” 
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the  1951  convention  sees  no  need 
for  a  new  statement  of  the 
fraternity’s  creed,  since  it  already 
exists  in  Sigma  Delta  Chi's  ritual 
and  oath,  together  with  the  in¬ 
corporation  of  the  ASNE  canons 
of  journalism  in  1924  as  the 
fraternity’s  official  code  of  ethics. 

The  Executive  Council  relaxed 
the  hiterto  rigid  rules  of  admis¬ 
sion  to  membership  by  giving 
permission  to  the  New  York  pro¬ 
fessional  chapter  to  initiate  in 
absentia  William  Oatis.  Associated 
Press  correspondent,  now  im¬ 
prisoned  in  Czechoslovakia  on 
“spy”  charges. 

Site  of  the  assassination  of 
Elijah  Parish  Lovejoy,  abolitionist 
editor  in  Alton,  111.,  in  1837,  was 
chosen  by  SDX  as  the  historic 
place  to  be  marked  next  year  in 
the  fraternity’s  historic  site  pro¬ 
gram.  Nearest  living  relative  is 
Elijah  P.  Lovejoy  III,  a  grand 
nephew,  now  director  of  public 
information  for  the  Detroit  Edison 
Co. 

Two  New  Chapters 

Charters  were  granted  to  two 
new  professional  chapters  — 
he  said,  Tampa,  Fla.,  and  San  Diego, 

Calif.  The  convention  voted  to 
increase  the  professional  mem- 

^ _ ^  bers’  dues  to  $5.00  annually.  The 

shows  all  aspects  of  American  proposal  to  increase  initiate  fees 

life,  at  a  time  when  such  informa-  from  $15  to  $25  was  referred 
tion  is  vital.”  •’ack  to  the  Council  for  further 

The  Cleveland  editor  asserted  consideration  upon  recommenda- 

that  too  many  newspaper  pub-  undergraduate  chapter 

lishers  are  “beguiled  by  their  un-  delegates.  Undergraduates  also 
precedented  volume  of  advertising  asked  the  Council  to  give  con¬ 
sideration  to  their  request  for  an 
on 


Sigma  Delta  Chi 
Opposes  Secrecy  Rule 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 

Detroit — Sigma  Delta  Chi,  tain  the  people  in  their  quest  for 
professional  journalistic  fraternity,  information,  then  we  must  evi- 
placed  itself  on  record  as  opposed  dence  our  purpose  by  the  zeal 
to  President  Truman’s  security  with  which  we  employ  the  column 
regulations,  in  a  resolution  of  the  public  press, 
adopted  at  the  closing  session  of  Seltzer  Hits  Handouts 

the  32nd  national  convention  here  i  nnU  (O  ) 

Nov.  17.  More  than  300  profes-  p^^ss  editor,  criticized  American 
sional  and  undergraduate  members  journalism  for  depending  too 
were  in  attendance.  ^  much  on  handouts,  and  too  little 

The  resolution  said  the  “defini-  of,  Pulitzer-prize  winning 

tion  of*security  is  an  extremely  type  of  investigative  reporting, 
difficult  and  technical  subject  for  “'Ameirican  newspapers  are 

any  civilian  to  comprehend”  and  better  than  ever  before,  more  in- 
“duplicates  in  the  name  of  national  telligently  edited,”  he  declared, 
security  the  practices  of  totalitarian  “but  they  are  abdicating  to  other 
states.”  agencies  such  as  congressional 

“The  order  lacks  any  authority  groups,  magazines  and  books  the 
to  which  the  press  and  radio  can  type  of  investigation  for  Which 
appeal,”  the  resolution  pointed  the  American  press  is  famous.” 
out,  “except  to  the  same  civilian  Newspapers,  he  charged,  are 

officials  who  arbitrarily  may  draw  doing  a  too-superficial  kind  of  re- 
a  curtain  of  secrecy  over  informa-  porting, 
tion  to  which  our  citizens  are  en-  “Our  newspapers, 
titled.”  “have  plenty  of  comics,  columns 

The  resolution  opposed  the  and  coverage  of  set  events.  They 
order  in  its  entirety  and  requested  lack  that  type  of  reporting  which 
its  recision,  directing  SDX  officers 
to  make  known  this  stand  to  the 
President. 

Senator  Moody  Speaks 
U.  S.  Senator  Blair  Moody  of 
Michigan,  former  Detroit  (Mich.) 

News  Washington  correspondent,  record-breaking  circulation  as 

told  the  delegates  that  there  are  testimony  that  they  are  doing  their  undergraduate  representative 

two  kinds  of  political  leaders  in  job  properly  ”  fhe  Executive  Council. 

Washin^on:  (1 )  pro-public;  (2)  journalistic  Definition  Denver  was  chosen  as  the  1952 

primarily  politically  motivated.  convention  city.  Pf  V  CU 

He  said  it  was  the  duty  of  news-  ^  The  fraternitv  also  honored  its 

naivrmcn  tr>  rvr^^nt  riiit  thAtA  t.i  a,  requested  the  publisher  of  Web-  '  rraternity  also  nonorea  its 

papermen  to  pomt  out  these  two  ,  International  Diction-  Milwaukee  and  New  York  pro- 

groups,  reflecting  the  views  of  sters  New  international  uiction  j  ■  .  chanters  Milwaukee 

the  nro-niihlie  leaders  and  oivmo  ^>*7.  Second  Edition,  to  recall  Its  lessionai  cnapiers.  Miiwauxee 

the  pro-public  leaders  and  giving  ^  ^  jjj  j  adjective  “iour-  designated  outstanding  and 
them  proper  recognition,  and  un-  or  ine  aujective  jour  received  the  annual 

maskintr  the  siinerfielai  tvne  ”  nalistic,  which  the  organization  r€5^'''ea  me  annual 

making  the  supertcial  type.  considers  “slander  unon  the  award  for  service  to  the  Quill,  the 

The  Senator  said  he,  too.  dis-  ^onsiaers  siariaer  upon  me  :  .  nrofes^sional  ionmal 

aereed  with  the  President’s  latest  thousands  of  able,  conscientious  or^nization  s  protei^ional  journal.  a 

agreeo  wim  me  i-resioent  s  latest  edncated  journalists  ”  The  Carl  R.  Kesler.  Chicago  Daily 

security  regulations,  but  he  didn’t  ^  .  i  ;VeM's  editorial  writer  and  retirine  r  ^  T.-.V.—  1 

believe  there  was  anv  “sinister  objectionable  definition  reads:  /v cm. s  eaiioriai  writer  ana  retiring  ^  a 

neiie  e  mere  was  any  sinister  “Joumalistic  adi  Characteris-  chairman  of  the  Council,  and  . 

effort  back  of  them.  He  said  .  Journalistic,  adj..  cnaracteris  Miami  Herald  were 

the  oresent  reenlations  are  too  of  journalism  or  journalists;  Jonn  Bins,  Miami  tieraia,  were 

vaeue^  t^  h^3  and  nltee  a^-  hence,  of  style,  characterized  by  re-appointed  editor  and  man&ging  VIEWING  with  interest  at 

thoritv  to  classifv  information  in  evidence  of  haste,  superficiality  editor  respectively  of  the  Quill,  sessions:  Left,  Edward  W.  ^'tip; 

the  hLds  man?  n^nle  of  thought,  inaccuracies  of  detail,  Victor  E.  Bluedorn,  Chicago,  con-  II,  grandson  of  the  founder 

jJ'j  1.°^  many  people.  sensationalism-  tmues  as  SDX  executive  director.  Scnpps-Howard  Newspapers;  m 

He  added  that  he  favored  appo  nt-  coiioquaiisms,  ana  sensationalism,  „  .  Stoddard  White  Detroit  Ne» 

ment  of  a  newsnaner  advisorv  journalese.”  Clayton  New  President  Moaaara  vvniie,  izeiron  s 

mem  or  a  newspaper  advisory  ,  .  _  /pi„  \  r-i.  ,  .  a  .  •  son  of  Lee  White,  a  oast  pre 

group  to  work  with  federal  of-  Miami  (  Fla.)  Charles  C.  Clayton,  St.  Louis  ^  SDX. 

ficials  in  the  matter  of  de-classi-  introduced  the  resolution  (Mo.)  Globe-Democrat  editorial 

fication.  •  opposing  the  definition,  stating  he  writer,  was  elected  national  sion;  Mason  Smith,  editor  of  i 

The  convention  heard  Alexan-  found  another  standard  president  of  SDX,  succeeding  Gouverneur  (N.  Y.)  Trihii 

der  F.  Jones,  president  of  the  dictionary  that  agrees  with  Web-  John  M.  McClelland,  Jr.,  editor  Pre.ss,  secretary;  and  Prof.  Cl 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  *^cr’s  definition.  He  urged  the  of  the  Longview  (Wash.)  Daily  ford  F.  Weigle,  Institute  f 
Editors,  advocate  a  federal  statute  ^'"^^crnity  to  take  definite  action  News,  who  becomes  chairman  of  Journalistic  Studies,  Stanfo 
giving  newspapermen  the  legal  publisher  to  correct  the  Executive  Council.  University.  Calif.,  treasurer, 

right  to  inspect  government  matter.  Hills,  newly-appointed  Elected  to  the  Executive  Cou 

records.  The  delegates  also  ac-  Table  Press  Ethics  Report  executive  editor  of  the  Detroit  cil  were  Ed  Dooley,  managu 
cepted  the  rejjort  of  the  fraternity’s  As  a  fraternity,  the  delegates  (Mich.)  Free  Press,  was  elected  editor  of  the  Denver  (CoW 
Freedom  of  Information  Com-  voted  44  to  24  to  table  a  report  vicepresident  in  charge  of  pro-  Post;  J.  Donald  Ferguson,  edit 
mittee,  stressing  the  right  to  ob-  of  its  committee  named  to  draft  fessional  chapter  affairs;  Alden  C.  of  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journ 
tain  and  present  the  news.  (E&P,  a  code  of  press  ethics.  In  dis-  Waite,  president.  Southern  Cali-  Oliver  Gramling,  assistant  geMi 
Nov.  17,  pages  7  and  9).  charging  the  committee,  which  fornia  Associated  Newspapers,  manager,  the  Associated  Prf 

Lee  A  White,  Detroit  (Mich.)  first  sought  to  present  such  a  code  Culver  City,  Calif.,  vicepresident  New  York;  and  Sol  Tai-*  f 
News,  stressed  press  freedom  in  two  years  ago  at  Dallas,  the  in  charge  of  undergraduate  chap-  editor  and  publisher, 
his  keynote  address  at  the  opening  convention  adopted  the  motion  ter  affairs;  Robert  U.  Brown,  ing-Telecasting  magazine,  wa' 
session,  stating:  of  Dick  Fitzpatrick,  Washington,  editor  of  Editor  &  Publisher,  ington,  D.  C. 

“If  we  journalists  are  to  sus-  D.  C.,  delegate,  who  pointed  out  vicepresident  in  charge  of  expan-  (Continiieil  on  page  49) 


Delta  Chi  is  handed  over  ig 
Charles  C.  Clayton,  right,  of 
Louis  Globe-Democrat,  by  Juhi'^ 
M.  McClelland,  Jr.,  left,  of  I  on;  ; 
view  (Wash.)  News. 
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Religious  News  Now  Often 
Makes  Good  Page  1  Copy 


Editors,  Realizing  Increased 
Interest,  Give  Ample  Coverage 

By  Ray  Erwin 


Religion  is  becoming  Page  1 


copy. 


Newspapers  no  longer  brush  off 
,  that  great  field  of  human  emo- 
i  tion  and  endeavor  by  simply  drap- 
•  ing  drab  news  notes  about  ser¬ 
mon  topics  around  advertising 
notices  somewhere  near  the  obits. 
J  Religious  news,  writen  by  spe- 
(  cialists,  often  makes  the  headlines 


under  a  logotype  reading  “Reli¬ 
gious  Announcements.” 

In  addition,  Miss  Price  covers 
national  religious  conferences  and 
throughout  the  week  suggests  pos¬ 
sible  news  or  feature  story  assign¬ 
ments  to  the  city  editor.  With 
his  approval,  she  covers  such 
stories.  Reporters  from  the  city 


Clergymen 

Columnists 


the  different  faiths  and  by  dif¬ 
ferent  divisions  of  the  same  faith. 

“They  don’t  understand  the 
functions  of  a  newspaper,”  she 
replied.  “One  group  makes  news. 
Then,  if  another  group  squawks, 
they  reflect  only  on  themselves, 
because  they  have  not  been  news¬ 
worthy. 

“Churches  are  more  public  rela- 
tions-conscious  now,”  she  con¬ 
tinued.  “They  send  in  every  har¬ 
vest  bazaar  report  —  the  same 
gang  sends  it  in  all  the  time. 
It’s  important  to  them.  Is  it  to 
the  rest  of  the  city? 

“You  might  think  this  is  a  dry 


Milwaukee — A  series  of  in¬ 
spirational  messages  by  Mil¬ 
waukee  area  clergymen  under 
the  title  of  “Guide  for  Daily 
Living,”  is  a  new  daily  feature 
now  published  by  the  Milwau¬ 
kee  ^ntinel.  The  feature  was 
originated  by  Paul  Gustafson, 
the  Sentinel's  church  editor. 


became  religious  news  editor  upon 
the  death  of  Rachel  McDowell- 
Mr.  Dugan  is  assisted  by  Pres¬ 
ton  King  Sheldon,  a  religious 
news  writer  for  the  Times  for 
many  years.  Mr.  Sheldon  w/rites 
the  news  for  the  Saturday  church 
page,  covers  assignments  through¬ 
out  the  week  and  handles  the 
work  on  Mr.  Dugan’s  days  off. 
Mr.  Dugan  covers  as  many  na- 


these  days. 

Editors  are  trying  to  get  away 
from  purely  local  happenings  and 
are  offering  interpretative  and  in¬ 
teresting  stories  about  national 
and  international  church  conven¬ 
tions  and  pronouncements. 

Wars  Whet  Appetites 

Wars  and  rumors  of  wars  have 
stimulated  reader  interest  in  reli¬ 
gion  and  what  it  has  to  offer  suf- 
j  fering  and  scared  humanity.  Edi- 
;  tors  generally  have  been  quick  to 
'  fulfill  the  aroused  desire  for  news 
!  of  religious  movements. 

Religious  news  editors  of  New 
York  City  newspapers  who  were 
interviewed  by  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  at  the  Thanksgiving  sea¬ 
son  said  they  receive  many  com¬ 
pliments  and  few  complaints  from 
leaders  of  all  faiths.  Without 
exception,  they  said  they  judge 
new  items  only  for  news  value. 
Nearly  all  complaints  come  from 
fanatics. 

Some  newspapers  in  the  U.  S. 
which  formerly  eschewed  religious 
news  on  the  ground  that  it  is  con¬ 
troversial  are  finding  it  is  much 
better  to  bring  full,  objective  ac¬ 
counts  of  all  religious  happenings 
to  their  readers  in  a  fair  and  un¬ 
prejudiced  way,  according  to  edi¬ 
tors  of  the  Religious  News  Serv¬ 
ice.  an  international  news-gather¬ 
ing  agency. 

HT’s  New  Writer 

Ann  Elizabeth  Price,  who  had 
been  religious  news  editor  of  the 
'Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal  for 
five  years  and  before  that  a  gen- 
L  eral  reporter,  became  religious 
news  writer  for  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  last  Aug.  29,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Nellie  Gardner,  who  re¬ 
tired  because  of  ill  health  after 
serving  for  eight  years  in  the  post. 
Miss  Price  spent  three  months 
last  year  in  Europe  covering 
stories  of  religious  news  signifi¬ 
cance  for  the  Journal. 

,  At  the  Herald  Tribune,  which 
increasing  its  attention  to  na¬ 
tional  religious  news.  Miss  Price 
IS  considered  a  beat  reporter.  She 
bas  a  whole  page  of  religious  news 
each  Saturday.  On  that  page 
paid  church  notices  are  grouped 


Dugan  Price 

staff  cover  Sunday  sermons,  not 
simply  accepting  handouts  but  ac¬ 
tually  attending  services,  taking 
notes  and  often  interviewing 
speakers. 

“The  thing  that  is  interesting 
about  the  church  run  is  that  more 
and  more  it  is  regarded  as  a 
regular  beat,”  said  Miss  Price. 
“Newspapers  are  now  getting  out 
to  cover  more  national  and  inter¬ 
national  conventions  and  they 
now  carry  religious  news  features 
— not  just  Sunday  sermons,  often 
relegated  to  the  back  of  the  paper 
next  the  obits. 

“If  you  have  50%  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  affiliated — active  or  inactive — 
with  some  religious  organization, 
then  there  is  real  interest  in  the 
subject  and  newspapers  appreciate 
th  t  fact,”  she  added. 

Miss  Price  said  the  current 
feeling  of  insecurity  of  many 
people,  growing  out  of  two  world 
wars  and  out  of  young  people  not 
knowing  whether  they  will  be 
drafted  into  military  service, 
causes  a  whole  generation  to  won¬ 
der  what  religion  can  offer. 

Religious  Space  Hounds 

“It’s  a  reaction  on  the  part  of 
newspapers  to  a  reaction  on  the 
part  of  the  people,  who  crowd 
churches,”  she  explained.  “We 
are  after  a  story.  We  have  no 
axe  to  grind.  We  are  not  selling 
religion,  simply  reporting  news  on 
an  impartial,  objective  basis.  If 
churches  make  news,  they  get 
space.  Newspapers  are  not  free 
publicity  agents — there  are  a  lot 
of  publicity  hounds  in  the  reli¬ 
gious  line!” 

The  HT  writer  was  asked  about 
conflicting  claims  for  space  by 


beat,”  Miss  Price  concluded. 
“It  isn’t.  It  is  a  gold  mine  of 
features  and  news  of  worldwide 
interest.” 

Church,  Choir  Columns 

For  eight  years,  Alice  Molden- 
hawer  has  been  religious  news  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  New  York  World- 
Telegram  &  Sun.  Her  Saturday 
page  includes  a  column  she  writes 
about  a  special  church  event,  an 
interview  or  an  article  in  which 
she  editorializes,  a  “Church  Cal¬ 
endar”  column  made  up  of  news 
shorts  and  “The  Choir  Loft,”  a 
column  about  church  music  by 
Willard  Irving  Nevins,  a  church 
organist. 

M  iss  Moldenhawer’s  article  is 
the  only  editorial-type  religious 
column  published  by  a  daily  in 
the  city.  Mr.  Nevins’  column  for¬ 
merly  appeared  in  the  old  New 
York  Sun  for  years. 

Religious  news  through  the 
week  is  handled  by  the  city  desk 
and  U.P.  or  AP  reports  are  used 
for  out-of-town  meetings. 

The  W-T&S  editor  was  asked 
about  how  she  apportions  space 
among  different  faiths. 

“I  just  use  my  instinct  and 
news  judgment,”  she  said  with 
a  rueful  smile.  “It  is  too  re¬ 
stricting  to  try  to  make  a  division 
on  the  basis  of  population  percen¬ 
tages  in  each  city.  I  take  it  as  it 
comes  and  judge  it  on  the  basis  of 
general  interest  and  as  to  whether 
it  is  unusual.” 

“Occasionally,  I  receive  letters 
from  fanatics,  but  the  feature 
editor  told  me  in  the  beginning  to 
pay  no  attention  to  abusive  let¬ 
ters.”  she  added. 

Greater  activity  in  churches 
and  greater  recognition  of  the 
value  of  legitimate  news  by  them 
were  reported  by  Miss  Molden- 
hawer. 

Dugan  of  the  Times 

George  Dugan  is  religious  news 
editor  of  the  New  York  Times. 
He  began  as  a  Toledo  (O.)  Blade 
reporter  and  then  worked  in  New 
York  for  eight  years  for  the  Re¬ 
ligious  News  Service.  In  1947, 
he  became  a  general  assignment 
reporter  for  the  Times  and  then 


tional  organization  meetings  as 
he  can.  He  went  to  Amsterdam 
in  1948  for  the  formation  of  the 
World  Council  of  Churches. 

“We  try  to  give  a  balanced  pic¬ 
ture  with  coverage  of  as  many 
sermons  as  we  can,”  explained 
Mr.  Dugan. 

"But  we  get  lots  of  mail  from 
fanatics,”  he  remarked  ruefully. 
“Then,  too,  sometimes  a  local 
church  will  inquire  why  it  is  not 
mentioned.  We  try  to  explain 
that  the  idea  is  to  publish  news — 
that  we  are  not  in  the  promotion 
business  for  specific  churches. 

“We  are  getting  away  from  just 
listing  sermon  topics."  Mr.  Dugan 
continued.  “There  must  be  a  news 
peg.  The  story  must  be  something 
with  news  value.  Religious  news 
stories  have  to  stack  up  with  the 
run  of  the  news.  Therefore,  they 
have  to  be  legitimate  news  to 
stand  up.” 

Growing  Interest 

The  Times  religious  news  editor 
reported  growing  interest  in  his 
specialty  since  the  last  World 
War.  He  explained  that  only  a 
small  portion  of  the  material  fur¬ 
nished  can  be  used  because  of 
space  limitations  and  he  uses  his 
judgment  as  to  what  items  are 
most  newsworthy. 

Larger  newspapers,  Mr.  Dugan 
said,  are  realizing  that  religion, 
like  education  and  science,  should 
be  covered  by  experts  in  the 
field  who  are  competent  reporters 
as  well  as  church  work  specialists. 
A  definite  increase  in  space  given 
the  subject  in  general  news 
columns  is  apparent,  he  asserted. 
At  the  same  time,  church  organ¬ 
izations  are  becoming  more  inter¬ 
national-minded.  he  reported. 

By  a  coincidence,  the  fathers  of 
Mr.  Dugan  and  of  his  friend.  Miss 
Moldenhawer  of  the  W-T&S,  were 
both  Presbyterian  ministers  and 
friends. 

Stresses  Local  Items 

Catherine  Melniker,  who  be¬ 
came  a  reporter  on  the  paper  in 
1937,  is  editor  of  the  Saturday 
(Continued  on  page  52) 
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River  to  Be  Deodorized, 
Stan  Stench  Slinks  Off 


Lima,  O. — It’s  pretty  well  Two  industrial  firms,  pollution 
agreed  here  that  a  quaint,  gas-  contributors  to  the  river,  started 
masked  character  named  Stan  construction  of  waste  water  separa- 
Stench  put  over  the  city’s  $220,-  tor  units.  It  was  discovered  that 
000  ^bond  issue  for  the  clean-up  some  homes  were  adding  to  the 


of  “Hawg  Crick 

If  you  ask  the  voters  they’ll 
tell  you:  “We  voted  for  the  clean¬ 
up  because  Stan  made  us 
ashamed,”  or  “We  voted  for  the 
dean-up  because  we  were  sick 
and  tired  of  seeing  Stan  Stench’s 
picture  in  the  Lima  News." 

Whatever  the  reason,  more 
than  57  per  cent  of  the  voters 
cast  their  ballots  Nov.  6  in  favor 
of  the  issue.  The  clean-up  and 
beautification  of  malodorous  Hawg 
Crick,  (the  newspaper’s  name  for 
the  Ottawa  River),  will  be 
started  next  Spring. 

The  river  was  just  getting  into 
its  annual  reek  season  when 
Stench,  its  avowed  defender,  burst 
upon  the  unsuspecting  newspaper 
readers  July  9,  1950. 

Copyrighted  Character 
Nearly  a  page  was  devoted  to 
pictures  of  the  evil-smelling, 
debris-sitrewn  stream  which 
meanders  through  the  city.  Stench 
appeared  in  each  picture,  relishing 
the  reek  and  the  contamination. 
In  addition  a  Stench  by-line  story 
pointed  up  the  “lovely  slime”  and 
the  “filthy  beauty”  of  the  river. 
Over-line  for  the  layout  was 
“Down  by  the  old  Swill  Stream.” 

Favorable  comment  came  im¬ 
mediately  from  the  readers  in  the 
form  of  letters  to  the  editor  and 
telephone  messages. 

So  Stench’s  “creators,”  Copy 
Reader  Robert  K.  Harrod,  News 
Editor  Robert  S.  Rochester, 
Photographer  Robert  K.  Waldron 
and  Reporter  Tom  Hunter,  put 
together  some  long  range  plans. 

Pictures  of  Stan  and  short  fea¬ 
tures  began  to  appear  regularly  in 
the  newspaper.  Mr.  Harrod  was 
the  gas-masked  character. 

The  good  humored  satire  caught 
the  public’s  fancy,  and  Managing 
Editor  Robert  C.  Barton  took  im¬ 
mediate  steps  to  copyright  the 
“signature”  picture  which  accom¬ 
panied  all  Stan  Stench  by-liners. 

‘The  Stinker’  Is  Licked 

About  30  days  after  Stench’s 
debut,  the  Lima  Civic  Improve¬ 
ment  committee  was  organized  to 
study  the  Hawg  Crick  problem 
and  recommend  a  solution.  So 
Stench  labeled  the  committee 
members  “Bathtakers  of  the  first 
water.” 

Then  the  Lima  Junior  Chamber 
of  Commerce  got  into  the  act. 
The  Jaycee  state  president  made 
a  special  visit  to  the  city  to  award 
Stench  a  huge  badge,  attesting  that 
Stan  was  “Ohio’s  No.  1  Stinker.” 


pollution. 

Spurred  by  the  derisive  Stench, 
and  with  the  aid  of  the  committee, 
the  city  moved  to  clean  its  own 
skirts.  New  sewers  were  laid  with 
proper  connections. 

The  committee  completed  its 
study  and  came  up  with  its  re¬ 
port,  recommending  the  $220,000 
bond  issue. 

“Get  Stench  on  Nov.  6”  was 
the  campaign  slogan. 

As  far  as  the  newspaper’s  part 
in  the  campaign  was  concerned, 
Stan  carried  the  ball.  There  were 
no  editorials  on  the  Hawg  Crick 
situation,  none  in  support  of  the 
bond  issue  except  the  briefest 
possible  reminder  which  appeared 
the  day  before  the  election. 

The  newspaper  figured  the  ec¬ 
centric  Stan  didn’t  need  any  help. 
Apparently  he  didn’t! 

The  day  after  election  Stench 
was  pictured  leaving  town,  his 
bravado  gone,  a  broken,  pathetic 
little  character. 


concerning  Caudle’s  relationship  { 
with  the  racketeer  and  the  winc^ 
merchant.  Other  reporters  tool. 


the  ball  from  there. 


STAN  STENCH  comes  out  of  his 
hole  on  Groundhog  Day  in  Hawg 
Crick. 


Advice  to  Bankers 

Syracuse.  N.  Y. — “Take  a  cold 
shower  and  get  it  over  with”  is 
the  advice  of  a  business  editor  to 
bankers  who  find  they  have  a 
fraud  case  on  their  hands. 

Speaking  at  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  New  York  State  Bank¬ 
ers’  Association  here,  George  A. 
Mooney,  banking  editor  of  the 
New  York  Times,  said: 

“Don’t  clam  up  on  newspapers 
and  thereby  aggravate  your 
troubles.  If  you  make  a  mystery 
of  a  local  sensation,  there  will  be 
public  sfieculation  that  will  make 
things  even  worse  than  they  are.” 

Newspapermen,  “who  have  been 
through  a  lot  of  people’s  messes,” 
can  spot  double-talk  immediately, 
he  told  the  bankers.  Thus  cover¬ 
ing  up  defalcations  may  make 
matters  worse. 

“Don’t  let  your  story  become 
a  series  of  headlines,”  Mr. 
Mooney  warned.  “Bring  in  the 
papers  and  tell  them  everything, 
including  the  maximum  figure  of 
loss,  if  possible.” 


fixing  by  Reporter  Ted  Link.  Pre¬ 
vious  Link  findings  were  followed 
by  the  resigning  under  fire  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Boyle,  former  Democratic 
national  chairman,  and  the  indict¬ 
ment  of  James  Finnegan,  former 
collector  of  internal  revenue  in  St. 
Louis. 

Caudle,  the  P-D  revealed,  penal¬ 
ized  an  assistant,  John  H.  Mitchell, 
because  Mitchell  insisted  on  prose¬ 
cuting  a  $400,000  tax  evasion  case 
in  Mobile,  Ala.  Other  P-D  stories 
disclosed  Caudle  was  a  close  friend 
and  business  associate  of  known 
gamblers  in  oil  speculations;  that 
he  took  a  free  trip  to  Europe  as 
guest  of  two  champagne  dealers, 
from  whom  he  borrowed  $2,000; 
that  he  had  interfered  with  the 
St.  Louis  grand  jury  investigation 
of  tax  fixing.  The  paper  also 
pointed  out  that  it  was  (Taudle  who 
stopped  an  FBI  investigation  of 
frauds  in  the  1946  Kansas  City 
elections,  after  only  six  persons 
had  been  interviewed. 


His  Wish  Comes  True  j 

Richmond,  Va. — When  82-year  ' 
old  William  L.  Roadcap,  a  moun-l 
tain  storekeeper  in  Rickbridge’ 
County,  Virginia,  was  wishing  out 
loud  last  week,  the  right  man 
heard  him. 

It  was  during  an  interview  with 
Hamilton  Crockford,  roving  fea¬ 
ture  writer  of  the  Richmond 
T  imes-Dispatch . 

Mr.  Roadcap  told  how  he’d 
taken  a  job  as  a  construction  work¬ 
er  in  1899,  at  the  age  of  20,  sc 
he  could  travel.  And  how  he  has 
been  on  the  go  much  of  the  time 
since  then. 

But,  he  told  Mr.  Crockford,; 
“I’ve  still  got  it  in  my  system.  1 
want  to  go  to  New  York,  take 
ship  through  the  Panama  Canal 
and  go  on  to  the  West  Coast." 

The  story  appeared — one  of  Mr 
Crockford’s  series  of  sketches  d 
interesting  rural  personalities — and 
things  happened. 

Allyn  Dillard,  president  of  the 
Virginia  Cruise  Corporation,  whid 
is  sponsoring  two  trips  to  tht 
Caribbean  for  Virginia  business¬ 
men,  read  the  story.  He  invited 
Mr.  Roadcap  to  go  along. 

Mighty  handsome  of  them,  said 
Mr.  Roadcap,  when  he  opened  tht 
letter.  “Yes,  I’m  going.” 
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De-Linked  from  Payroll 

St.  Louis  —  President  Truman’s 
dismissal  on  Nov.  16  of  Theron 
Lamar  Caudle  as  Assistant  Attor¬ 
ney  General  in  charge  of  tax  prose¬ 
cutions  was  announced  after  a 
Post-Dispatch  series  of  exclusive 
stories  dealing  with  Mr.  Caudle’s 
activities  in  office. 

The  P-D  disclosures  resulted 
from  further  investigation  of  tax 


Pittsburgh,  Pa. — A  chance  re¬ 
mark  by  a  friend  put  Chester  Pot¬ 
ter,  Pittsburgh  Press  Washington 
correspondent  on  Caudle’s  trail  in 
March,  only  a  month  after  he  had 
been  assigned  to  his  new  post. 

The  friend  asked  Mr.  Potter 
if  he  knew  of  a  Pittsburgh  racke¬ 
teer.  He  did.  The  friend  asked 
Mr.  Potter  if  he  knew  that  Caudle 
was  associating  with  the  racketeer. 
He  didn’t,  but  that  was  enough. 
Over  a  period  of  a  half-year,  the 
Press  reporter  intermittently  kept 
checking  the  story  out. 

Caudle  learned  of  his  interest 
and  finally  asked  the  reporter  to 
hear  out  his  explanation.  Mr.  Pot¬ 
ter  obliged  and  in  the  course  of  the 
conversation,  Caudle  revealed  that 
he  had  taken  a  trip  to  Italy  at  the 
behest  and  the  expense  of  a  wine 
merchant. 

Mr.  Potter  wrote  three  stories 


Break  of  a  Lifetime 

Salt  Lake  City — Tribune-TeU- 
gram  staff  members  were  on  that- 
way  to  the  Nov.  12  wreck  of  tht 
streamliner  at  Weber  Canyoi 
within  minutes  after  it  occurred 
They  were  alerted  by  Heber  Hart 
regional  editor,  who  came  upoi 
the  wreck  as  he  was  returning  to 
Salt  Lake  City  on  U.  S.  30.  whid 
parallels  the  Union  Pacific’s  mail 
line  through  the  canyon,  after  i 
holiday  trip  with  his  family. 

Mr.  Hart’s  family  spent  the  next , 
six  hours  in  a  wayside  tavern  as  ■; 
he  obtained  the  first  coverage  dj 
the  wreck  for  the  Tribune-Tele 
gram  and  worked  with  a  corps  o:  r 
staff  members  and  photographer!!  put 
who  hurried  to  the  scene  fron ;  sev( 
Salt  Lake  City. 

With  roads  between  Salt  Laki 
City  and  the  isolated  wreck  sceiK 
coated  with  ice  and  telephone  line 
limiting  calls,  six  Tribune-Tele 
gram  reporters  and  photographer 
arrived  to  augment  Mr.  Hart's ; 
initial  coverage  and  produced 
Tribune-Telegram  more  than  h 
columns  of  type  and  panoranW| 
photos,  including  a  17-columi 
layout  ( assembled  from  five  pic 
tures)  which  furnished  TribuK 
readers  a  picture  of  the  scene  « 
devastation. 

Forty-eight  hours  later.  Tribune 
Telegram  staff  members  were  stil 
at  the  wreck  scene  and  at  tlx 
Evanston  rescue  headquarters 
covering  final  details  of  identi^ 
tion  of  dead  and  injured  and  iW' 
tial  phases  of  invoskigation  if* 
causes  of  the  wreck. 
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OLD  MOTHER  WINSTON 

Baldowsky,  Atlanta  (Gn.)  Constitution 


'NOW— JUST  RELAX' 

Ray,  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star 


TIMED  FOR  SANTA 

■'.'iihUsoii,  Ft>rt  li’aync  (Irul.)  ,\v7vs-Scntinel 
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Papers  to  Sue 
County  for  Full 
Fiscal  Record 

Paris,  Ky. — Publication  of  a 
county  financial  statement  submit¬ 
ted  by  the  Bourbon  County  fiscal 
court  was  refused  last  week  by  the 
two  Paris  newspapers,  the  Ken¬ 
tuckian  -  Citizen  and  the  Paris 
Daily  Enterprise,  on  the  grounds 
that  the  statement  does  not  com¬ 
ply  with  the  law. 

The  current  financial  statement, 
covering  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  .^0,  1951,  is  the  second  sub¬ 
mitted  by  the  court,  the  first  be¬ 
ing  a  “highly  condensed”  state¬ 
ment  that,  the  newspapers  con¬ 
tend,  was  contrary  to  state  law 
providing  for  fully  itemized  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  county’s  transac¬ 
tions. 

That  first  statement  was  refused 
publication  by  the  two  papers 
several  weeks  ago. 

Refusal  of  publication  of  the 
latest  version  of  the  financial  re¬ 
port  was  on  the  same  non- 
compliance  grounds  governing  the 
presentation  in  itemized  form. 

Both  newspapers,  after  taking 
the  position  that  neither  report 
complied  with  the  statutes  gov¬ 
erning  such  publication,  have  em¬ 
ployed  counsel  to  institute  suit 
jointly  to  compel  publication  of 
an  itemized  account  of  financial 
transactions  of  the  county  for  the 
recently  ended  fiscal  year  in  a 
full  and  complete  statement  form 
as  stipulated  by  the  law. 

Several  days  ago.  Bourbon 
County  Judge  J.  M.  Leer  notified 
both  newspapers  by  letter  that  in 
event  the  second  report  submit¬ 
ted  was  refused  publication,  it 
was  suggested  by  a  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  court,  the  statement. 


as  now  prepared,  s-hould  be  “post 
ed  at  the  courthouse  door.” 

It  was  pointed  out  by  the 
papers  that  this  procedure  also 
does  not  comply  with  the  law  since 
both  papers  are  publications  of 
general  circulation  in  the  county 
and  that  public  posting  is  provided 
for  in  the  statutes  only  where 
there  are  no  publication  facilities. 

Douglas  Cornette,  Louisville, 
president  of  the  Kentucky  Press 
Association,  has  signified  the  in¬ 
tention  of  the  state  press  associa¬ 
tion  to  become  affiliated  with  the 
action  of  the  Paris  newspapers 
against  the  fiscal  court,  the  affili¬ 
ation  being  on  behalf  of  the  two 
publications  here. 

Counsel  has  already  been  ac¬ 
quired  by  the  papers  to  institute 
the  suit.  The  attorneys  retained 
were  listed  as  Cassius  M.  Clay 
and  Raymond  Connell,  both  of 
Paris. 

■ 

Jack  James  Named 
To  Hong  Kong  Bureau 

Appointment  of  Jack  James  as 
United  Press  Hong  Kong  bureau 
manager  has  been  announced  by 
Ernest  Hoberecht,  U.P.  general 
manager  for  Asia. 

Mr.  James,  a  native  of  Mayetta, 
Kans.,  was  U.P.  bureau  manager 
in  Seoul,  Korea,  when  the  North 
Koreans  launched  their  June  25, 
1950,  attack  that  set  off  the  cur¬ 
rent  war. 

■ 

Hussman  Purchase 

FCC  has  been  asked  to  approve 
sale  of  a  75%  interest  in  KWFC 
at  Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  to  Walter 
E.  Hussman,  publisher  of  the  Cam¬ 
den  (Ark.)  News  who  owns 
KAMD  in  Camden  and  KCMC  at 
Texarkana.  The  price  paid  to  Dr. 
N.  B.  Burch  and  family  for  KWFC 
control  was  given  as  $60,000. 


Rural  Officers  Martin  Sees 


Drop  'Request' 
To  Check  Notes 

Wampsville,  N.  Y. — Madison 
County  Board  of  Supervisors 
failed  to  carry  out  a  request  that 
reporters  covering  their  meetings 
here  show  their  notes  to  a  newly- 
created  publicity  committee. 

George  Walters,  staffer  of  the 
Syracuse  Herald  Journal,  said  he 
was  the  only  newsman  covering 
the  Board's  Tuesday  session  and 
that  publicity  committee  members 
had  not  asked  him  to  show  his 
notes. 

Mr.  Walters,  the  only  reporter 
regularly  covering  the  board’s  ses¬ 
sions.  said  he  believed  publicity 
on  the  decision  to  ask  newsmen 
to  show  their  notes  had  scared  the 
committee  into  letting  the  mat¬ 
ter  die. 

The  three-member  committee 
was  formed  Nov.  13.  Supervisor 
Ross  Patane  explained  the  request 
was  “not  a  formal  demand”  and 
he  said  it  was  designed  to  see  that 
“you  have  all  the  story.” 

Mr.  Walters  agreed  with  Mr. 
Patane  that  the  supervisors  are 
“very  helpful.” 

Newspapers  in  the  territory  did 
not  appear  to  be  disturbed  by  the 
committee’s  request. 

William  L.  Courson,  managing 
editor  of  the  Rome  Sentinel,  said 
the  paper’s  reporter  covering  the 
supervisors  never  has  been  ques¬ 
tioned  about  his  notes  or  items. 
He  believed  the  idea  was  intended 
to  be  explanatory  for  new  re¬ 
porters  rather  than  censory. 

John  Tuttle,  editor  of  the  Onei¬ 
da  Daily  Dispatch,  termed  the 
affair,  carried  on  wire  services,  a 
“tempest  in  a  teapot.” 


editor  S  publisher  for  November  24,  1951 


U.  S.  Acting 
To  Free  Oatis 

The  State  Department  is  "really 
doing  everything  within  its  power” 
to  get  William  Oatis  out  of  jail 
in  Czechoslovakia,  Harry  Martin, 
president  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Guild,  reported  to  the 
Guild's  lEB  this  week. 

Mr.  Martin  had  been  instructed 
by  the  Board  to  investigate  the 
possible  formation  of  a  Newspa¬ 
per  Committee  to  Free  Oatis. 

Reporting  on  the  results  of 
meetings  with  AP  General  Mana¬ 
ger  Frank  Starzel  and  at  the  State 
Department,  Mr.  Martin  wrote; 

“While  I  am  not  at  liberty  to 
disclose  much  of  the  information 
that  was  given  me,  1  will  say  that 
I  found  Department  officials  most 
willing  to  consider  any  suggestions 
and  to  discuss  any  possibilities  in 
which  William  Oatis’  fellow  Guild 
members  might  be  interested. 

“And  I.  like  Mr.  Starzel,  came 
away  convinced  that  the  State 
Department  is  really  doing  every¬ 
thing  within  its  power  to  free  Bill 
Oatis  and  that,  for  the  moment  at 
least,  the  appointment  of  any  of¬ 
ficial  committee  on  a  national 
scale  might  complicate  rather 
than  facilitate  the  efforts  that  arc 
being  made.” 

■ 

CPP  To  Shift  Accounts 

Effective  March  1,  1952,  the 
Colgate-Palntolive-Peet  Co.,  Jer¬ 
sey  City,  N.  J.,  will  throw  its 
Super  Suds  account  from  William 
Esty  Co..  New  York,  to  Cunning¬ 
ham  &  Walsh,  Inc.  Esty  will  get 
a  new  product  soon  to  go  into 
test  areas.  Kirkman  brands  go  to 
the  Charles  W.  Hoyt  Agency. 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 


Eastern  Air  Lines  Ready 
To  Break  Record  Drive 


Robert  B.  McIntyre 

Long  one  of  the  nation’s  leading 
users  of  newspaper  space,  Eastern 
Air  Lines,  Inc.,  will  shortly  take 
off  on  the  first  lap  of  the  “most 
comprehensive  advertising  and 
promotion  program  in  the  history 
of  commercial  aviation;”  will  start 
with  1,000-line  announcement  ads 
in  21  newspapers  from  New  York 
to  Florida  heralding  the  arrival  of 
its  re-equipped  “Super-Fleet”  of  40- 
passenger,  twin-engined  Silver  Fal¬ 
cons  and  88-passenger,  four-en¬ 
gined  Super  Constellations. 

Just  when  the  campaign  will  be 
released  depends  on  how  soon 
Eastern  can  expect  to  take  delivery 
of  the  new  planes  from  the  Glenn 
L.  Martin  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
(Falcons),  and  Lockheed  Aircraft 
Corp.,  Burbank,  Calif.  (Super 
Connies).  But  the  airline  confident¬ 
ly  hopes  to  get  the  first  of  its 
Falcons  into  scheduled  inter-city 
service  sometime  in  December. 
Meanwhile,  here  is  how  the  pend¬ 
ing  campaign  shaped  up  this  week 
as  outlined  for  Editor  &  Publish¬ 
er  by  William  Van  Dusen,  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  and  advertising. 

$3-VIill!on  Budget 

Withm  a  12-month  period  more 
than  $2,100,000  of  an  overall  bud¬ 
get  of  $3,000,000  will  be  spent  in 
dailies  in  90  cities  located  on  East¬ 
ern’s  24-state  route  system.  And, 
for  the  first  time  in  the  airline’s  17- 
year-old  history,  r.o.p.  color  will 
be  used  in  67  newspapers  in  45  of 
Eastern’s  90  cities.  About  $700,000 
is  earmarked  for  radio-TV,  and 
direct  promotion  will  get  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  the  budget. 

With  the  opening  gun  in  East¬ 
ern’s  pending  campaign  (via  Flet¬ 
cher  D.  Richards,  Inc.,  New  York) 
primed  and  ready  to  fire.  Eastern’s 
ad  mentor  explained  that  $500,000 
will  be  spent  on  a  series  of  five- 
week  newspaper  salvos  marking 
the  integration  of  Eastern’s  Silver 
Falcons  into  service;  added  that 
the  complete  program  behind  the 
new  ship  will  represent  an  expendi¬ 
ture  of  well  over  $1,000,000.  An 
additional  $500,000  will  be  used 
to  introduce  Super  Connie. 

The  new  fleet,  consisting  of  60 
Falcons  and  30  Connies  will  rep¬ 
resent  fulfillment  of  a  $100,000,- 
000  replacement  program  for  East¬ 
ern;  will  step  up  the  airline’s  inter¬ 
city  schedule  speeds  by  100  miles 
per  hour,  and  more  than  double 
the  present  passenger  and  cargo 
capacity. 

Eastern  figures  it  can  make  good 
use  of  its  new  fleet.  As  the  princi¬ 
pal  North-South  carrier  in  U.  S., 
it  serves  the  entire  area  from  New 
England  on  the  North  and  Florida 


and  the  Gulf  Ports  on  the  south, 
westward  through  the  Great  Lakes 
to  the  Mississippi  and  deep  into 
the  heart  of  Texas.  More  recently. 
Eastern  established  the  first  domes¬ 
tic  trunk  routes  to  tie  Puerto  Rico 
into  the  Mainland  network. 

The  airline’s  Atlantic  Seaboard 
service  has  been  developed  into 
one  of  the  nation’s  most  heavily 
traveled  routes  and  one  of  the 
most  profitable.  Over  the  years 
Eastern  has  multiplied  its  Florida 
business  10  times  and  has  more 
recently  been  expanding  coach 
service  as  a  means  of  attracting 
even  greater  volume;  is  already 
the  world’s  largest  operator  of  air 
coach  travel. 

17th  Profit  Year 
Eastern,  the  only  scheduled  air¬ 
line  operating  without  benefit  of 
government  subsidy,  is  well  into 
its  17th  consecutive  year  of  profit¬ 
able  operation;  has  concentrated 
almost  entirely  on  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  for  its  promotion  during 
this  period. 

Last  year,  for  example.  Eastern 
not  only  was  the  largest  newspaper 
advertiser  among  all  airlines  (spent 
$1,082,531)  but  among  all  forms 
of  transportation  companies  as 
well. 

“Once  our  extra-heavy  ad  cam¬ 
paign  gets  underway,”  Mr.  Van 
Dusen  predicts,  “We  are  virtually 
certain  to  retain  this  leadership.” 

‘Rick*  Credits  Dailies 
Capt.  Eddie  Rickenbacker,  East¬ 
ern’s  president  and  general  man¬ 
ager,  credits  an  intensive  use  of 
newspaper  advertising,  plus  a  high 
volume  of  airline  traffic  in  general, 
for  a  123%  increase  in  the  air¬ 
line's  net  earnings  for  the  nine 
months  of  1951. 

Earnings  for  this  period,  he  re¬ 
ported,  were  $3,890,983  compared 
with  $1,746,000  for  the  same  pe¬ 
riod  a  year  ago.  “This  record  in¬ 
crease  largely  reflects  the  progress 
we  have  made  in  developing  new 
traffic  to  fill  in  the  traditional  ‘val¬ 
ley’  of  our  summertime  travel,  and 
has  been  accomplished  for  the 
most  part  by  an  intensive  news¬ 
paper  drive,  now  three  years  old, 
to  establish  Florida  as  a  year 
’round  vacationland.”  (See  cut). 

In  an  exclusive  statement  to 
Editor  &  Publisher  this  week, 
Capt.  Rickenbacker  said  the  pri¬ 
mary  drive  in  all  Eastern  ad  cam¬ 
paigns  is  in  newspapers.  “This 
policy,”  he  asserted,  “reflects  my 
belieL  from  years  of  experience, 
that  the  daily  newspaper,  which 
our  prospective  customers  rely  on 
for  the  news  that  interests  them, 
is  the  most  effective  place  to  pre¬ 
sent  our  sales  message. 
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Turned  a  ‘Valley’  Into  a  ‘Peak' 
s 

“Through  the  use  of  large-space 
newspaper  advertising,  supplement¬ 
ed  by  local  radio,”  the  captain 
continued,  “we  can  concentrate 
our  advertising  expenditures  where 
and  when  we  have  additional  serv¬ 
ices  available  or  need  an  additional 
local  sales  force  to  maintain  satis¬ 
factory  traffic  volume. 

“By  this  means  we  keep  a  close 
check  on  advertising  costs  in  terms 
of  the  direct  results  produced. 
Newspaper  advertising  gives  us  a 
pre-tested  means  of  reaching  the 
greatest  number  of  the  people  we 
need  to  reach  at  the  lowest  pos¬ 
sible  cost.” 

No  Laurel-Resting 

Despite  this  rosy  picture  of  sales 
and  newspaper  advertising.  Eastern 
doesn’t  plan  to  rest  on  its  laurels 
nor  permit  the  dailies  on  its  sched¬ 
ule  to  do  so.  That’s  why,  for  one 
thing,  its  new  campaign  is  in  the 
works.  For  another,  the  airline 
will  have  to  dig  up  more  passen¬ 
gers  than  ever  if  it’s  going  to  make 
good  its  boast  to  more  than  double 
its  present  passenger  and  cargo 
capacity  with  its  new  fleet  of 
planes. 

This  in  itself  is  quite  a  goal  to 
even  try  to  match,  let  alone  dou¬ 
ble.  Yet,  almost  instinctively. 
Eastern  turns  to  newspapers  to 
help  it  do  the  job.  For  the  first 
nine  months  of  this  year,  the  air¬ 
line  flew  45,840,111  revenue 
plane  miles,  10%  above  the  41,- 
631,865  flown  for  the  first  nine 
months  of  1950. 

Revenue  passengers  carried  in¬ 
creased  from  1,931.773  to  2,658,- 
671,  a  gain  of  38%,  and  revenue 
passenger  miles  flown  soared  from 
960,434,974  in  the  first  three 
quarters  of  1950  to  1,294.544,194 
for  the  same  period  this  year,  an 
increase  of  35%. 

Induced  Hotel  Men 

Three  years  ago  Eastern  induced 
Florida  hotel  managers  to  remain 
open  during  the  summer  as  well 
as  the  winter  months  and  launched 
heavy  newspaper  promotional 


Red  Cross  Unit 
Gets  $50,000 
Newspaper  Aid 

Oakland,  Calif. — An  arithmetic  ' 
twist  of  the  wrist  is  required  if 
newspapers  are  to  win  a  Thanks¬ 
giving-spirit  of  appreciation  for  I 
their  services  to  community  organ- 
izations,  reports  Mrs.  Ursula  Cru- 
zan,  director,  public  information, 
Oakland  Chapter  of  the  American 
Red  Cross. 

Such  a  translation  of  space  into 
understandable  terms  was  accom¬ 
plished  here  where  a  survey  was 
completed  showing  that  the  Oak¬ 
land  Chapter  had  obtained  $50,000 
worth  of  newspaper  space  in  a 
year’s  time.  The  twist  into  plain 
talk  was  accomplished  by  convert- ) 
ing  1 0,866 Vi  inches  into  adver¬ 
tising  dollars,  using  the  retail  rate 
of  each  newspaper. 

“The  idea  here  arose  out  of  des¬ 
peration,”  Mrs.  Cruzan  said,  ex¬ 
plaining  her  mounting  fears  lest 
over-zealous  Red  Cross  members 
press  demands  on  sympathetic 
newspapers  and  jeopardize  the  or¬ 
ganization’s  good-will. 

“We  have  so  many  housewives 
who  knew  all  about  newspapers 
because  they  had  worked  on 
their  college  papers.  Others  know 
the  publishers  socially.  All  have 
such  big  ideas  for  ‘spreads’  in 
newspapers.  None  seem  to  realize 
the  contribution  the  press  is  mak¬ 
ing.” 

Boosts  the  Prime  Medium 

Mrs.  Cruzan  herself  was  on  the  ^ 
defensive.  She  talked  of  newspa¬ 
pers  as  the  prime  medium  in  plan¬ 
ning  campaigns  and  programs  only 
to  find  newspaper  support  was 
taken  as  a  matter  of  course,  she 
explained.  Committee  members  of¬ 
ten  only  thought  of  how  much 
more  space  should  be  granted— 
“one  person  even  suggested  we  ask 
for  a  red  banner  line,  and  every¬ 
one  wanted  big  spreads  of  pictures 
for  every  event.” 

“They  did  not  understand  inches 
of  space,  but  they  did  understand 
dollars,”  Mrs.  Cruzan  explained. 
Her  tabulation  based  on  space  re¬ 
ceived  in  the  Oakland  Tribune, 
San  Leandro  News  Observer,  Hay¬ 
ward  Review,  Hayward  Journal, 
Livermore  Herald,  Niles  Town¬ 
ship  Register  and  Oakland  Shop¬ 
ping  News. 

Deeply  conscious  of  the  support 
newspapers  give  freely  to  public 
services.  Mrs.  Cruzan  regards  rela- 
lations  with  the  newspapers  as  a 
capital  investment  which  is  not  to 
be  ^depleted  by  excess  demands. 
The  widow  of  the  late  Don  Cruzan, 
for  years  state  editor  of  the  Trib¬ 
une,  she  has  been  on  the  Re<l 
Cross  assignment  for  6V4  years. 

In  safeguarding  this  “capital." 
Mrs.  Cruzan  has  adopted  advertis¬ 
ing  agency  techniques  and  rattles 
off  circulation  figures  of  how 


campaign  aimed  at  extending  the  many  people  are  reached  by  each 
southern  vacation  season.  Typical  story  in  each  paper  in  the  style  of 
(Continued  on  page  50)  an  experienced  space  salesman 
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Hills  Executive  Editor 
For  Miami  and  Detroit 


Detroit — Lee  Hills,  managing 
editor  of  the  Miami  Herald,  has 
been  named  executive  editor  of 


the  Detroit  Free 
Press. 

He  will  take 
over  the  execu¬ 
tive  duties  of 
Managing  Editor 
Dale  Stafford, 
who  has  resigned 
to  become  editor 
and  publisher  of 
the  Greenville 
(Mich.)  Daily 
News,  effective 
Dec.  1. 


Hills 


Mr.  Hills,  who  will  make  his 
home  in  Detroit,  is  also  taking  the 
title  of  executive  editor  of  the 
Miami  Herald.  George  Beebe, 
Sunday  editor,  has  been  desig¬ 
nated  acting  managing  editor. 

Announcement  of  the  changes 
at  the  two  Knight  newspapers, 
was  made  by  Basil  L.  Walters, 
executive  editor  for  the  group, 
which  also  includes  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  and  the  Akron  Bea¬ 
con  Journal. 


Recipient  of  Many  Honors 

Mr.  Hills,  who  has  won  a  na¬ 
tional  reputation  as  a  newspaper 
executive,  will  be  returning  to  the 
Midwest  after  nine  years  of  di¬ 
recting  Florida’s  largest  newspa¬ 
per.  For  seven  years  before  join¬ 
ing  the  Knight  Newspapers  he  was 
one  of  the  top  executives  on 
Scripps-Howard  papers  in  Indian¬ 
apolis,  Memphis,  Cleveland  and 
Oklahoma  City. 

He  was  president  last  year  of 
the  Associated  Press  Managing 
Editors  Association  and  his  work 
in  this  organization  won  awards 
for  research  in  journalism  and 
recognition  for  improving  news¬ 
paper  content  and  readability. 

Last  week  he  was  elected  first 
vicepresident  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi, 
national  professional  journalistic 
fraternity,  at  its  convention  here. 
Last  Spring  he  received  the  Award 
for  Distinguished  Service  in  Jour¬ 
nalism  from  the  University  of 
Missouri  for  “his  leadership  in 
finding  new  editorial  techniques 
and  setting  new  patterns  for  the 
improvement  of  today’s  journal¬ 
ism.” 


Directed  Crime  Attack 

He  directed  the  campaign 
against  crime  which  won  the 
Pulitzer  Prize  for  the  Herald  this 
year. 

Mr.  Hill  is  one  of  the  few 
Americans*  ever  to  receive  the 
Maria  Moors  Cabot  Award  from 
Columbia  University  for  outstand¬ 
ing  contributions  to  better  inter- 
American  relations. 

In  1945,  Mr.  Hills  took  a  leave 
of  absence  and  went  to  Europe  as 
a  war  correspondent.  He  has 
made  numerous  reporting  trips 


abroad,  writing  dispatches  for  the 
Chicago  Daily  News  Foreign  Serv¬ 
ice  from  the  Far  East,  Europe, 
South  Africa,  the  Middle  East  and 
South  America. 

He  helped  organize  the  move  to 
build  a  $100,000,000  Inter- Ameri¬ 
can  cultural  and  trade  center  in 
Miami.  He  developed  an  inter¬ 
national  air-express  edition  of  the 
Herald  which  is  distributed 
throughout  Latin  America,  and  has 
been  active  in  Red  Cross,  Com¬ 
munity  Chest  and  other  civic  af¬ 
fairs. 

He  is  co-author  of  a  text  book 
on  radio  facsimile  journalism.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  American  So¬ 
ciety  of  Newspaper  Editors  and  of 
the  Advisory  Board  of  the  Gradu¬ 
ate  School  of  Journalism  of  the 
University  of  Southern  California. 

In  Business  25  Years 

Mr.  Hills  is  a  native  of  North 
Dakota.  A  newspaper  veteran  of 
25  years,  he  was  editor  of  a  coun¬ 
try  weekly  in  Utah  at  18.  He  was 
educated  at  Brigham  Young  Uni¬ 
versity,  the  University  of  Missouri 
and  Oklahoma  City  School  of 
Law  and  is  a  member  of  the  bar. 

Mr.  Stafford  purchased  the 
Greenville  paper  from  Publisher 
Sherwood  D.  R.  Smith,  owner 
since  Jan.  1,  1946,  who  retained 
possession  of  the  building  housing 
the  paper.  Mr.  Smith  was  a  vice- 
president  of  McGraw-Hill  Publish¬ 
ing  Company  in  New  York  from 
1942-1947. 

Mr.  Stafford,  43,  also  “grew  up” 
in  the  profession,  starting  as  a 
correspondent  for  the  Lansing 
(Mich.)  State  Journal  while  still 
in  high  school.  He  was  a  sports- 
writer  for  the  Lansing  Capital 
News  and  was  with  the  Pontiac 
Press  before  joining  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  as  sportswriter.  He 
moved  to  the  Free  Press  as  sports 
editor  10  years  ago,  and  became 
managing  editor  in  1945. 

Mr.  Beebe,  graduate  of  Boston 
University’s  School  of  Journalism 
was  city  editor  of  the  Billings 
(Mont.)  Gazette  before  going  to 
Florida. 


15-Year  Diamond 

Glendale,  Calif. — Charles  C. 

Sushaw,  executive  editor  of  Glen- 
ile  News-Press,  will  add  15-year 
diamond  to  his  service  pin  Nov. 
27.  Others  who  will  add  five- 
year  pins  are:  Hoyt  Cater,  dis¬ 
play  manager;  Jack  McClanahan, 
J.  C.  Montoya,  Charles  Jester,  all 
of  composing  room,  and  Bob  Gil- 
lam,  circulation. 

■ 

Big  Grocery  Linage 

On  Friday,  Nov.  16,  the  Wash¬ 
ington  (D.  C.)  Post  carried  its 
largest  day’s  volume  of  retail  gro¬ 
cery  advertising — 37,517  lines. 
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Westchester 
Group  Adds 
14th  Paper 

Westchester  County  Publishers, 
Inc.,  with  headquarters  in  White 
Plains,  N.  Y.,  have  acquired  the 
Bronxville  Reporter,  a  weekly 
founded  in  October,  1940,  by 
Edward  P.  Call. 

The  Bronxville  Reporter,  of  the 
Village  of  Bronxville,  was  pur¬ 
chased  from  the  Gramatan  Print¬ 
ers  and  Publishers,  Inc.,  John  G. 
Shedd  II,  publisher,  at  an  undis¬ 
closed  figure. 

Formal  announcement  of  the 
transfer  of  ownership  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  statement  from  Wil¬ 
liam  L.  Fanning,  vicepresident  and 
general  manager  of  Westchester 
County  Publishers,  that  as  a  first 
step  toward  improved  service  and 
news  coverage,  the  Bronxville  Re¬ 
porter  will,  beginning  Dec.  4,  be 
published  each  Tuesday  and 
Thursday. 

Mr.  Fanning  also  announced 
that  the  news  staff  will  be  headed 
by  Edith  Barber  Mathey,  editor 
and  general  manager,  who  was 
for  more  than  10  years  women’s 
page  editor  of  the  White  Plains 
Reporter  Dispatch.  Previously, 
Mrs.  Mathey,  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Michigan,  had 
worked  on  the  Paris  Herald. 

Frederick  W,  Greenwood,  Jr., 
who  has  been  with  the  Westchester 
Group  for  15  years,  will  be  the 
advertising  manager. 

With  the  addition  of  the  Bronx¬ 
ville  Reporter  the  Westchester 
Group,  which  is  represented  by 
Kelly  Smith  Company,  includes  14 
newspapers:  nine  dailies,  four 
weeklies  and  one  twice  a  week. 

■ 

McGovern  Observes 
His  82nd  Birthday 

Bridgeport,  Conn.  —  “Feeling 
pretty  well”  was  the  word  from 
the  dean  of  Connecticut  newspa¬ 
permen. 

James  Lawrence  McGovern,  as¬ 
sociate  editor  of  the  Bridgeport 
Post  and  Telegram,  recuperating 
from  a  recent  illness,  marked  his 
82nd  birthday  Nov.  13  receiving 
hundereds  of  messages  from 
newsmen  throughout  Connecticut 
and  the  world. 

Mr.  McGovern  had  a  “cake 
with  82  candles  and  82  friends  to 
help  eat  it.” 


Negro's  Trial 
In  'Leering'  Cose 
Gets  Big  Ploy 

Greensboro,  N.  C. — ^The  trial 
of  a  Negro  tenant  farmer  in  the 
small  town  of  Yancey ville,  N.  C. 
brought  news  representatives  from 
newspapers  as  far  away  as  Lon¬ 
don. 

The  newsmen  came  to  cover  the 
trial  of  Mack  Ingram,  a  44-year- 
old  sharecropper  and  father  of 
nine,  whose  case  has  been  es¬ 
poused  by  the  international  Com¬ 
munist  press  as  “rape  by  leering.” 

Ingram  was  arrested  in  June  on 
a  charge  of  assault  with  intent  to 
commit  rape  on  a  17-year-old 
white  farm  girl.  Miss  Willie  Jean 
Boswell — who  has  since  married 
and  is  now  Mrs.  Edward  Webster. 
When  tried  in  Recorder’s  Court  in 
Yanceyville  this  Summer,  Ingram 
was  found  guilty  of  the  charge  and 
given  a  two-year  sentence. 

He  appealed  to  Caswell  County 
Superior  Court. 

The  case  brought  international 
repercussions  when  it  was  discov¬ 
ered  that  Ingram  never  got  closer 
than  70  feet  to  the  girl,  although 
he  followed  her  across  a  tobacco 
field  and  “leered  at  her.” 

When  Ingram’s  trial  opened 
Nov.  14,  the  Associated  Press,  In¬ 
ternational  News  Service,  and  the 
United  Press  sent  men  to  cover  it, 
and  even  Stanley  Mays,  New  York 
correspondent  for  the  London 
Daily  Mirror,  was  on  hand  to  give 
British  readers  an  insight  into  the 
American  judicial  system. 

The  case  also  brought  reporters 
from  the  New  York  Post,  the 
Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Courier,  the  Dan¬ 
ville  (Va.)  Bee,  Ihe  Raleigh  News 
and  Observer,  the  Greensboro 
Daily  News,  and  the  Durham  Her¬ 
ald. 

Ingram  was  represented  by  six 
attorneys,  four  of  them  hired  by 
the  National  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored  People. 
On  the  first  day  of  the  trial,  the 
court  reduced  the  charges  against 
Ingram  to  assault  on  a  female. 

Ingram’s  attorneys  contended 
that  the  Negro  man  went  into  the 
tobacco  field  to  borrow  a  trailer 
from  Mrs.  Webster’s  father,  and 
left  when  he  did  not  see  him 
there. 

The  case  went  before  the  jury 
composed  of  8  white  men  and  4 
Negroes  on  Nov.  15,  and  was  de¬ 
clared  a  mistrial  the  following  day 
after  the  jury  was  split  10  for  con¬ 
viction,  and  2  against. 

The  story  was  played  on  page 
one  of  most  of  the  North  Carolina 
dailies. 

■ 

Join  Miami  SDX 

Miami — New  members  recently 
accepted  into  the  Greater  Miami 
chapter  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi  were 
James  M.  Cox,  Jr.,  vicepresident 
of  the  Miami  Daily  News,  and  D. 
J.  Mahoney,  publisher. 
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JOURNALISM  EDUCATION 

Teachers  Argue  Values 
Of  Foreign  Languages 


Answer — If  one  wants  to  gain  linguistics  rather  than  a  speciSc 
greater  understanding  and  ap-  language.  I  have  never  known  a 
preciation  of  France,  best  way  to  student  who  completed  a  require- 
do  it  is  to  study  France,  not  ment  of  one  or  two  semesters  of 
memorize  irregular  French  verbs.  French  or  Spanish  or  German  who 
2.  It  is  good  mental  discipline,  knew  more  than  a  smattering  of 
and  teaches  students  to  think.  the  language  when  his  required 
Answer — Experimental  psychol-  work  was  finished, 
ogists  proved  years  ago  that  carry-  “Since  few  students  actually 


By  Dwight  Bentel 

Students  challenge  the  foreign 
language  requirement  more  than 
any  other  in  the  journalism  -curri¬ 
culum. 

“Why,”  a  lot  of  them  demand, 
“do  I  have  to  take  a  language? 
What’s  that  got  to  do  with  news¬ 
paper  work?” 

It  would  be  fine  if  journalism 
teachers  could  give  a  conclusive 
answer.  Two  out  of  three  schools 
and  departments  require  foreign 
language  study,  an  E&P  survey 
shows.  Students  at  these  schools 
spend  more  than  half  &  million 
hours  a  year  memorizing  words, 
declining  verbs,  mouthing  pro¬ 
nunciations  in  some  foreign 
tongue. 

But  none  of  these  schools,  or 
for  that  matter  none  which  do  not 
impose  language  requirements,  can 
prove  or  disprove  many  of  the 
claims  for  foreign  language  study. 

No  Proof  of  Benefits 
And  more  importantly,  none  of 
the  schools  requiring  foreign 
languages  can  show  conclusively 
that  values  of  such  study  for 
journalism  students  exceed  those 
potential  in  other  subjects  not  re¬ 
quired. 

That  is,  on  basis  of  present 
evidence  they  can’t  prove  that 
journalism  students  benefit  more 
from  the  study  of  languages  than 
from  equivalent  time  and  effort 
in  other  courses. 

The  unwilling  student  who  pro¬ 
tests  boning  French  a  year  or  two 
is  entitled  to  know  why  he’s  wrong 
— if  he  is.  The  teacher  of  journali- 
ism  hasn’t  discharged  his  respon¬ 
sibility  by  patting  the  youngster 
on  the  head  and  telling  him,  in 
effect,  “Papa  knows  best.” 

But  any  explanation  is  dishonest 
that  pretends  to  cite  proof.  The 
facts  simply  aren’t  known.  At 
many  schools  the  only  honest 
answer  to  skeptical  students  is 
this: 

“The  foreign  language  require¬ 
ment  is  a  traditional  part  of  the 
liberal  arts  curriculum.  We’ve  in¬ 
herited  it  from  the  liberal  arts 
college,  we  have  nothing  to  say 
about  it,  and  that's  that.” 

It  should  be  pointed  out  here 
that  this  piece  is  not  a  judgment 
on  the  validity  of  the  foreign 
language  requirement  for  students 
of  journalism.  It  is  an  effort  to  in¬ 
dicate  the  need  to  discover  the 
facts  .  At  many  J-schools,  language 
study  claims  one-fourth  to  one- 
fifth  of  a  journalism  student’s  al¬ 
ready  overcrowded  program  for 
two  years. 

Most  Controversial 


lot  of  other  seemingly  desirable 
liberal  arts  courses.  A  priori  claims 
offer  a  shaky  justification. 

Question  might  be  raised,  “Why 
pick  on  the  languages?  What  about 
all  the  other  requirements  in  the 
J-student’s  curriculum?” 

Fair  enough  .  .  .  except  that  at 
many  schools  foreign  language  is 
the  heaviest  single  requirement  in 
the  journalism  program.  .  .  . 

Other  courses  conceivably  might 
bring  greater  returns  of  the  ver>' 
same  values  claimed  by  foreign 
languages.  .  .  . 

The  foreign  language  require¬ 
ment  has  become  one  of  the  most 
controversial  in  higher  educa¬ 
tion.  .  .  . 

A  number  of  institutions,  over 
the  bitter  opposition  of  the  acad¬ 
emic  traditionalists,  have  thrown 
the  requirement  out,  maintain¬ 
ing  that  the  value  of  a  subject 
is  determined  by  the  need  of  the 
individual  student  and  clearly  that 
foreign  language  study  does  not 
serve  the  needs  of  all  (extreme 
example  has  occurred  in  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  state  college,  where  the 
state  board  of  education  recently 
has  ruled  that  a  foreign  language 
may  not  be  required  in  fulfillment 
of  a  major).  .  .  . 

A  considerable  number  of  direc¬ 
tors  and  faculty  of  journalism 
schools  reject  outright  the  claims 
of  the  foreign  language  propon¬ 
ents.  .  .  . 

And  surveys  have  shown  that 
journalism  graduates  attach  small 
value  to  their  college  language 
studies.  The  recent  Ohio  State 
University  survey  of  graduates 
(E&P  Nov.  3,  page  26),  for  ex¬ 
ample,  reports  the  grads  rate  their 
foreign  language  study  at  Ohio  at 
the  bottom  of  the  list  as  against 
English  composition  and  psy¬ 
chology  at  the  top. 

This  was  an  occupational  use¬ 
fulness  rating — but  some  of  the 
claims  made  for  foreign  language 
study  are  for  vocational  values. 

At  any  rate,  the  J-schools  clearly 
owe  it  to  their  students,  and  to  the 
newspaper  industry  for  which  they 
are  training,  to  come  up  with  the 
facts. 

Traditional  Arguments 
Traditional  arguments  for  a 
foreign  language  requirement  in 
the  journalism  curriculum,  and 
their  standard  answers,  go  like 
this: 

1.  High  culture  values  are  de¬ 
rived  from  studying  the  language 
of  another  nation.  The  student 
gains  insight  into  the  country  and 
the  people,  and  a  greater  apprecia- 


over  of  mental  discipline  from  one 
field  to  another  is  much  less  than 
is  usually  assumed;  and  that 
mental  discipline  is  not  peculiar 
to  the  study  of  any  special  field. 
Presumably  the  same  amount  of 
mental  discipline  could  be  gained 
from  studying  subjects  with  direct 
application  to  reporting  the  news, 
as  political  science,  economics, 
and  so  on. 

3.  It  improves  the  student’s 
English  grammar,  and  gives  him 
great  facility  in  the  use  of  English. 

Answer — A  student  will  learn 
more  English  by  studying  English. 
One  learns  to  hammer  nails  by 
hammering  nails. 

4.  The  journalism  student  may 
become  a  foreign  correspondent. 

Answer — Most  of  them  don’t. 
Why  require  a  language  of  all? 
Many  successful  foreign  corres¬ 
pondents  had  no  previous  know¬ 
ledge  of  a  language.  And  anyway, 
a  student  doesn’t  gain  facility  in 
a  language  in  a  year  or  two  of 
college  study. 

Let's  I'ind  Out 

Once  again,  all  this  neither  to 
prove  or  disprove  validity  of  the 
foreign  language  requirement,  but 
to  show  the  desirability  of  finding 
out. 

Despite  the  proportion  of  two 
to  one  favoring  foreign  languages, 
the  issue  is  clearly  drawn  and  a 
majority  vote  won’t  settle  it.  Here 
are  typical  statements  from  the 
E&P  survey  representing  opposing 
points  of  view.  Says  Prof.  P.  I. 
Reed  of  West  Virginia: 

“I  not  only  believe  the  study 
of  a  foreign  language  desirable 
for  journalism  majors,  but  have 
required  such  study  for  31  years. 
Our  majors  may  take  two  years 
of  one  language,  or  one  year  each 
of  two  languages.  There  would 
be  sufficient  justification  for  this 
if  one  were  to  consider  only  the 
cultural  advantage,  the  broadening 
of  the  student’s  background,  and 
the  discipline  in  precise  thinking 
that  comes  from  language  study. 

“With  us,  however,  a  major 
consideration  is  the  probability 
that  several  of  our  graduates  will 
have  a  practical  need  for  the  use 
of  one  or  more  languages.  The 
world  has  shriveled  up  like  an 
English  walnut.  A  person  .in  the 
profession  of  communications 
certainly  must  know  more  than 
the  English  language.” 

‘Waste  of  Time’ 

On  the  other  hand,  says  Prof. 
C.  E.  Bounds  of  Alabama:  “I 
believe  that  required  study  of  a 
foreign  language  is  a  waste  of  time 
for  the  average  student.  In  my 
opinion,  these  semester  hours 


crack  the  foreign  field,  I  believe 
that  two  semesters  of  study  of  the 
origin  of  words,  the  peculiarities 
of  pronunciation  of  different 
languages,  the  relationships  of 
words  in  different  languages,  etc., 
would  be  more  valuable  to  the 
average  student. 

“And  while  I’m  discussing 
languages  .  .  .  what  our  students 
need  more  than  anything  else  is 
real  training  in  the  ENGLISH 
language  .  .  .  including  how  to 
spell  it!” 

Between  these  points  of  view 
lie  a  variety  of  others.  Next  week 
this  column  will  review  the  think¬ 
ing  of  60  directors  of  schools  and 
departments  of  journalism  who 
responded  to  the  E&P  question¬ 
naire. 

42  Pyle  Scholars 

The  newest  group  of  Indiana 
University  journalism  students  to 
be  named  Ernie  Pyle  Scholars 
brings  to  42  the  number  who  have 
received  grants  from  the  $50,000 
fund  established  at  Pyle’s  alma 
mater  in  memory  of  the  Hoosier 
war  correspondent. 

The  new  group  includes:  James 
P.  McNeile,  South  Bend;  John 
R.  Miles,  New  Castle;  Kenneth  E. 
Bergmann,  Oak  Park,  111.;  Robert 
J.  Longood,  Crafton,  Pa.;  G.  Rob¬ 
ert  Averett  and  Thomas  C.  Balow, 
both  of  Michigan  City;  Don  R. 
Lamb,  Mishawaka;  Scott  R- 
Schmedel,  North  Manchester,  and 
Robert  Wilcox,  Providence,  R.  1- 
■ 

Larger  Quarters 
For  S-C-W  Service 

Stamps  -  Conhaim  -  Whitehead, 
Inc.,  publishers  of  the  Stamps- 
Conhaim  Newspaper  Advertising 
Services,  have  moved  their  Los 
Angeles  office  to  new  and  larger 
quarters,  at  555  North  La  Brea 
Avenue. 

A  new  Lake  Erie,  800-ton,  di¬ 
rect  pressure  mat  molding  ma¬ 
chine  with  automatic  table,  has 
just  been  added  to  the  mat  de¬ 
partment. 

■ 

Editor  from  Glasgow 
Studies  Press  Influence 

Louisville,  Ky.  —  A  Scottish 
editorial  writer  is  trying  to  deter¬ 
mine  just  how  influential  newspa¬ 
pers,  radio  and  television  stations 
are  in  deciding  political  matters 
in  the  United  States. 

Alexander  P.  Sturrock,  editorial 
writer  for  the  Glasgow  Herald,  is 
touring  the  nation’s  newspaper 
plants  and  broadcast  stations  on  a 
Commonwealth  Fund  fellowship, 
the  first  for  study  in  the  United 


That’s  a  big  bite.  It  eliminates  a  tion  of  them. 


should  be  used  to  study  general  States  by  a  newspaperman. 
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Composite  photograph  of  J I  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune  carrier  salesmen. 


What  makes  a  newspaper  great? 


'IT'S  A  PICTURE  OF  THE  TYPICAL 
MINWEAPOLIS  STAR  AND  TRIBUNE 
CARRIER  SALESMAN ! 


He’s  one  of  9,000  carefree  teen- 
sters  who  daily  whistle  their  way 
down  city  streets  and  small  town 
avenues,  each  deftly  plunking  80  to 
90  newspapers  on  waiting  doorsteps 
throughout  a  225-county  area  of 
Minnesota,  North  and  ^uth  Da¬ 
kota  and  western  Wisconsin. 

He’s  a  member  of  the  largest 
single  organization  of  newspaper 
carrier  salesmen  in  America.  And 
when  the  whistling  and  plunking 
subside  (it  usually  takes  about  an 
hour),  he  and  his  mates  will  have 
deliver^  the  full  quota  of  Min¬ 
neapolis  Stars  or  Minneapolis  Trib¬ 
unes  to  the  largest  group  of  news¬ 
paper  readers  in  the  Upper  Midwest. 


What  does  this  typical  American 
junior  business  man  look  like?  He’s 
a  teen  age  boy  in  junior  or  senior 
high  school.  His  grades  are  good; 
mostly  above  class  average.  He 
owns  a  bicycle,  $50  to  $100  in  U.S. 
Savings  Bonds,  and  has  a  bank  ac¬ 
count  of  about  $200.  He  may  own 
life  insurance,  in  addition,  paid  for 
out  of  his  earnings. 

He  has  had  his  paper  route  about 
one  year,  is  probably  a  Boy  Scout, 
attends  Sunday  School  regularly 
and  has  extra  church  duties.  He 
also  engages  in  at  least  one  school 
activity:  sports,  music,  theatricals 
or  debating. 

His  father  may  be  a  judge,  a 
mechanic,  a  farmer  or  even  a  cor¬ 
poration  president.  And  like  most 
kids  he  grins  sheepishly  when  the 
Old  Man  points  with  pride  to  the 
enviable  training  his  carrier  sales¬ 
man  son  is  getting  in  self-reliance, 
service,  salesmanship,  poise  and 
business  ability. 

He  plans  to  go  to  college;  if 
possible,  with  help  from  the  Min¬ 
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neapolis  Star  and  Tribune  Scholar¬ 
ship  Award  Program  which  yearly 
distributes  $5,,(X)0  among  20  boys 
selected  in  competition  for  scholas¬ 
tic  standing,  citizenship  and  ability 
as  carrier  salesmen.  124  boys  have 
to  date  furthered  their  education  at 
Harvard,  Yale,  Minnesota  and  other 
universities  with  assistance  from 
these  newspaper  scholarships. 

Like  most  Upper  Midwesterners 
he  enjoys  his  job,  his  life  and  the 
place  he  lives .  .  .  and  is  in  en¬ 
thusiastic  agreement  with  his  cus¬ 
tomers:  the  best-read,  best-liked, 
most  respected  newspapers  a  boy 
can  deliver  are  the  .  .  .  _ 

Minneapolis 
Star  an  ^/Tribune 

EVINING  MORNING  A  SUNDAY 

615,000  SUNDAY-485,000  DAILY 

JOHN  COWIES,  PrMftJMf 


- a 


Newsman  Glad 
He  Swapped 
Deadline  Ulcer 


A  list  of  do's  and  don’ts  in 
Christmas  gift-giving  to  the  press 
has  been  disseminated  among  pub¬ 
lic  relations  people  as  the  after- 
math  of  a  spot  check  among  50 
newspapers,  trade  and  radio  edi¬ 
tors,  columnists  and  radio  com¬ 
mentators. 

Denny  Griswold,  editor  of 
Public  Relations  News,  who  con¬ 
ducted  the  survey,  said  she  asked 
(1)  if  they  favored  the  practice 
of  gift-giving  by  organizations 
whose  news  was  “natural  grist” 


are  THE  PRINCIPAL 
SHOPPING  DAYS  IN 


MONDAY  the  stores  open  at 
noon  and  close  at  8:30. 

if  THURSDAY  is  the  best  food  day. 

Altoona,  on  the  “Pennsy”  main 
line,  is  the  shopping  center  for  a 
trade  area  occupying  a  territory 
within  a  45-mile  radius  of  the  city. 
Improved  highways  extend  in  every 
direction,  connecting  every  town 
in  the  territory  with  Altoona.  Cen¬ 
tral  location,  excellent  shipping 
facilities,  and  a  wholesaling  area 
practically  paralleling  the  shop¬ 
ping  center  area  account  for  Al¬ 
toona’s  domination  of  territorial 
distribution. 


registering  from  mild  pleasure  to  Journal-American,  as  he  arrives  the  Chronicle  fresh  out  of  higl; 
enthusiasm.  A  fashion  editor  home  aboard  the  U.  S.  S.  Consti-  school,  and,  except  for  a  wartimi 
said;  ‘Tm  so  busy  at  Christmas  tution.  hitch  in  the  Navy,  never  worked 

time  that  I  can’t  remember  who  -  for  any  other  organization.” 

io?‘'raiTh*s«s  sulpSfot'the  Small  Town  Editors 

tt°  pTwSU. 

i-Lj  .  Louisville,  Ky.  A  poll  con-  fop  the  mark  ups  and  mark  dowK 

Foods  Package  Liked  ducted  by  Publishers’  Auxiliary,  a  of  a  department  store,  started  hb 

On  (2),  answers  were  evenly  weekly  trade  paper  published  at  “loop  training”  in  Hess’  ad  de 
divided  but  there  was  a  strong  Frankfort,  Ky.,  showed  898  editors  partment  where  he  will  eventuallv 
preference  for  the  General  Foods  believe  President  Truman  will  be  return  as  director  in  fact  as  well 
package  which,  in  addition  to  GF  re-elected  while  544V^  editors  be-  as  in  name, 
products,  contains  a  surprise  gift  lieve  General  Eisenhower  will  sue-  His  work  the  first  month  wa‘ 
such  as  salad  bowl,  coffee  pot,  ceed  him  and  488>/2  editors  think  as  advertising  coordinator — a  task 
etc.  Listed  as  favorite  gifts  were  Senator  Taft  will  become  Presi-  designed  to  give  him  a  chance  to  | 
turkeys  and  liquor.  Few  want  dent.  get  acquainted  with  the  Hess  buy- 

pencils,  desk  calendars,  or  paper-  Asked  “Whom  do  you  personal-  ©rs’  problems  of  obtaining  best 
»  ly  favor  for  the  presidency?”,  666  possible  display  and  copy  for 

On  (3),  there  was  complete  editors  answered  “Eisenhower.”  their  merchandise  in  the  stores 
agreement:  “Send  it  to  my  home,  jafp  received  592Vi  votes,  and  newspaper  ads.  The  second  monti 
not  to  my  ^ce.”  Truman  was  third  with  187'/2  he  moved  into  major  appliances_ 

^  Mrs.  Griswold  compiled  this  votes.  Undecided  were  148  of  the  “This  phase  of  his  training," 

guide  for  PR  Santas:  2,188  editors  who  answered  the  said  Mr.  Hess,  “required  sellini 

1 —  Gifts  to  the  press  can  serve  qygry.  from  the  floor;  closing  sales  in  thi 

as  a  gesture  for  creating  good-  ,  home  at  times,  and  even  makini 

will  and  to  express  thanks.  Don’t  ,  i  u  tt  »  personal  delivery  and  installatkMi 

undertake  the  practice  unless  you  UOlUmOUS  VjrTOWS  Up  Won  Sales  Award 

Series  Wins  Praise  -Wayne  put  in  a  busy  mon# 

Whan  Damaga  Is  Dona  Columbus,  O  -  Cotnitiunily-  in  this  depajlmanC  Mr 

®  .  Wide  praise  greeted  a  recent  30-  continued.  He  even  won  ou 

2—  Irreparable  damage  is  done  article  public  service  series  in  the  monthly  buyers’  sweepstakes— ij 

when  editors  are  included  u/id  Ohio  State  Journal.  entMed  ”Co-  ”  ‘  '  '  '  "" 

then  retnoved  from  your  Christ-  ju^^us  Grows  Up.” 
mas  list.  .  .  .  And  remember,  too,  ,,, 
that  the  press  fraternity  is  a  close- 

knit  one.  It’s  naive  to  suppose  *troth,  veteran  political  writer  and 
that  an  editor  on  one  paper  can  traced 

be  favored  without  his  colleagues  ^  growth  f^oni  a  quiet, 

learning  about  it.  ^ate  city  before  World  War  II 

3— Try  to  personalize  xour  gift  ^ 

by  tying  it  into  the  interests  of  ^han  400,000  population, 

the  recipient.  In  assembling  material  for  the 

4 —  Don’t  send  the  same  gift  series,  Mr.  Meckstroth  interviewed 

every  year.  scores  of  industrial,  civic,  educa- 

5 —  Money  value  isn’t  impor-  tional  and  church  leaders, 

tant,  so  don’t  try  to  impress  edi-  ■ 

Aloid'^ft ’cenitSuerand'check;  Seivel  Promotes  Steven 

like  the  plague.  Robert  M.  Stevens  has  been 

6 —  If  your  editors  are  deluged  named  advertising  manager  of 
with  gifts  at  Christmas  time,  you  Servel,  Inc.,  Evansville,  Ind., 
might  consider  presenting  your  manufacturers  of  refrigerators, 
gift  at  another  time  .  .  .  when  water  heaters  and  air  conditioners. 


As  Shopping  and 
Distribution  Headquarters, 
Altoona  in  1950  accounted 
for: 

TOTAL  RETAIL  SALES,$85,771,000 

food  .  24,882,000 

apparel  .  8,320,000 

home  furnishings  .  .  7,496,000 

auto  stores  .  11,490,000 

flUing  stations  .  2,543,000 

eating-drinking  ....  5,831,000 

drug  stores .  1,928,000 

(1951-1952  Consumer  Markets) 

The  ALTOONA  MIRROR 
Brings  Your  Advertisement 
into  98%  of  All  Altoona 
Homes 

In  1950  the  ALTCXINA  MIRROR 
published  over  12,000,000  lines  of 
advertising  and  was  considered  the 
leading  paper  of  its  class  nation¬ 
ally.  The  best  explanation  of  this 
tremendous  advertising  volume  is 
the  publication  of  a  good  news¬ 
paper,  plus  the  ALTOONA  MIR¬ 
ROR’S  advertising  slogan,  “Nothing 
Counts  But  Results.’’  All  national 
business  is  handled  direct  —  so 
write,  call  or  wire  Richard  E.  Beeler 
for  space  reservations. 


the  top  sales  record  win  a  $2-' 
savings  bond  and  a  silver  lovinj 
cup  filled  with  roses.” 

Since  winning  this  award.  Mi 
Holben  has  temporarily  retume;i 
to  his  boyhood  love — the  toy  df) 
partment.  He’s  there  now  when 
he’s  learning  about  customer  re 
actions  and  other  things  that  Mi| 
Hess  feels  is  vital  for  his  toc| 
personnel  to  know.  “By  the  tiiffl 


i  ALTOONA'S  ONLY  EVENING 
L  NEWSPAPER  .  .  .  read  in 
f  95.1%  of  ALL  Homes  in  the 
City  Tone. 

Richard  E.  Beeler,  Adv.  Manager 


aa 
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The  News  reaches  72%  of  the  homes  with 
the  highest  family  income.  That’s  why  travel 
and  resort  advertisers  place  more  linage  in 
The  News  than  in  either  of  the  other  two 
Detroit  papers  .  . . 

•  THE  NEWS  .339,388  lines 

•  TIMES  . 187, 509  lines 

•  FREE  PRESS . 265,710  lines 

(6rit  9  month*  of  1951) 


459,808 

hiqheit  weekday  circulation  of 
any  Detroit  newspaper. 

565.718 

Highest  Sunday  trading  area 


A.  B.  C.  figures  for  A-^nonth 
period  ending  Sept.  30,  I9SI. 


owners  and  operators  of  radio  stations  WWJ,  WWJ-FM,  WWJ-TV 

Eoifern  OfRcet:  110  E.  42nd  St.,  New  York  17— under  management  of  A.  H.  KUCH 
Western  Offices:  JOHN  E.  lUTZ  CO.,  Tribune  Tower,  Chicago 
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Laurence  Says  AEC 
Press  Policy  Too  Rigid 


Philadelphia  —  St>me  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission’s  reg¬ 
ulations  on  security  are  “non¬ 
sense”  and  “based  on  fear,”  in¬ 
stead  of  sound  reasoning,  William 
L.  Laurence,  science  writer  of 
the  New  York  Times,  said  here 
Nov.  8. 

In  a  panel  on  “How  Much  Can 
Be  Told?”  sponsored  by  the 
American  Public  Relations  Asso¬ 
ciation.  at  its  annual  meeting, 
Mr.  Laurence  accused  the  Com¬ 
mission  of  not  trusting  news¬ 
papermen. 

Declaring  there  was  no  valid 
reason  for  barring  reporters  from 
the  recent  atomic  tests  in  Ne¬ 


vada,  Mr.  Laurence  said  “no 
newspaperman  need  apologize  for 
his  dentonstrated  loyalty  to  this 
country.” 

“1  agree  on  general  principles 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act.”  he 
said,  “but  the  fault  lies  in  the 
interpretation  by  the  Commission. 
It  acts  a  great  deal  more  from 
fear  rather  than  sound  reasoning. 
The  policies  are  too  rigid.” 

Mr.  Laurence,  who  wrote  the 
first  atom  bomb  story,  said  a 
spy  could  determine  the  mechan¬ 
ism  of  atomic  btsmbs  by  observ¬ 
ing  the  explosion. 

On  the  other  hand,  Morse  Salis¬ 
bury,  AEC’s  director  of  informa- 
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wORaSTER- 

Most  Popular 
Test  Market, 
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ER  stands  4 
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150,000  to  250,000  Population 

Take  the  word  of  media  men  all 
over  the  country  that  the  Worcester 
Market  is  well-balanced  for  test  cam¬ 
paigns.  Sales  Management's  1950  Test 
Market  Survey  places  Worcester  4th 
in  that  category  among  the  nation's 
population  centers  in  the  1 50,000  to 
250,000  group,  and  22nd  in  the  nation 
for  cities  of  all  sizes. 

In  addition,  the  high  buying  power 
of  this  active  Central  New  England 
Market  —  $757,761 ,000’^'  puts  power 
plus  in  your  test  promotions. 

You'll  find  the  Worcester  Telegram- 
Gazette  co-operative  media  in  any  of 
your  test  market  plans.  Write  for 
copies  of  our  two  folders,  "Worcester 
—  4th  Best  Test  Market",  and 
"Worcester — Now  29th  Food  Market 
In  The  Nation." 

*Source:  Copyright  1951  Sales  Management  Survey 
of  Buying  Power;  further  reproduction  not  licensed. 


I.  high  buying 
power 


Worcester’s 

Wondrous 

Twins 


St'MUY  TELEGHAM 


2.  intensive  newspaper  coverage 


T4TELEGRAN- GAZETTE 

WORCESTER,  MASSACHUSETTS 

George  F.  Booth  F-u&£iskat- 

MQLONEY,  REGAN  &  SCHMITT,  INC.,  NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES 


'A  OWNERS  OF  RADIO  STATION  WTAG  and  WTAG-FM 


tion,  said  although  the  commis¬ 
sion  experienced  “long  soul-search¬ 
ing”  before  barring  newsmen,  it 
felt  that  a  development  test  should 
not  be  revealed  to  the  press. 

“Instrumentation  plays  an  im¬ 
portant  part  in  the  tests  and  that 
is  the  chief  reason  why  newsmen 
were  barred,”  he  said.  “These  are 
not  effects  tests,  they  were  de¬ 
velopment  tests  and  the  commis¬ 
sion  felt  that  any  leaks  would 
be  valuable  to  our  rivals.” 

Mr.  Laurence  said  the  press 
should  have  been  let  in  on  such 
an  important  news  event. 

“The  commission  policy,”  he 
said,  “is  too  rigid.  Why,  they 
unclassified  testimony  given  in  the 
Klaus  Fuchs  trial  and  this  data 
was  printed  all  over  the  world. 
Then,  they  classified  it  again  and 
said  we  should  not  reprint  infor¬ 
mation  which  was  already  printed. 
They  let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag, 
then  put  it  in  again. 

“I  think  1  know  something 
about  the  bomb  and  I  can  tell  you 
that  there  is  no  valid  reason  for 
barring  the  press  in  Nevada. 
Eniwetok  was  another  example 
of  poor  judgment. 

“Newsmen  were  barred,  but  a 
congressman,  who  was  a  former 
newspaperman,  wrote  about  the 
tests  freely.  They  trusted  him 
and  did  not  trust  trained  scientific 
writers. 

“I  don't  say  that  everybody 
should  be  let  in  on  atomic  tests, 
but  trained  writers  should  be  on 
hand  to  keep  the  public  informed. 
The  press  should  be  handled  with 
greater  confidence  than  the  com¬ 
mission  has  thus  far.” 

Dr.  Roy  K.  Marshall,  scientist 
!  and  radio-TV  commentator,  said 
j  most  of  the  scientific  knowledge 
i  about  the  atom  bomb  is  known  to 
any  alert  scientist  and  that  it  was 
nonsense  to  think  that  any  other 
I  nation  could  not  build  an  atom 
j  bomb.  He  felt  that  wanting  to 
!  observe  the  explosion  was  “idle 
I  curiosity.” 

John  M.  McCullough,  of  the 
I  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  who  was 
I  at  Bikini  with  Mr.  Laurence, 
j  counseled  public  officials  as  well 
j  as  the  press  to  “discipline  them- 
i  selves”  to  talking  or  writing  about 
I  atomic  weapons.  He  said  too  many 
“scare  headlines”  have  resulted. 

I  Silver  Anvils  Awarded 

Eleven  Silver  Anvil  trophies 
I  and  20  certificates  for  outstanding 
i  achievement  in  Public  Relations 
1  were  conferred  at  the  annual 
i  Awards  Ceremony  of  the  APRA. 
j  as  follows: 

Industry  (Manufacturing) — tr^hy  to 
the  Budd  (Company,  Philadelphia;  cer¬ 
tificates  to  Lever  Brothers  Company, 
New  York,  and  the  Kenosha  (Wiscon¬ 
sin)  Manufacturers  Association. 

Marketing — trophy  to  the  Tea  Bu¬ 
reau,  Inc.;  no  certificates  conferred. 

Retailing — trophy  to  Julius  Garfinckel 
&  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  certificates 
to  Woodward  &  Lothrop,  also  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  and  Gimbel  Brothers,  Philadel¬ 
phia. 

Labor  Relations — trophy  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Enka  Company,  New  York;  cer¬ 
tificates  to  Bowman  Dairy  Company, 
Chicago,  and  Clyde  Porcelain  Steel  Cor- 
loration,  Clyde,  Ohio. 

Trade  Association — trophy  to  National 
•Automobile  Dealers  Association,  Wash¬ 


_ I 

4  Publishers 
Get  NU  Awards 

Evanston,  Ill. — ^Four  Midwes:] 
ern  newspaper  executives  weitj 
named  among  the  100  persom 
who  will  receive  Centennii. 
Awards  at  Northwestern  UnivR 
sity’s  Centennial  Convocatio: 
here,  Dec.  2. 

Principal  speaker  at  the  cot 
vocation,  which  will  clima) 
Northwestern’s  hundredth  aim 
versary  celebration,  will  be  Jot 
S.  Knight,  Chicago  Daily  Nn: 
publisher  and  president  of  Knigl; 
Newspapers,  who  is  one  of  tt 
four  newspapermen  to  be  ho^ 
ored.  Others  are  Col.  Robert  R 
McCormick,  Chicago  Tribune  edj 
tor  and  publisher;  John  Cowle 
president  of  the  MinneapoL 
(Minn.)  Star  and  Tribune;  at 
Harry  J.  Grant,  chairman  of  tt 
board,  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Joiima. 


ington,  D.  C.;  certificates  to  .\meric, 
Petroleum  Institute,  New  York;  N; 
tional  Retail  Lumber  Dealers  .Assooi 
tion,  Washington,  D.  C. :  and  .Americt 
Hospital  Association,  Chicago. 

Transi»rtation — trop^  to  the  Tet 
and  Pacific  Railway  (fompaiiy,  Dalh 
Tex. ;  certificates  to  the  Western  R 
cific  Railroad  Company,  San  hrancisc 
Capital  Airlines,  Inc.,  Washingte 
D.  C.,  and  All  Amcric.an  -Xirwa; 
W.ashington,  D.  C. 

Communications — trophp  to  lllin- 
Bell  Telephone  Company,  Chicago,  II! 
certificates  to  Radio  Station  KI-Z.  De 
ver,  Colo.,  and  California  .\cademy 
Sciences,  San  Francisco. 

Agriculture — trophy  to  the  Mint; 
apolis-Moline  Company,  Minneapols 
Minn.;  certificate  to  the  American  .Ks- 
ciation  of  Nurserymen,  New  York. 

Banking,  Finance  and  Insurance- 
trophy  to  The  Mutual  Benefit  Life  I: 
surance  Company,  Newark,  N.  J.;  ct^ 
tificates  to  Dun  &  Br.adstreet,  Ik  / 
New  York,  and  the  Society  for  Sr 
ings  in  the  City  of  Cleveland  (Ohio 

Social  and  Community  Service  Oraa:- 
izations — trophy  to  the  Associated  H'- 
pital  Services  of  Philadelnhia  (I’enni 
certificate  to  the  Blue  Cross  Plan  fc 
Hospital  Care  -Chicago  (111.). 

Government  .\gencies — trophy  to  tk 
U.  S.  Office  of  Rent  Stabilization;  ce 
tificates  to  The  Port  of  New  York  At 
thority  and  the  Kansas  Industrial  Dr 
velopment  Commission. 

■ 

Graphic  Arts  Center 
Is  Planned  at  RTF 

Rochester,  N.  Y.  —  A  125tl 
Anniversary  Fund  program  fc 
Rochester  Institute  of  Technolog 
includes  a  $12,000,000  center  fo 
graphic  arts  education,  researcii 
and  information. 

The  whole  long-range  plan  fo 
development  of  RIT,  which  wa 
founded  in  1829,  calls  for  $30. 
000,000,  it  was  announced  by  Dr, 
Mark  Ellingson,  president.  Mon 
than  $3,500,000  has  already  bet' 
obtained  and  no  special  drive  e' 
contemplated. 

Envisioned  is  a  $4,000.00* 
building  for  the  graphic 
center,  for  which  $2,000.00' i 
worth  of  equipment  has  bee' I 
pledged.  Another  $6,000,000  wiT 
be  needed  to  endow  it. 

■ 

Ad  Rate  Goes  Up 

Coos  Bay,  Ore.  —  Advertisinjl 
Manager  Morris  P.  Jones  has 
nounced  that  the  general  rate  <* 
the  Coos  Bay  Times  will  be  i^j 
creased  to  8c  an  agate  line  Jan.  I 
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She  says  Junior  just  spoke  ms  first  sentence: 
^ Solid  Cincinnati  reads  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer**^ 


Circulation,  City  and  Retail  Trading  Zone 


Now  hear  tjjis:  More  and  more  and  more 
.  .  .  Cincinnati  is  a  morning-newspaper 
town!  Today,  the  Daily  Enquirer  has 
more  circulation  within  the  retail  trad¬ 
ing  zone  than  the  total  circulation  of 
any  other  Cincinnati  daily. 

Ktpramttd  by  Moloney,  Kegan  and  Schmitt,  Inc. 
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Classified  Ills 
Laid  to  Display 
Trend  in  Copy 

Oakland,  Calif.  —  Belief  that 
classified  advertising  carries  an 
added  importance  to  newspapers 
today  was  expressed  by  Charles 
L.  Nicholson,  newspaper  consul¬ 
tant.  in  addressing  the  Northern 
California  unit  of  the  Western 
Classified  Advertising  Association 
here  last  week. 

Simultaneously  Mr.  Nicholson 
warned  against  continuance  of  the 
trend  to  make  display  copy  of 
want  ads.  The  practice  of  dan¬ 
gling  lengthy  contract  classifieds 
from  the  top  of  a  page  endangers 
classified  effectiveness,  he  told  the 
unit’s  quarterly  meeting.  Mrs. 
Vi  Brown,  Redwood  City  (Calif.) 
Tribune,  presided. 

“Specifically,  automotive  classi¬ 
fied  is  jeopardized  because  of  the 
trend  to  make  display  of  it,”  Mr. 
Nicholson  said.  “If  you  had 
stuck  to  the  individual  listing  of 
each  automobile  and  classed  each 
make  of  car  together  you  would 
not  be  in  the  situation  you  are 
in  today. 

“By  this  departure  you  defeated 
the  whole  purpose  of  classified. 
You  went  to  display  advertising 
that  diminished  the  value  of  the 
transient  copy — ^and  classified  de¬ 
pends  on  transient  copy,”  he  de¬ 
clared. 


Overall,  Mr.  Nicholson  feels 
that  classified  copy  today  has 
taken  on  an  increased  importance 
to  newspapers.  For  one  reason, 
under  today’s  newsprint  and  other 
production  costs  “today  the  little 
business  chap  can  get  more  for 
his  money  in  classified.”  High 
display  rates  today  require  “a  real 
appropriation,”  he  observed. 

Higher  Revenues 

From  the  publisher’s  standpoint, 
average  revenues  for  gross  space 
used  in  classified  are  higher  than 
for  retail  copy  “and  in  some  cases 
higher  than  the  net  on  national 
advertising,”  he  declared.  Rates 
must  be  such  that  they  do  not 
drive  classified  from  the  paper, 
however,  he  warned. 

The  three  factors  essential  to 
classified  success  are  the  rate 
structure — and  rates  must  be  con¬ 
ducive  to  multiple  insertions;  the 
classifications,  with  divisions  de¬ 
termined  by  the  number  of  ad¬ 
vertisements  which  will  be  used 
in  each,  and  by  typography,  he 
said.  Results  will  include  reve¬ 
nue  and  prestige  gained  from  the 
fact  that  a  non-classified  news¬ 
paper  is  more  vulnerable  from  a 
circulation  standpoint,  he  de¬ 
clared.  In  illustration  of  the  busi¬ 
ness-building  possibilities  through 
classified,  Mr.  Nicholson  told  of 
experiences  in  helping  found  the 
Long  Island  (N.  Y.)  Newsday. 

Rate  Poll 

Clare  Sprague,  classified  man¬ 
ager,  Vallejo  (Calif.)  News- 


For  Sale 

The  Newspaper  Plant 
of  the 

Serge?  (I^bgerlier 

Hoboken,  New  Jerse’^ 

Preference  will  be  given  to  any  bidder  who  will 
publish  here. 

The  plant  includes  three  Scott  sextuple  presses 
up  to  48  pages  .  .  .  Each  with  a  printing  capacity 
of  25,000  papers  per  hour,  up  to  24  pages. 

A  modem  composing  room  includes  a  battery 
of  Linotype,  Intertype  and  Monotype  machines, 
metal  make-up  tables,  type  cases,  etc. 

Stereo  foundry  includes  Junior  Auto  and  Pony 
Auto  plate  machines. 

Delivery  Dept. — A  fleet  of  modern  I^-ton  de¬ 
livery  trucks. 

Open  for  inspection  daily. 

PRINT  EQUIPMENT  SALES  CORP. 

Ill  Newark  St.,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 

Tel.:  HOboken  3-6800 


Chronicle  and  Times-Herald,  made 
a  special  report  on  a  rate  poll  of 
48  newspapers  in  which  associa¬ 
tion  members  assisted.  Circula¬ 
tions  ranged  from  2,000  to  122,- 
000  and  the  medium  per  inch  of 
copy  per  1,000  circulation  was 
seven  to  eight  cents,  he  advised. 

Wide  discrepancies  were  shown 
in  the  rates,  he  advised.  The 
highest  overall  inch  rate  was 
$3.29  and  the  lowest  45  cents, 
while  the  rate  to  the  advertiser 
per  inch  per  1,000  circulation 
ranged  from  .025  to  20.6  cents. 
Approximately  60%  of  the  papers 
responding  had  recently  raised  or 
are  planning  to  increase  rates  for 
want  ads. 

Mrs.  Katherine  F.  Robertson, 
Berkeley  Gazette,  and  immediate 
past  president,  was  named  chair¬ 
man  of  a  nominating  committee. 
Members  voted  to  add  a  secretary- 
treasurer  to  the  offices.  Welcome 
was  extended  Charles  Holmes, 
newly-named  classified  manager, 
San  Francisco  News, 

In  a  brief  discussion  of  an  au¬ 
tomotive  journal  columnist’s  at¬ 
tack  on  classified,  M.  J.  A.  Mc¬ 
Donald,  Oakland  Tribune,  said 
the  answer  to  the  debate  of 
r.o.p.  vs.  classified  had  been  an¬ 
swered  by  Tony  Powderly  in  the 
1946  ANCAM  bulletin  service. 

“It’s  our  own  fault  if  there  is 
a  shift  from  classified  to  display,” 
Mr.  McDonald  declared.  Mrs. 
Robertson  said  two  Gazette  ac¬ 
counts  were  now  using  both  want 
ads  and  display.  H.  J.  Harrison, 
San  Jose  Mercury  News,  said  both 
display  and  classified  automobile 
copy  is  handled  by  the  classified 
staff  of  the  newspapers  he  repre¬ 
sents. 

■ 

Portland  Journal's 
Veterans  Honored 

Portland,  Ore. — The  Journal 
honored  52  persons  for  longtime 
service  with  the  paper  at  the  an¬ 
nual  Journal  10-Year  Club  party. 
P.  L.  Jackson,  publisher  and  edi¬ 
tor,  and  his  mother,  Mrs.  C.  S. 
Jackson,  widow  of  the  founder  of 
the  paper,  were  hosts. 

The  52  persons  represented 
1,050  years  of  Journal  service. 
Five  of  the  group  observed  their 
45th  anniversary  with  the  Jour¬ 
nal. 

Indicative  of  the  Journal  policy 
in  promoting  members  of  the  staff 
to  more  responsible  positions  was 
the  number  of  heads  of  depart¬ 
ment  honored  this  year.  They 
included  Mary  Whitman,  tele¬ 
phone  supervisor;  Katie  Laugh¬ 
ton,  Mary  Cullen  Cottage  direc¬ 
tor;  Hal  Laman,  executive  sports 
editor;  Susie  Smith,  head  of 
music  department;  Francis  Moon, 
credit  manager;  Morrie  L.  Sharp, 
advertising  manager;  Dean  Col¬ 
lins,  head  of  garden  department; 
A1  Murphy,  garage  superintendent; 
Dan  McDade,  Journal  Junior  di¬ 
rector;  George  Bertz,  sports  edi¬ 
tor;  Ray  White,  head  of  ad  alley, 
and  Clyde  Gregoire,  composing 
room  superintendent. 


Treason  Charge 
Is  Incorrect, 
Chaiee  Claims 

Boston — A  constitutional  defi¬ 
nition  of  treason  “ought  to  be 
framed  and  hung  in  every  news¬ 
paper  office  in  the  United  States,” 
Zechariah  Chafee,  Jr.,  Harvard 
Law  professor,  told  a  Boston  Uni¬ 
versity  student  body  last  week. 

Professor  Chafee  urged  this  step 
so  that  “editors  would  realize  that 
the  Constitution  makes  it  impos¬ 
sible,  whatever  their  faults,  to  ac¬ 
cuse  of  treason  alleged  sympathiz¬ 
ers  with  the  Soviet  Union.” 

He  explained  that  Article  III  of 
the  Constitution  says  that  treason 
has  to  be  adherence  to  “enemies” 
of  the  United  States  and  no  na¬ 
tion  is  an  enemy  unless  we  are  at 
war  with  it. 

During  his  lecture.  Professor 
Chafee  quoted  the  Continental 
Congress  as  putting  forward  the 
best  definition  of  freedom  of  the 
press: 

“The  importance  of  this  con¬ 
sists,  besides  the  advancement 
of  truth,  science,  morality,  and 
arts  in  general,  in  its  diffusion  of 
liberal  sentiments  on  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  government,  its  ready 
communication  of  thoughts  be¬ 
tween  subjects,  and  its  consequen¬ 
tial  promotion  of  union  among 
them  whereby  oppressive  officers 
are  shamed  or  intimidated  into 
more  honorable  and  just  modes  of 
conducting  affairs.” 

■ 

Guild  Case  Against 
CP  Is  Dismissed 

Toronto — ^Five  charges  of  anti¬ 
union  activity  brought  by  the 
American  Newspaper  Guild 
against  Canadian  Press  in  con¬ 
nection  with  recognition  of  ANG 
as  the  bargaining  agency  for  CP 
employes,  were  dismissed  by 
Magistrate  Elmore.  ANG  has  an¬ 
nounced  it  will  appeal. 

The  ANG  has  been  engaged  for 
almost  two  years  in  formation  of 
chapters  at  CP  Toronto  head¬ 
quarters  and  the  various  bureaus. 
The  magistrate  said  he  believed 
the  news  agency  had  made  “every 
reasonable  effort”  to  conclude  a 
collective  bargaining  agreement 
with  the  Guild. 

■ 

Negro  Weekly  Is  10 

Greensboro,  N.  C.  —  The 
weekly  Future  Outlook,  Greens¬ 
boro’s  only  Negro  newspaper, 
celebrated  its  10th  anniversary  on 
Nov.  3  with  a  16-page  edition  de¬ 
voted  to  local  Negro  civic  and 
educational  institutions. 

■ 

Store  Catalogue 

Roanoke,  Va. — A  32-page  tab¬ 
loid  catalogue  of  the  S.  H.  Heir- 
onimus  Company  department  store 
here  was  printed  as  a  part  of  the 
Roanoke  Times  on  Sunday,  Nov. 
18. 
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THE  DENVER  POST 


pv  THE  DENVER  POST 

't'ace*  CA€  ^oc£tf  ‘)KauMtAui 


Population:  563,832 


The  Denver  Post  saturates  its  Retail  Trading 
Zone,  blankets  the  State  of  Colorado,  and 
penetrates  the  entire  Rocky  Mountain  Empire. 


CIRCULATION 


Daily . 

Sunday  . 

Empire  Magazine  and 


Comics 


A.B.C.  Publisher's  Statement 
September  30,  1950 


dapresentad  Nefienolly  by  Molenay,  Ragan  k  Schmilt,  Inc. 
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Everything  in 
BaltimoieTevolves 


This  Unique 
"Packaged-Approach" 
Does  a  Whale-of-a-Job 
in  Long  Island 

Let*s  be  frank  about  it — 

The  majority  of  Long  Islanders — 
and  there  are  272,359  of  them — may 
read  “big-city**  papers,  but  as  for 
quiet,  contemplative  HOME  reader- 
ship,  they  prefer  their  OWN,  local¬ 
ized  news  in  their  own  home-flavored 
newspapers. 

Xatural  enough.  Especially  when 
these  papers  are  edited  TO  ai>peai  to 
all  the  little  or  big  issues  of  their 
immediate  communities.  National 
news  comes  a  long  way  behind. 

Papers,  Home-Town 
Flavored,  Reach  These 
Important  Areas 

Suffolk  County  has  always  pre¬ 
ferred  The  Messenger,  and  three 
other  equally  popular  papers  complete 
the  Long  Island  coverage  .  .  .  Smith- 
town,  Huntington,  Kings  Park,  Cen¬ 
tral  Islip,  Bay  Shore,  Islips,  St. 
James,  Stony  Brook,  Lake  Ronkon- 
koma,  and  Patchogue  and  every  little 
in-between  place.  (.Some  of  these 
papers  date  back  to  1887.)  Couldn’t 
last  that  long  if  they  were  not  loved. 

Your  trial  order  of  four  inrhes  a 
week  in  all  papers  weeks,  $96.00, 
less  25%  to  agencies. 

DEUTZMAN 

Advertising  AGENCY 

Smifhtown  Long  Island 


Editor,  Owners 
Of  Honduras 
Paper  Jailed 

Belice,  British  Honduras — The 
editor  and  the  three  owners  of 
the  Belice  Rillhoard,  a  daily  oppo¬ 
sition  paper,  were  convicted  of  se¬ 
dition  recently  and  sentenced  to 
prison. 

The  four  men —  Philip  Goldson, 
Leigh  Richardson,  Lindburg  Gold- 
son  and  Armando  Diaz — allegedly 
were  inciting  armed  revolt  against 
the  British  Colonial  Government 
here  via  their  newsp^er. 

The  Billboard  has  been  out¬ 
spoken  in  its  criticism  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  here  under  Sir  Ronald 
H.  Garvey,  and  has  been  a  leader 
in  demands  for  a  greater  measure 
of  self-government  in  this  Central 
American  Colony. 

The  length  of  sentences  of  the 
newspapermen  were  not  immedi¬ 
ately  announced,  and  they  were 
remanded  to  jail  here.  A  long 
drawn  out  appeal  from  the  jury 
verdict  is  possible  through  Lon¬ 
don. 

Belice  has  had  two  daily  news¬ 
papers,  the  Clarion,  which  favors 
the  present  Colonial  administra¬ 
tion,  and  the  opposition  paper,  the 
Billboard. 

Exiled  Newsmen  Seek 
Return  to  Guatemala 

Guatemala  City  —  Two  news¬ 
papermen  who  were  exiled  from 
the  Republic  of  Honduras  for  op¬ 
position  to  the  former  Govern¬ 
ment  of  President  Carias  Andino, 
have  petitioned  the  present  presi¬ 
dent,  Juan  Manuel  Galvez,  for 
permission  to  return.  Both  men, 
Alejandro  Flores  Morales  and 
Victor  F.  .Ardon,  have  resided 
here  for  the  past  year. 

In  the  meanwhile.  President  Ja- 
cobo  Arbenz  of  Guatemala  told 
a  meeting  of  the  Association  of 
Newspapermen  that  he  intended  to 
maintain  freedom  of  the  press  in 
this  country,  and  stated  that  his 
“door  is  always  open  to  the  press.” 

Guatemala  City,  with  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  about  250,000,  has  six 
daily  papers,  including  two  morn¬ 
ing  and  four  afternoon  papers. 
The  Government  owns  or  controls 
the  two  AMs  and  one  PM  paper. 
The  balance  are  either  independ¬ 
ent  or  actively  opposition. 


Parliamentary  Immunity 
Ends  for  French  Editors 
Paris  —  The  French  National 
Assembly,  by  a  vote  of  517  to  " 

101,  has  ended  the  parliamentary  Va.  vv©©kli©S  M©rq© 


3  Denver  Staffers 
Going  to  College 

Denver  —  Three  members  of 
the  Denver  Post  staff  have  been 
granted  leaves  of  absence  to  pur¬ 
sue  the  academic  life. 

Joseph  Givando  is  taking  a 
year’s  study  at  Harvard  as  a 
Nieman  Fellow,  Wayne  Phillips 
is  enrolled  at  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity  on  a  special  scholarship 
awarded  by  the  State  Department; 
Paul  Deutschmann,  former  assis¬ 
tant  city  editor,  is  studying  for  his 
master’s  degree  at  the  University 
of  Oregon,  where  he  is  an  instruc¬ 
tor  in  the  school  of  journalism. 

against  libel  suits  since  the  im¬ 
munity  granted  to  them  for  what 
was  said  on  the  floor  extended  to 
what  they  printed. 

During  debate,  a  Radical  point¬ 
ed  out  gleefully  that  directors  of 
newspapers  in  Czechoslovakia 
cannot  shelter  behind  parliamen¬ 
tary  immunity. 

Arctic  Circle  Daily 
To  Fight  Communism 

Stockholm — Scheduled  to  be 
discontinued  at  the  end  of  this 
year,  Sweden’s  northernmost  daily, 
Norrlandsfolket,  published  in 
Kiruna  above  the  Arctis  Circle, 
was  bought  up  by  Liberal  political 
party  interests  and  will  continue 
on  a  reduced  basis. 

Founded  in  1925  by  the  Syn¬ 
dicalist  party,  the  paper  now  has 
a  circulation  of  5,000  in  a  city  of 
19,000.  The  paper’s  basic  policy 
— counteracting  powerful  Com¬ 
munist  influence  in  the  region’s  ex¬ 
tensive  iron  mines — will  be  con¬ 
tinued  under  the  Liberal  party. 

Finland  Establishes 
State  News  Agency 

Stockholm — Despite  strong  op¬ 
position  from  the  press,  the  Fin¬ 
nish  government  last  week  set  up 
a  state  information  bureau  to 
centralize  government  news  re¬ 
leases. 

A  budget  of  $26,000  has  been 
appropriated  for  the  remainder  of 
this  year  and  slightly  over  $1,000,- 
000  for  next  year. 

A  somewhat  similar  government 
information  bureau  with  com¬ 
prehensive  powers  was  proposed 
earlier  this  Summer  in  Sweden  but 
received  strong  protests  from  the 
Swedish  Newspaper  Publishers’ 
Association.  The  proposal  is 
pending  further  action. 


imm/unity  enjoyed  by  newspapers 
whose  editors  serve  as  deputies. 
The  bill,  opposed  strenuously  by 
the  Communists,  requires  that  an 
editor-deputy  name  an  associate 
editor  who  can  be  made  respon¬ 
sible  for  what  the  newspaper 
prints. 

Leftists  took  full  advantage  of 
the  old  situation  whereby  elected 
editor-deputies  were  protected 


Manassas,  Va.  —  The  Journal- 
Messenger  will  be  published  here 
beginning  Nov.  22  as  a  merger 
of  the  Manassas  Journal  and  the 
Manassas  messenger,  both  week¬ 
lies.  Harry  A.  Willard,  editor  of 
the  Journal,  will  be  editor-mana¬ 
ger.  Paul  A.  Muse,  editor  of  the 
Messenger,  has  joined  the  staff  of 
the  Fredericksburg  (Va.)  Free 
Lance-Star. 


Pickets  Meet 
Editor;  'Red' 
Label  Is  Denied 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind. — More  than 
100  members  of  Local  916,  United 
Electrical  Workers,  aroused  by  an 
editorial,  picketed  the  News- 
Sentinel  building  here  Nov,  15, 
chanting,  “We  want  Ward!  We 
want  Ward!” 

With  several  teen-agers  and 
women,  members  bore  placards 
saying,  “News-Sentinel  Calls  Us 
Reds,”  “Any  Worker  Makes  News- 
Sentinel  See  Red,”  “Stop  Wage 
Cuts,”  “We  Make  Our  Own  De¬ 
cisions”  and  “We’re  Red-blooded 
•Americans.” 

A  delegation  of  nine  members 
asked  for  and  was  admitted  to  the  \ 
office  of  Editor  Clifford  B.  Ward, 
where  Mr.  Ward  and  Homer  W. 
King,  who  wrote  the  editorial,  met 
the  group.  Led  by  Robert  Rice, 
U.  E.  international  representative, 
the  group  demanded  a  retraction 
on  the  ground  the  editorial  had 
called  union  members  Reds. 

Mr.  Ward  told  them  the  text  of 
the  editorial  proved  the  newspaper 
had  called  no  one  a  Red.  Under 
the  caption  “Red  Pattern,”  the 
editorial,  commenting  on  the  work 
stoppage  at  the  Capehart-Farns- 
worth  Corp.,  said  “It  would  be 
well  to  ask  whether,  in  view  of 
the  standstill  on  defense  produc¬ 
tion,  the  U.  E.  leadership  here  is 
acting  on  ‘outside’  orders.  It  is 
pertinent  to  recall  that  the  U.  E. 
was  ousted  from  the  CIO  because 
of  its  alleged  sympathies  for  Com¬ 
munistic  causes.  Is  the  present 
work  stoppage  .  .  .  following  a 
general  pattern  of  retarding  pro¬ 
duction  in  plants  with  defense 
orders?  It  is  unthinkable  that  any 
Fort  Wayne  member  of  Local  916 
would  condone  this  kind  of  ob¬ 
struction.  What  the  top  union 
brass  is  up  to  is  another  ques¬ 
tion.  .  .  .” 

The  News-Sentinel  reiterated  the 
next  day  editorially  that  it  had 
called  no  local  union  members 
Reds.  In  the  news  columns  it 
printed  a  complete  statement  of 
the  union’s  position  by  Mr.  Rice 
and  Earl  Humbert,  local  president, 
and  a  picture  of  the  pickets.  The 
Rice-Humbert  statement  insisted, 
“Our  union  takes  orders  from  no 
one  and  all  decisions  are  made  by 
the  membership.” 

Spokesmen  said  they  had  no 
complaint  of  the  coverage  of  the 
wage  dispute  in  stories  written  by 
Reporter  Ernest  Williams. 

This  was  the  second  time  a  U.  E. 
local  has  picketed  the  News-Sen- 
tenel  in  protest  of  an  editorial. 


Union-Star  Ups  Rates 

The  Schenectady  (N.  Y.)  Union- 
Star  has  announced  «that  all  gen¬ 
eral  advertising  on  and  after 
March  1,  1952  will  be  billed  at 
16c  per  line. 
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ABERDEEN,  SOUTH  DAKOTA 
AMERICAN-NEWS 
PIANT  j-L  > 


New  home  of  the  Aberdeen  Anierl- 
con-News,  Aberdeen,  S,  Dakota. 


Daily  deadlines  and  high-speed 
printing  operations  require  depend¬ 
able  equipment.  The  new,  modern 
plant  in  Aberdeen,  South  Dakota 
where  the  Aberdeen  American- 
News  is  printed,  relies  on  Gas  and 
modern  Gas  equipment  for  a  variety 
of  purposes.  Gas  keeps  type  metals 
at  the  precise  casting  temperature 
required;  Gas  helps  make  the  many 
engravings  used  every  day. 


control, — because  Gas  is  an  eco¬ 
nomical  source  of  heat.  Whether 
your  printing  plant  is  large  or 
small.  Gas  can  serve  you  in  many 
ways.  Get  the  faas  today  from  your 
Gas  Company  Representative. 


Specifically,  theAberdeen  American- 
News  uses  Gas  to  melt  type  metal  in 


•  Stereotype  pot 

•  Ludlow  caster 

•  Elrod  slug  caster 

•  8  Linotypes 


as  well  as  utilizing  Gas  in  the  en. 
graving  operations. 


GAS  is  widely  used  throughout  the 
Graphic  Arts  industry  because  Gas 
affords  simple,  precise  temperature 


AMERICAN  GAS  ASSOCIATION 

420  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 


JOR  WOUSnUAL  PROCESSING 


One  of  a  battery  of  8  Linotypes  which  utilize  GaS‘ 
fired  melting  pots  to  maintain  the  exact  tempera' 
ture  needed  for  clean  slug  casting. 


Gas  melting  pot  with  3-ton 
capacity  holds  stereotype  metal 
at  570°  F.  day  and  night. 
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4-A  Lccunches 
Local  Level  Plan 
At  S.F.  Meeting 

By  Campbell  Watson 

San  Francisco — Plans  for  a 
“loMl-level”  campaign  to  develop 
national  advertising  were  disclosed 
here  by  the  American  Association 
of  Advertising  Agencies  at  a 
joint  meeting  of  the  Northern 
California  AAAA  and  the  San 
Francisco  chapter  of  the  American 
Association  of  Newspaper  Repre¬ 
sentatives.  Similiar  AAAA  meet¬ 
ings  with  representatives  of  other 
media  will  be  held  later. 

L.  J.  Rubin,  president,  San 
Francisco  chapter,  AANR,  of  Gil¬ 
man,  Nicoll  &  Ruthman.  presided. 

“We  are  acting  nationally  at 
the  local  level  to  handle  local 
problems,”  declared  Ross  H.  Ryder 
of  Ryder  &  Ingram.  AAAA  chap¬ 
ter  chairman.  “We  are  accepting 
your  slogan  that  all  business  is 
local — ^to  further  national  advertis¬ 
ing.” 

Mr.  Ryder  said  activities  will 
include  the  development  of  both 
advertiser  and  media  relations  and 
also  of  understanding  in  schools 
and  colleges.  Twelve  members  al¬ 
ready  have  volunteered  for  a 


AWARDS  ar'  presented  at  Front  Page  dinner  dance  of  Ness  York  Newspaper  Women's  Club:  Left 
to  right — Phyllis  Battelle,  INS;  Fern  Marya,  New  York  Post:  Marguerite  Higgins,  Herald-Tribune: 
Margaret  Mara,  Brooklyn  F.agle,  club  president;  Sylvia  Porter,  Post;  Joan  O'Sullivan  (Jeanne  D'Arcy). 
King  Features  Syndicate;  and  Grace  Hope  MacLeod,  Akron  J-stiident. 


speakers  bureau  of  20. 

The  Advertising  Research  Foun¬ 
dation's  reorganization  program 
was  described  by  Robert  CJ.  Beau¬ 
mont  of  Foote,  Cone  &  Belding. 

ARF  is  being  reorganized  as  a 
tripartite  membership  organization 
in  which  agencies  advertisers  and 
media  will  join  as  participating 
subscribers,  "he  said,"  while  the 
overall  program  of  the  revitalized 
ARF  is  too  complex  to  describe  in 
detail  here,  it  will  provide  advis¬ 
ory  service  to  media  on  scope,  ob¬ 
jectives,  reliability  and  adequacy 
of  proposed  research  studies,  ap¬ 
praise  major  media  studies  as  a 
confidential  service  exclusively  for 
its  members,  and  will  supervise 
and  validate  major  media  studies 
which  are  acceptable  to  the  indus¬ 
try  and  in  the  industry's  inter¬ 
est.” 

“In  other  words,  it  looks  as  if 
we're  really  going  to  get  together,” 
Mr.  Beaumont  declared  of  the 
plan  to  add  media  to  ARF  spon¬ 
sorship. 

Too  Many  Side  Issues 

The  single  purpose  of  media  re¬ 
search  is  to  present  evidence  on 
why  that  particular  medium  should 
be  selected  to  carry  the  message 
for  a  particular  advertiser,  but  un¬ 
fortunately  “an  awful  lot  of  media 
research  money  is  spent  investi¬ 
gating  side  issues.”  Mr.  Beaumont 
declared. 

“The  side  issues  are  such  things 
as  readership,  distribution  of  cir¬ 
culation,  description  of  audiences 
and  so  on;  While  I  believe  the 
main  issue  is  to  measure  what  the 
readers  buy — and  in  what  quanti¬ 
ties  and  how  frequently  does  the 
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medium  reach  the  best  prospects.” 

In  two  and  a  half  years, 
FC&B'S  own  research  department 
evaluated  .^4  media  projects  and 
found  only  three  unequivocally  ac¬ 
ceptable.  l.S  acceptable.  12  par¬ 
tially  acceptable  and  “our  own  re¬ 
search  department  urged  us  not 
to  believe  anything  at  all  in  the 
last  24.”  said  Mr.  Beaumont. 

The  54  projects  cost  $625,000. 
nearly  two-thirds  of  which  was 
total  waste,  he  added,  and  “we 
have  been  appalled  at  the  total 
cost  of  the  studies  that  pour  in 
month  after  month  which  we  have 
found  to  be  useless.” 

“The  only  stake  we  have  in 
media  research  is  an  obligation  to 
set  performance  standards  —  to 
make  these  standards  known — and 
then  to  induce  the  media  to  con¬ 
form  to  the  standards  before  they 
waste  their  money  in  developing 
research  that  does  not  confirm,” 
he  said. 


125th  Anniversary 

Macon,  Ga. — The  Macon  Telc- 
uraph  marked  its  125th  birthday 
Nov.  I  and  on  Sunday,  Nov.  11. 
published  an  anniversary  issue. 
The  Telegraph  began  as  a  weekly. 


96  Pages  in  Detroit 

Detroit  —  The  Detroit  News 
on  Nov.  7  published  the  largest 
weekday  edition  in  Detroit  news¬ 
paper  publishing  history.  The 
paper  totalled  96  pages,  including 
a  sp>ecial  24-page  section  from 
Federal  Department  Stores. 


Fruehauf  Trailer  Co. 
‘Sold'  on  Advertising 

Cleveeani) —  Fruehauf  Trailer 
Company's  advertising  and  public 
relations  program  has  been  a  ma¬ 
jor  factor  in  the  company's 
growth.  Roy  Fruehauf.  president, 
told  the  Cleveland  .Advertising 
Club  Nov.  16. 

T|ie  company.  Mr.  Fruehauf 
stated,  has  been  rewarded — ^first — 
for  having  believed  in  advertising 
and  having  made  it  a  key  part 
of  its  entire  history  as  a  trailer 
manufacturer  —  and  second  —  for 
having  keyed  this  program  to 
“trying  to  help  the  customer,  the 
industry  and  the  public." 

.Mr.  Fruehauf  credited  his 
brother.  Harvey  Fruehauf,  now 
chairman  of  the  Board,  with  rec¬ 
ognizing  the  importance  of  adver¬ 
tising  from  the  very  beginning  of 
the  Company.  One  of  Harvey's 
first  acts  after  the  first  trailer  was 
built  in  1914.  he  said,  was  to  buy 
$50  worth  of  space  in  a  trade 
paper  and  publish  the  first  Frue¬ 
hauf  advertisement. 


Safety  Question 

San  Diego,  Calif. — The  San 
Diepo  Evening  Tribune,  with  co¬ 
operation  of  the  police  department, 
is  conducting  a  contest  aimed  at 
making  residents  more  traffic  safe¬ 
ty-conscious.  Prizes  totalling  $700 
are  offered  to  the  writers  of  the 
best  answers  to  the  question,  “Why, 
in  the  City  of  San  Diego,  where 
the  traffic  death  toll  averages  one 
a  week,  were  there  no  traffic  deaths 
in  a  recent  46-day  period?” 


New  York  Women 
Receive  Club  Awards 

Prize  story  awards  and  a  schol 
arship  award  were  presented  Nov ; 
17  by  the  New  York  Newspaper^ 
Women's  Club  at  its  annual  Froir 
Page  dinner  dance  at  the  Waldor 
Astoria  Hotel. 

Prize  story  awards  for  outstand¬ 
ing  work  during  this  year  wen: 
to  five  New  York  City  new.spapei 
women.  Each  received  a  $5t 
government  bond  and  a  hand- 
lettered  parchment  scroll. 

The  recipients  were: 

For  foreign  correspondence: 
Marguerite  Higgins,  New  Yori 
Herald  Tribune. 

For  domestic  news:  Phyllis  Bat 
telle.  International  News  Service 

For  news  feature  writing:  Fen 
Marya.  New  York  Post. 

For  the  best  article  of  columi 
of  interest  to  women:  Joan  O’Sul¬ 
livan.  King  Features  Syndicate 
writing  under  the  name  of  Jeanne 
D'Arcy.  t 

For  the  best  column  in  ani ' 
field:  Sylvia  Porter,  New  Yort 
Post. 

The  annual  scholarship  award 
to  the  woman  student  judged  the 
most  promising  at  Columbia 
Graduate  University  School  of 
Journalism  went  to  Grace  Hope 
MacLeod  of  Akron,  who  ha' 
worked  on  the  Sandusky  (O.)i 
Daily  News  and  the  Akron  Beacon 
Journal. 

A  birthday  cake  with  10® 
candles  was  presented  to  the  Sem 
York  Times. 

Margaret  Mara  of  the  Brooklyn  i 
Eagle’s  president  of  the  Club.  I 
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THE  HANOVER  (Pa.)  EVENING  SUN 
. . .  printed  in  an  efficient  plant  on  a 
GOSS  DUPLEX  UNITUBULAR  PRESS 
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Yori 


lis  Bat 
Service 
z:  Fen 


How  the  Hanover  (Pa.)  Evening  Sun  prospers 
on  a  2-cent  rate  is  told  in  a  recent  Editor  & 
Publisher  article: 


This  press  is  the  Goss  Duplex  Unitubular.  It 
provides  the  Hanover  Evening  Sun  with  the 
economies  of  tubular  press  operation  —  one 
plate  per  page  of  printed  matter,  two  page 
steps  to  full  capacity,  low  maintenance,  and 
color  flexibility. 


columi 
I  O'Sul- 
ndicatc 
JeanK 


.  .The  Hanover  Evening  Sun  is  published 
and  delivered  six  days  a  week  to  more  than 
22,000  subscribers  for  the  startling  two-cent 
rate  .  .  .  the  Sun  has  been  able  to  maintain  its 
low  rate  and  continue  to  grow  for  a  number  of 
reasons  which  include  a  modern  and  effi¬ 
ciently  laid  out  plant,  up-to-date  equipment 
.  .  .  and  good  management. 
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Beacon 


THE  GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  COMPANY 

1535  S.  Paulina  St.,  Chicago  8,  111. 

Goss  Printing  Press  Co.  Ltd.,  Preston,  England 


"Two  years  ago,  a  new  Goss  Tubular  Press, 
capable  of  turning  out  a  24-page  paper  at  bet¬ 
ter  than  36,000  an  hour,  was  installed.” 
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BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 


Hints  on  Clear  Writing, 
And  Book  on  Semantics 


By  ProL  Roscoe  EUard 

Graduate  School  of  Journalism,  Columbia  University,  N.  Y. 


theory  into  practice.  He  marches 
them  through  sales  letters,  letters 
for  jobs,  through  business  paper 
leads  and  other  forms  of  indus¬ 
trial  writing.  It  isn’t  a  newspaper 
book.  Or  basically  it  is,  of  course. 
For  it’s  clear  writing,  readable 
writing.  Its  ideas  get  off  the 
paper  easily  into  minds.  Isn’t  that 
newspaper  writing? 

“Get  rid  of  say-nothing  words,” 
Shidle  urges.  He  went  to  the  store 
in  order  to  get  some  soap.  Get  rid 
of  in  order,  the  author  warns:  It 
says  nothing.  Usually,  he  says, 
get  rid  of  however,  of  course,  for 
instance,  for  example,  neverthe¬ 
less,  on  the  other  hand,  and  funda¬ 
mentally. 

*  *  * 

A  SENTENCE  usually  takes  too 
long  to  get  started  when  it  opens 
with : 

This  being  the  case,  then  it 
follows  that  .  .  . 

It  is  apparent  that  .  .  . 

It  follows  logically  that  .  .  . 

Hence,  we  must  conclude 
that  .  .  . 

Thus  it  is  clear  that  .  .  . 
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MR.  LOWELL  L.  LEAKE 

VICE-PRESIDENT  IN  CHARGE  OF  SALES 


HOME  OFFICE:  71  WEST  BOWERY  STREET 
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CHAS.  T.  MAIN,  INC. 

CONSULTING  ENGINEERS 
Since  1893 

LayoiiH,  D*tlgnt,  Spaei{ic«Kont  and  Enginaaring  SnparviileR 

NEWSPAPER  AND  PRINTING  PLANTS 

Structural,  Mackanical  and  Elactrical  Enginaaring 

•0  Federal  Street  Boston  10,  Mots. 


CLEAR  WRITING  FOR  EASY  READ- 
IXG.  By  Norman  G.  Shidle,  New 
York^  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company. 
176  lip.  $3. 


Keep  your  ideas  per  story  high, 
your  ideas  per  sentence  low. 
Think  first,  write  afterwards.  Writ¬ 
ing  is  not  getting  ideas  on  paper; 
it’s  getting  them  off. 

More  or  less  quotably,  those 
hints  on  writing  have  lain  dead 
through  ages.  On  wax  tabulas  of 
the  Romans,  on  rolls  of  papyrus, 
and  on  bulletins  from  city  editors. 
From  Quintillian  and  Aristotle 
through  Herbert  Spenser  and  Hen¬ 
ry  Justin  Smith  to  Bob  Garst  of 
the  New  York  Times  and  Charlie 
Hamilton,  Richmond  News-Leader. 

Too  seldom  have  they  risen 
from  their  own  ashes  to  impreg¬ 
nate  daily  style.  But  they  can  rise. 
By  the  bootstraps  of  living  words 
pulled  hard  every  waking  hour 
by  writers  who  care  tremendous¬ 
ly- 

Norman  Shidle  echoes  them  in 
this  book.  Blessedly  he  illustrates 
them  and  brings  them  out  of 


Take  this  graph,  Shidle  sug¬ 
gests: 

“Any  houses  that  may  be  built, 
of  course,  help  the  situation  to  a 
limited  extent.  It  should  be  known 
with  some  degree  of  accuracy, 
however,  exactly  what  is  needed, 
what  is  wanted,  and  what  is 
possible.  Copyread  it  this  way: 

Any  houses  built  help  the  situ¬ 
ation.  But  it  should  be  known 
what  is  needed,  what  is  wanted, 
and  what  is  possible. 

Shidle  illustrates  usably  the  ac¬ 
tive  verb  as  more  effective  than 
the  passive: 

“We  are  helped  by  them  in  the 
blending  of  the  stiff  incongruities 
of  life  into  something  our  brains 
will  not  be  clogged,”  he  sets 'up. 
Copyread  it  this  way: 

They  help  us  blend  the  stiff 
incongruities  of  experience  into 
something  that  will  not  clog  our 
brains. 

*  *  * 

He  illustrates  over- weight 
sentences:  too  many  ideas  before 
you  hit  the  period.  And  the  fog 
of  too  many  qualifying  clauses; 
the  dead  effect  of  impersonalized 
writing,  and  lazy,  drowsy  words. 

“Sort  out  your  notes  before 
you  write,”  city  editors  warn. 
“Clear  thinking,”  Shidle  urges, 
“must  precede  clear  writing.”  And 
he  quotes  Stephen  Leacock: 

“The  main  part  of  writing  is 
thinking.  A  beginner  says,  ‘I  want 
to  write’;  never  T  want  to  think.’ 
Yet  thinking  is  writing’s  first 
requisite.” 

The  book  is  a  good  refresher. 
Especially  for  beginners. 

Words'  Implied  Meanings 
Analyzed  in  Semantic  Text 


APPLIED  SEMANTICS.  By  Joseph  G. 
Brin.  Boston:  Bruce  Humphries,  Inc. 
189  pp.  $3. 


This  is  a  laymen’s  and  writer’s 
book  on  practical  aids  in  using 
the  connotations  or  implicit  mean¬ 
ings  of  words.  “Too  much  fussing 
is  done  about  words,  too  little 
about  implicit  meanings,”  warned 
Henry  Beetle  Hough,  Martha’s 
Vineyard  editor  and  author.  And 
Professor  Brin  of  Boston  Univer¬ 
sity  explains  shades  of  word 
meanings,  cautions  about  using 
dictionaries,  and  gives  hints  for 
figures  of  speech. 

The  book  is  a  bit  elementary 
for  newspaper  men.  It  is  written 
for  undergraduates.  It  contains 
sound  refresher  points  and  an  il¬ 
luminating  discussion  of  “applied 
semantics.”  The  author  usefully 
emphasizes  the  too  frequent  clash 
between  a  writer’s  intent  and  a 
reader’s  understanding. 

Woman  in  some  Southern  states 
suggests  low  social  caste,  even 
approbrium.  Lady  would  be  the 
word  semantically  correct  in  those 
places.  I  learned  that  the  hard 
way.  Yet  woman  is  the  proper 
word  many  other  places;  lady 
would  be  affected. 

Professor  Brin  defines  and  il¬ 
lustrates  figures  of  speech  and 
urges  a  soundly  imaginative  use 
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Hilton  Brown  Writes 
A  'Best-Seller'  at  92 

Indianapolis — Hilton  U.  Brown, 
long-time  Midwestern  journalist 
and  dean  of  Indiana  newspaper¬ 
men,  has  written  an  autobiography 
covering  his  70  years  with  the 
Indianapolis  News.  The  book,  “A 
Book  of  Memories,”  was  a  sellout 
in  the  first  few  weeks  and  a  second 
printing  has  been  ordered. 

Mr.  Brown,  92  years  old,  is  still 
a  reporter  at  heart.  His  most  re¬ 
cent  newspaper  story  was  the  cov¬ 
erage  of  the  farewell  review  of 
the  Eupropean-bound  28th  Divi¬ 
sion  at  Camp  Atterbury. 


of  them.  Since  his  examples  come 
from  particularly  well  -  known 
poets,  they  might  suggest  the 
cliche.  Yet  the  principles  of  the 
poet’s  gift  of  imagery  has  a  hint 
for  newspaper  writers.  I  have 
been  struck  by  tnc  familiarity  of 
many  experienced  and  accom¬ 
plished  newspaper  writers  with 
the  work  of  A.  E.  Housman. 

Jack  Kilpatrick,  editor  of  the 
Richmond  News-Leader,  a  gifted 
stylist  on  his  editorial  page,  re¬ 
marked  recently  of  talking  for 
hours  of  Housman  with  a  fellow- 
editor.  “But,”  Jack  laments, 
“when  I  read  his  editorials,  1 
found  nothing  of  Housman’s  in¬ 
fluence,  or  of  any  influence  to  lift 
the  man  from  stale  and  lazy  writ¬ 
ing.” 

What  a  writer  gets  from  Pro¬ 
fessor  Brin’s  book,  will  be  largely 
up  to  the  writer. 

■ 

Drewry  Book  Out 

Athens,  Ga. — A  new  book, 
“Journalism  Enters  a  New  Half- 
Century”,  edited  by  Dean  John  E. 
Drewry  of  the  University  of 
Geogia’s  Henry  W.  Grady  School 
of  Journalism,  was  released  this 
week.  Descriptive  of  the  content 
of  the  volume,  the  sub-title  reads: 
“Press,  Radio,  Television,  and 
Specialized  Publications  As  Seen 
through  Institutes  and  Special  Oc¬ 
casions  of  the  Henry  W.  Grady 
School  of  Journalism,  1950-51”. 

■ 

Book  About  Weekly 

Dowingtown,  Pa. — ^Jane  S.  Mc- 
llvaine,  co-publisher  and  editor, 
with  her  husband,  Robinson,  of 
the  Downingtown  Archive,  a  coun¬ 
try  weekly,  has  written  a  book  on 
their  experiences,  titled,  “It  Hap¬ 
pens  Every  Thursday.”  The  book 
was  released  Oct.  22  by  the 
Macrae-Smith  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

■ 

Sulphur  in  Barter 

Mexico  City — ^The  entire  sul¬ 
phur  of  Petroleos  Mexicanos,  the 
government  oil  monopoly,  has 
been  reserved  for  shipment  to 
Canada  to  pay  for  50,000  tons  of 
newsprint.  The  first  consignment 
of  2,000  tons  was  shipped  to 
Anglo  Newfoundland  Develop¬ 
ment  Co.  in  the  ships  which 
brought  newsprint  to  Vera  Cruz. 
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Shortly  after  BLONDIE  made  her  debut 
in  1930  she  acquired  husband  Dagwood. 
Then  came  Baby  Dumpling,  Daisy  the 
dog,  and  several  hundred  newspapers 
added  at  a  record  rate. 

Today— after  21  years  of  haphazard, 
hilarious  housekeeping,  and  such  by¬ 
play  as  Dagwood's  bus-chasing  and 
sandwich-making— the  Bumstead  family 
includes  teen-age  Alexander  (Baby 
Dumpling),  little  sister  Cookie,  Daisy's 
five  pups— and  1315  newspapers— an  all- 
time  feature  mark. 

As  the  Bumsteads  have  grown  in  size 
and  fame,  so  has  King  Features  continued 
to  expand  and  increase  its  leadership  in 
the  syndicate  field.  Through  the  over-all 
superiority  of  such  features  as  BLONDIE 
—and  the  talent  and  facilities  available 
only  to  the  world's  largest  syndicate— 
King  now  brings  more  than  3,000  news¬ 
papers  in  131  countries  and  colonies  the 
best  in  newspaper  entertainment. 


/iuskallvTo/^pf^c/ 

o/oupnol 

ronm  Orchestra 
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The  club  spirit  and  friendly  relations  developed  in  directing 
Journal  newspaperboys  prompted  this  group  to  form  their 
own  orchestra.  With  a  humble  beginning  by  several  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  New  Jersey  All-State  Orchestra,  the  group  has 
grown  to  22  members  under  the  baton  of  a  Journal  circula¬ 
tion  staff  director.  This  is  but  one  of  many  activities  devel- 
oi)ed  in  the  carrier-boy  incentive  program  for  after  hour 
gatherings  to  bring  the  boys  together  to  create  a  more  passive 
interest  in  their  route  expansion  and  training  as  little  busi¬ 
nessmen.  It  is  not  all  work  to  be  a  Journal  carrier-boy  ...  it 
can  be  fun,  too,  is  the  *heme  song  of  the  supervisory  staff. 
How  well  this  program  funtions  is  indicated  by  the  steady 
increase  in  Journal  circulation  growth. 


GATEWAY  Oty  A, Me  NATION 


(Link  to  the  Xatlon’s  richest  markets  throneh  t-tmnkline 
"iuthorlty  "'"rld’s  largest  Port 
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you  sell  products  or 
services  to  newspapers... 

Reserve  your  space  now  for  Kditok  f-  Pi^blishkr's 
1952  Intern ATiON.\L  Year  Rook. 

Remember:  The  International  Year  Book  sells 
your  product  or  service  12  months  a  year  ...  to  all 
the  thousands  of  newspaper  executives  you  need  to 
reach. 

RESERVE  SPACE  NOW.  Forms  dose  January  7.  Regu¬ 
lar  contract  rates  apply.  Transient  rates  —  page, 
$415.00;  half-page,  $235.00;  quarter-page,  $130.00. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

1952  International  YEAR  BOOK 


Trustees  Fight  Forced 
Sale  of  Toronto  Star 

Toronto — Trustees  of  the  es-  only  then  should  the  trustees  be 


tate  of  the  late  Joseph  E.  Atkin¬ 
son  are  seeking  to  line  up  public 
support  for  an  amendment  to  the 
Charitable  Gifts  Act  which  would 
eliminate  a  forced  sale  of  the  Tor¬ 
onto  Star  within  seven  years. 

Making  a  statement  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  present  law,  the  trus¬ 
tees  charged  that  the  forced-sale 
provision  was  aimed  specifically  at 
the  tar  “to  silence  a  Liberal  news¬ 
paper  that  at  times  is  critical  of 
the  government  of  the  day.” 

In  three  years,  the  trustees  said, 
the  Star  has  turned  over  $3,650,- 
000  in  capital  to  the  Charitable 
Foundation,  and  from  the  interest 
they  have  made  expenditures  of 
$290,000  and  commitments  of 
$153,000.  The  Star  as  a  commer- 
sial  organization  publishing  news¬ 
papers  does  not  receive  any  spe¬ 
cial  tax  consideration,  the  trustees 
pointed  out  and  in  the  year  ended 
Sept.  30,  1951,  the  Star  paid  more 
than  $1,000,000  in  corporation 
and  realty  taxes. 

Reply  to  Premier 
By  reason  of  the  gift  to  the 
Charitable  Foundation,  the  Atkin¬ 
son  estate  has  escaped  approxi¬ 
mately  $5,000,000  in  succession 
duties. 

In  view  of  statement  made  by 
the  Premier  of  Ontario,  the  trus¬ 
tees  set  down  the  following 
“facts”: 

“It  is  the  belief  of  the  trustees 
that  the  Charitable  Gifts  act 
should  be  amended,  not  repeal¬ 
ed;  and  that  the  unfair  compulsory 
sale  clause  should  be  removed.  The 
late  Mr.  Atkinson  had  two  visions 
in  mind  when  he  drew  his  will.  In 
the  first  place,  he  wanted  the  Tor¬ 
onto  Star  and  the  Star  Weekly  to 
continue  to  live,  and  to  be  oper¬ 
ated  actively  and  energetically  by 
a  board  of  which  a  majority  would 
always  be  newspapermen  employed 
on  the  papers. 

“In  the  second  place,  he  wanted 
the  profits  from  the  Star  to  sup¬ 
port  worthy  charitable  causes  of 
all  kinds.  The  trustees  of  Mr. 
Atkinson’s  estate  who  are  deter¬ 
mined  to  carry  out  his  wishes, 
claim,  now  and  always,  that,  pro- 
pided  the  will  complied  with  the 
law  at  the  time  of  his  death,  no 
government  has  any  right  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  a  man’s  will  after  he  has 
died  and  when  it  is  too  late  for 
him  to  change  it. 

“That  is  the  only  part  of  the 
Charitable  Gifts  act  with  which  we 
quarrel.  We  do  not  favor  the  re¬ 
peal  of  the  act.  We  favor  the 
amendment  by  removal  of  the  un¬ 
fair  forced-sale  clause  which  was 
aimed  at  this  newspaper.  We  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  act  should  provide 
that  if  the  property  is  being  mis¬ 
managed  or  if  the  trustees  are  fail¬ 
ing  under  their  trust  that  then  and 


removed  or  a  sale  take  place;  and 
we  believe  that  the  courts  of  this 
land  are  the  only  proper  forums 
to  decide  such  vital  issues.” 

Signatories  of  the  statement 
were  Joseph  S.  Atkinson,  H.  C. 
Hindmarsh,  Ruth  Atkinson  Hind- 
marsh,  Alexander  Stark  and  Frede¬ 
rick  L.  Tate. 

They  concluded  that  there 
would  be  “ample  opportunity”  in 
future  elections  for  the  voters  to 
decide  whether  the  Star  must  be 
sold. 

■ 

International  Press 
Booked  for  Style  Show 

New  York  Dress  Institute’s 
18th  National  Press  Week,  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Couture  Group  of 
the  Institute  plus  six  auxiliary 
members,  will  open  in  New  York 
the  week  of  Jan.  7  and  continue 
through  Jan.  15. 

The  extended  period  of  this 
Press  Week  will  permit  the  visit¬ 
ing  fashion  editors  to  see  31 
shows,  covering  the  new  Spring 
1952  collections  of  the  33  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Couture  Group  in  the 
wholesale  dress,  coat  and  suit, 
and  sports-wear  field,  plus  those 
of  the  auxiliary  members. 

Eleanor  Lambert,  the  Institute’s 
press  director,  said  more  than  100 
fashion  editors  expected  to  attend 
this  Press  Week  will  represent 
newspapers  of  the  United  States. 
Canada.  England,  Australia,  Den¬ 
mark,  Sweden,  France,  Switzer¬ 
land,  Belgium,  Holland.  Brazil 
and  South  Africa. 

■ 

Chicago  Typo  Award 
Upholds  H-A  Office 

C  Hic  ACJO  —  The  Herald- A  meri- 
can  was  upheld  in  changing  the 
starting  time  of  a  lobster  shift 
machinist  in  a  local  arbitration 
award  by  W.  Willard  Wirtz.  The 
decision  held  that  the  Herald- 
American,  under  its  contract,  had 
the  right  to  insist  that  John  I. 
Garrity,  machinist  and  member 
of  Chicago  Typographical  Union 
No.  16,  change  from  the  1:30 
a.m.  to  the  9  p.m.  starting  time  as 
directed  by  the  foreman. 

Mr.  Garrity  had  worked  with 
two  other  machinists  of  greater 
priority  on  a  shift  starting  at  1:30 
a.m.  When  the  office  sought  to 
change  the  starting  time  for  Mr. 
Garrity  to  9  p.m.,  the  union 
pressed  his  claim  to  arbitration. 
■ 

Weekly's  Jubilee 

Melrose,  Mass.  —  The  weekly 
Melrose  Free  Press,  which  was  a 
free-distribution  paper  from 
beginning  until  1944,  is  celebrat¬ 
ing  its  Golden  Jubilee  with  a  112* 
page  edition  at  15c  over  the  coun¬ 
ter  and  50c  by  mail. 
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this  CHEMCO  FUSTIC  TRAY 


STAINLESS  STEEL! 


LOW  COST 

YES 

YES 

LIGHT 

WEIGHT 

YES 

CHIP-PROOF 

YES 

■ 

YES 

CORROSION- 

PROOF 

YES 

■ 

YES 

cnemco. 


It's  easy  to  see  from  the  comparative  “box-score” 

. . .  here’s  a  darkroom  tray  that  will  give  you  more 
“  service  at  less  cost  than  any  other  tray  on  the  market! 

I 

“  — ^  The  Chemco  Tray  is  solid,  one-piece  plastic  . . . 

absolutely  corrosion  proof  to  all  photographic 
processing  and  plate  making  chemicals  of 

operating  strength.  There's  no  coating  to  chip  and  pave 
the  way  for  rapid  corrosion  as  with  porcelain  trays !  And 

in  the  large,  20  x  24  inch  size,  shown  in  the  illustration, 
the  Chemco  Plastic  Tray  weighs  only  three  pounds  ten  ounces. 


SPECIFICATIONS  AND  PRICES: 

20"  X  24",  self-formed  handles  and  molded  X-member:  ....$17.55* 

16"x  20"  pouring  lip  and  molded  X-member: . $15.70* 

14"  X  17",  pouring  lip:  . $12.65* 

1 1"  X  14",  pouring  lip:  . $  8.60* 

•P/of  25%  F.  £.  r. 

IXCIUSIVE  AGENTS  IN  CANADA  . W.  E.  Booth  A  Company,  Toronto 

WEST  COAST  AGENTS  . California  Ink  Company,  San  Francisco 
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SLIDE  RULE  BATTLE 

“AUDIENCE”  claims  are  not  new  in  the 

advertising  business.  Magazines  and 
radio  have  been  taking  liberties  for  some 
time  with  so-called  research  by  projecting 
infinitesimal  samples  into  boxcar  figures. 

This  week  NBC  offered  a  new  gimmick 
to  advertisers  “in  a  plan  which  guarantees 
that  your  advertisement  will  be  heard  in 
American  homes  5,300,000  times  each  week 
at  the  low,  low  cost  of  $2.75  per  thousand.” 

The  battle  of  the  slide  rules  is  on. 

NBC’s  offer  was  aimed  competitively  at 
magazines  which  “guarantee  circulation”  and 
frequently  project  an  “audience”  figure.  The 
network  now  offers  a  “guarantee  that  your 
ad  will  be  heard”  as  opposed  to  buying  the 
“opportunity”  to  get  it  read  in  a  magazine 
with  that  much  circulation.  Because  this  is 
an  attack  on  net  paid  circulation  which  has 
always  been  the  accepted  yardstick,  and  be¬ 
cause  sooner  or  later  the  networks  will  make 
invidious  comparisons  with  newspaper  cir¬ 
culations,  we  think  all  newspapermen  should 
be  aware  of  the  “jokers”  in  this  radio  stunt 
in  order  to  acquaint  all  advertisers  with  them. 

1.  NBC  states  the  Nielsen  Audit  Bureau 
“will  audit  and  certify  the  number  of  times 
your  commercial  is  heard  each  week.”  This 
so-called  “audit”  is  based  on  the  results  of 
1500  gadgets  attached  to  radios  in  that  many 
homes  which  record  when  the  radio  is  turned 
on.  This  is  a  sample  of  4/1000’s  of  1%  of  all 
radio  homes.  It  is  a  sample  of  only  3/'100’s 
of  1%  of  the  projected  5,300,000  “audi¬ 
ence.”  Would  an  editor  of  a  newspaper  of 
100,000  circulation  be  satisfied  with  a  reader- 
ship  survey  that  covered  only  30  readers? 
That’s  3/100’s  of  1%. 

2.  Furthermore,  these  1500  gadgets  record 
only  when  the  set  is  on,  not  when  it  is  in  use, 
which  means  someone  is  listening  to  it.  The 
survey  by  the  Bureau  of  Applied  Social  Re¬ 
search  at  Columbia  University  (E&P,  Nov. 
17,  page  38)  revealed  the  existence  of  listener 
dislike  for  radio  commercials,  and  even 
those  in  radio  will  admit  that  many  people 
have  developed  a  “tune  out”  ear  for  commer¬ 
cials  or  select  that  time  to  do  something  else. 

3.  NBC’s  offer  that  the  ad  “will  be  heard” 
5,300,000  times  each  week  doesn’t  mean  it 
will  be  heard  by  that  many  different  people 
or  in  that  many  homes.  An  advertiser  in 
buying  the  “package”  gets  announcements  on 
three  different  programs  each  week.  Listen¬ 
ers  (all  or  any  part  of  them)  using  those 
1500  meters  might  tune  into  all  three  of 
those  programs  so  that  the  5,300,000  proj¬ 
ected  audience  might  actually  constitute  only 
1,766,666  different  listeners,  or  one-third  the 
claimed  total.  Therefore,  NBC’s  “guarantee” 
of  $2.75  per  thousand  listeners  would  be 
considerably  more.  It  could  be  three  times 
that  and  higher. 

4.  In  order  to  buy  all  this  blue  sky — this 
slide  rule  dream  world — an  advertiser  pays 
$14,600  per  week.  Two  others  have  to  do 
the  same.  Each  gets  a  one-minute  commer¬ 
cial  “plus  opening  and  closing  ‘billboards’ " 
on  three  programs  a  week.  Assuming  that 
the  one-minute  “spot”  will  stand  by  itself, 
each  advertiser  will  compete  with  two  others 
for  listener  attention  at  the  opening  and 
closing.  It  is  sort  of  like  Macy’s,  Gimbels 
and  Bloomingdale’s  each  trying  to  get  over 
its  own  sales  argument  in  the  same  ad. 

5.  Projected  on  a  52-week  basis  (we  might 


I  will  offer  to  Thee  the  sacrifice  of  thanks¬ 
giving  and  will  call  upon  the  name  of  the 
Lord.— Psalms,  CXVI;  17. 


as  well  do  some  projecting  of  our  own),  this 
package  will  cost  the  advertiser  $759,200. 
That’s  a  lot  of  money  for  some  one-minute 
announcements. 

Look  what  you  can  do  with  the  same 
money  in  newspapers: 

For  $759,200  an  advertiser  can  buy  a 
75-line  ad  (that’s  2Vi  inches  on  two  columns) 
52  times  a  year  in  every  daily  newspaper 
in  the  country.  This  makes  1,570  daily 
newspapers  giving  the  advertiser  a  total  net 
paid  circulation  (and  that’s  about  as  “guar¬ 
anteed”  as  you  can  get)  of  53,675,241.  That 
means  there  are  over  53  million  people  buy¬ 
ing  (paying  money  for)  the  medium  in 
which  he  places  his  message. 

For  the  same  amount  of  money,  an  adver¬ 
tiser  can  place  a  100-line  ad  (3'/i  inches  on 
two  columns)  in  every  daily  newspaper  of 
over  10,000  circulation.  That  will  give  him 
coverage  in  672  dailies  with  a  total  circula¬ 
tion  of  49,159,288.  Eliminating  duplication 
in  some  cities  the  advertiser  could  buy  more 
than  100  lines  a  week  in  each  paper. 

Few  advertisers  have  used  newspapers  to 
that  extent.  But  some  of  advertising’s  big¬ 
gest  success  stories  are  told  by  those  that 
have  used  small  space  52  times  a  year,  week 
in  and  week  out  in  hundreds  of  dailies. 

A  HOLLOW  SHELL 

THE  corpse  of  a  newspaper  was  brought  to 
life  in  Buenos  Aires  this  week.  The 
Peron  government  injected  various  life-giving 
fluids  and  published  a  paper  called  ‘“La 
Prensa” — a  reasonable  facsimile  of  the  once- 
great  La  Prensa  but  actually  only  the  hollow 
shell  of  that  martyr  to  press  freedom. 

The  newspaper  looked  like  La  Prensa, 
carried  the  name  of  La  Prensa,  but  it  isn’t 
La  Prensa.  As  the  New  York  Times  appro¬ 
priately  commented  this  week:  “It  is  as 
spurious  as  the  government  which  spawned 
it,  as  false  as  the  doctrines  which  it  pro¬ 
fesses,  as  tawdry  as  the  regime  which  gave 
it  life.” 

Peron  probably  believes  he  has  won  a 
great  victory  over  the  newspaper  which 
dared  to  tell  the  truth  about  his  regime. 
The  peronista  labor  confederation,  to  which 
he  handed  the  corpse  after  killing  it,  prob¬ 
ably  believes  it  has  received  a  powerful 
weapon  to  serve  its  own  and  the  dictator’s 
interests.  They  are  kidding  themselves. 

Every  day  that  “La  Prensa”  appears  it 
will  serve  as  a  reminder  in  the  Argentine 
and  around  the  world  of  how  a  dictatorship 
can  shackle  a  once-free  people,  of  how  it  can 
suppress  a  free  press,  civil  liberties  and  in¬ 
dividual  freedoms. 


ESSENTIALITY 

ANNOUNCEMENT  in  Washington  that 
newsprint  may  be  declared  essential,  prob¬ 
ably  before  the  end  of  this  week,  is  welcome 
news  to  the  newspaper  industry  here  and 
among  friendly  nations — if  it  happens. 

The  non-essential  classification  previously 
imposed  by  the  Defense  Production  Adminis¬ 
tration  has  been  a  stumbling  block  to  much 
needed  expansion  of  the  newsprint  industry 
in  this  country  and  has  been  a  constant 
threat  to  any  future  expansion  after  the 
“emergency”  is  over  because  of  the  interim 
diversion  of  valuable  woodlands  to  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  other  paper  products. 

Newsprint  is  one  of  the  most  vitally  essen¬ 
tial  commodities  in  the  cold  war  between 
East  and  West.  It  is  a  weapon  every  bit 
as  powerful  as  guns  and  gold.  It  should 
have  been  so  recognized  many  months  ago. 
Without  newsprint  there  is  no  free  press. 
And  without  an  adequate  free  press  freedom 
and  democracy  cannot  survive. 

Under  the  International  Materials  Alloca¬ 
tion  program,  the  U.  S.  and  Canada  have 
sought  to  send  much-needed  supplies  of  news¬ 
print  overseas.  As  the  free  press  of  other 
countries  grows  and  thrives,  this  nation  and 
Canada  will  be  looked  upon  for  greater 
supplies  which  cannot  be  forthcoming  unless 
there  is  considerable  expansion  of  the  indus¬ 
try,  or  unless  it  is  taken  away  from  our  own 
newspapers. 

With  an  expectation  of  normal  increases  in 
consumption  during  the  next  few  years,  U.  S. 
newspapers  faced  the  latter  possibility  with¬ 
out  further  expansion  of  the  newsprint  in¬ 
dustry.  It  is  estimated  that  an  additional 
250,000  tons  of  capacity  have  been  held  up 
because  of  the  non-essentiality  ruling.  If 
newsprint  is  declared  essential  this  new 
tonnage  could  be  obtained  by  1955  if  DP.A 
issues  the  necessary  go-ahead. 

By  then  this  new  tonnage  and  more  will 
be  needed.  We  hope  the  Defense  Production 
Administration  doesn’t  sit  on  its  hands  too 
long  before  authorizing  construction  for  that 
expansion. 

MEANING  OF  WORDS 

ON  ANOTHER  page  of  this  issue,  Dwight 
Bentel  debates  the  relative  merits  of 
teaching  foreign  languages  to  journalism  stu¬ 
dents.  We  call  your  attention  in  addition 
to  an  article  in  The  Exchange,  monthly  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange, 
which  questions  the  usefulness  and  meaning 
of  some  words  in  our  own  language. 

For  instance,  “dividend.”  It  means  a 
quantity  divided,  says  Exchange.  “Investors, 
in  buying  securities,  don’t  ask  what  a  stock 
‘divides.’  They  ask  what  it  pays.  Why  not 
call  dividends,  ‘payments.’  ” 

Exchange  recommends  “shareholder”  as 
a  more  logical  word  than  “stockholder”; 
“reserve”  is  what  a  “sinking  fund”  actually 
is;  a  “funded  debt”  is  really  a  long-term  debt. 

Good  point  here.  The  Chicago  Tribune 
has  been  valiantly  trying  to  simplify  the 
spelling  “fonetically”  of  a  good  many  poly¬ 
syllabic  words.  Some  newspaper  or  journal¬ 
ism  school  might  like  to  try  substituting  prac¬ 
tical  words  for  some  of  the  far-fetched  ones 
we  have  grown  accustomed  to  through  long 
usage.  But  we  don’t  expect  to  see  it  accom¬ 
plished  in  our  time. 
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Ernest  W.  Lawson,  publisher 
and  general  manager  of  the  Lynn 
(Mass.)  Item,  received  a  gold 
plaque  from  the  Lynn  Exchange 
Club  “For  Outstanding  Achieve¬ 
ment”  in  sponsoring  numerous 
civic  endeavors. 

«  *  * 

Harlan  Edwards,  formerly  with 
the  Columbia  (S.  C.)  State  for  10 
years,  has  been  named  editor  of 
the  Elizabethton  (Tenn.)  Star. 

*  *  * 

Robert  G.  Lucas,  has  been 
added  to  the  editorial  page  staff 
of  the  Denver  (Colo.)  Post.  Mr. 
Lucas  is  a  former  executive  editor 
of  the  Spokane,  Wash.,  newspapers 
and  he  once  worked  for  the  Port¬ 
land  (Ore.)  Journal  and  the 
United  Press. 

*  * 

F.  Fred  Allen,  publisher  of  the 
Costa  Mesa  (Calif.)  Globe-Herald- 
has  been  named  president  of  the 
Orange  County  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association. 

*  «  * 

Maurice  R.  Cronan,  editorial 
writer,  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant, 
has  been  named  to  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Connecticut  Con¬ 
ference  of  Social  Work. 

*  *  * 

H.  C.  Bradshaw  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  associate  editor  of  the 
Durham  (N.  C.)  Morning  Herald. 
He  has  been  a  member  of  the 
newspaper  editor  staff  since  1949. 

On  the  Business  Side 

Charles  Emde  has  resigned 
from  the  American  Press  Associa¬ 
tion,  where  he  served  for  10  years 
as  vicepresident  and  general  man¬ 
ager  and  as  sales  manager  of 
Greater  Weeklies. 

*  *  * 

William  Addis  has  returned  to 
the  display  advertising  desk  of  the 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Times  after  sev¬ 
eral  months  with  the  Army  in 
Germany. 

«  *  * 

Mrs.  Marguerite  Barrett,  cir¬ 
culation  department,  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Times,  recently  was  hon¬ 
ored  at  a  dinner  at  which  her  25th 
anniversary  with  the  paper  was 
observed.  Her  husband,  John,  is 
in  the  national  adv.  department. 
*  *  * 

Robert  V.  Twilling  now  is 
working  as  advertising  promotion 
manager  for  the  Indianapolis  (Ind.) 
Star  and  Indianapolis  News  pro¬ 
motion  department.  He  went  to 
Indianapolis  from  the  Cincinnati 
(O.)  Enquirer. 

«  «  * 

Walter  Anderson,  advertising 
salesman,  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times, 
marking  his  25th  year  with  that 
afternoon  daily,  received  a  gift 
from  Display  Advertising  Man¬ 
ager  John  R.  Callahan  at  a 
gathering  of  staff  associates. 


E.  E.  Schneider,  assistant  sec¬ 
retary  and  credit  manager  for  the 
St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Globe-Democrat, 
retired  last  week  after  more  than 
29  years  in  the  Globe’s  financial 
department.  Mr.  Schneider,  70 
was  keyman  for  many  civic  drives 
and  activities  realting  to  the  Globe, 
such  as  the  Community  Chest. 

*  «  * 

Donald  Cobb,  Northwest  free 
lance  artist,  has  joined  the  promo¬ 
tion  art  staff  of  the  Portland 
(Ore.)  Journal. 

*  *  * 

Lloyd  Price  has  been  appointed 
service  manager  of  the  Dallas 
(Tex.)  Times  Herald.  Mr.  Price 
resigned  last  April  from  the  pro¬ 
motions  and  public  relations  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Dallas  Morning 
News  to  make  an  extended  tour 
of  Europe. 

*  «  * 

Oscar  Schumann,  who  has  been 
in  charge  of  advertising  for  the 
Shelbyville  (111.)  Union,  has  been 
made  advertising  manager  of  the 
Port  Washington  (Wis.)  Herald, 
resuming  a  post  he  left  in  1948, 

*  *  * 

Walton  Johnson,  for  the  last 
eight  years  in  the  display  advertis¬ 
ing  department  of  the  Appleton 
(Wis.)  Post-Crescent  in  the  Twin 
Cities  bureau  at  Neenah-Menasha, 
Wis.,  has  been  named  display  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  for  the  LaFay- 
ette  (La.)  Daily  Advertiser. 

In  the  Editorial  Rooms 

Miss  Catherine  Covert,  for¬ 
merly  of  the  Des  Moines  (la.) 
Register:  Gregory  E.  Faherty, 
Jr.,  formerly  of  the  Glen  Falls 
(N.  Y.)  Post  Star;  Richard  F. 
Long  and  James  Beizer  are  new 
reporters  on  the  staff  of  the  Syra¬ 
cuse  (N.  Y.)  Herald-Journal  and 
// erald-A  merican. 

*  «  * 

Reuben  Plevinsky  and  Mrs, 
Plevinsky,  former  publishers  of 
the  Calexico  (Calf.)  Chronicle, 
are  making  a  six-month  tour  of 
England  and  Europe,  during  which 
they  will  visit  many  smaller  news¬ 
papers.  They  expect  to  get  back 
in  the  weekly  field  upon  their 
return  in  the  Spring. 


Hall 


Jay  Hall,  oil  editor  of  the  Dallas 
(Tex.)  Morning  News  since  1937, 
was  elected  president  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Petro¬ 
leum  Writers  at 
the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  in  Chicago. 

He  succeeds 
Claude  V.  Bar- 
row,  Oklahoma 
City  Daily  Okla¬ 
homan,  who  be¬ 
came  chairman  of 
the  executive 
committee.  Mr. 

Hall  joined  the 
Morning  News  in 
1934. 

Alan  Marshall,  of  Kansas 
City  has  been  elected  editor-in- 
chief  of  the  University  Daily  Kan¬ 
san,  Lawrence,  Kan. 

«  *  # 

Charles  W.  Roberts,  Chicago 
Daily  News  has  been  named  chief 
of  the  Chicago  bureau  of  News¬ 
week  Magazine.  He  formerly 
worked  for  the  Chicago  Sun-Times, 
Chicago  Tribune  and  City  News 
Bureau  of  Chicago. 

«  *  * 

Suresh  Vaidya,  former  corre¬ 

spondent  in  the  Far  East  for  the 
Associated  Press,  United  Press, 

London  Reynolds  News,  London 
New  Leader  and  Tel-Aviv  Mish- 
mar,  has  been  appointed  India  cor¬ 
respondent  for  the  Reporter  Mag¬ 
azine. 

*  *  * 

Robert  Marks,  a  recent  grad¬ 
uate  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  has  joined  the  city  staff 
of  the  Greensboro  (N.  C.)  Daily 
News. 

«  *  * 

Gene  Jordan,  for  the  last  four 
years  sports  editor  of  the  Sandusky 
(O.)  Register  Star  News,  has  taken 
a  job  in  the  promotion  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Ohio  State  Journal, 
Columbus.  Replacing  him  on  the 
Sandusky  job  is  Fred  P.  Mollen- 
KOPF,  who  had  done  general  as 
signment  for  10  months. 

«  *  « 

Kenneth  E.  Overaker,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Laguna  Beach 
(Calif.)  South  Coast  News,  has 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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“We  need  a  »pon*or  for  our  new 
club.  Mr.  Rose.  »nd  we  were 
wondeiinK  If  maybe  you’d  — ” 


MIGHTY 

MIDGET 

l-coZ.  Panel 
Does  Trick! 

KICKIN’  around,  the  popu¬ 
lar  panel  by  Wally  Falk,  now  U 
ready  In  the  *paee-*avln»  slnale- 
rolumn  size  and  hae  been  snapped 
up  by  top  papers  inrludinz  the 
New  York  World-Telezram  and 
Nun.  Send  for  samples'. 

The  Register 
and  Tribune  Syndicate 
D*t  Moines 

488  Madison  Avn..  N.  Y.  C. 


FREDERICK  C.  OTHMAN 

Robert  C.  Ruark  has  been 
named  "The  Outstanding 
Newspaper  Columnist  of 
1951”  by  2,000  women  in  the 
Guide-Post  Consumer  Panel. 

In  answer  to  the  question: 
"Who  is  your  favorite  news¬ 
paper  columnist?”  Ruark  led 
71  other  columnists  in  the 
write-in  vote. 

In  the  same  survey,  con¬ 
ducted  by  Guide-Post  Research 
in  the  Pittsburgh  District, 
Frederick  C.  Othman  finished 
second. 

Two  top  men  in  their  fields 
— deserving  of  their  one-two 
rating ! 

For  samples  and  rates, 
phone,  write  or  wire 
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•  •  rcpiaccu  wuu  luiucu 

^wanis^oib^"^*  ^  Star-Telegram's  oil  department. 

^  4c  # 

,  »,  TA  r  1  r  Mort  Stern,  a  native  of  New 

John  McDowell  formerly  of  Haven,  Conn.,  has  joined  the  city- 


and  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning  tor  of  the  Mason  City  (la.)  Globe-  sistant  director  of  the  new  Office 

News,  has  joined  the  staff  of  the  Gazette  and  Al  Efner,  city  editor  of  University  Development  at  the 

Fort  Worth  (Tex.)Morning  Star-  of  the  Ottumwa  (la.)  Daily  University  of  Rochester  and  will 

Telegram  as  suburban  reporter.  He  Courier,  are  among  15  lowans  assume  his  new  position  Nov.  26. 

replaced  Lee  Cruse,  who  joined  traveling  on  the  recommissioned  *  •  * 

the  Star-Telegram’s  oil  department.  USS  battleship  Iowa  on  a  shake-  Lot^u.  L.  Leake,  for  17  years 
*  *  ♦  down  cruise  to  Hawaii.  ^  writer  and  executive  with 


5S  battleship  Iowa  on  a  shake-  Lot^u.  L.  Leake,  for  17  years 
iwn  cruise  to  Hawaii.  ^  writer  and  executive  with 

•  *  *  Scripps-Howard  newspapers  in 

Jay  Horning,  telegraph  editor  Akron,  Denver,  Pittsburgh,  Buf- 


the  New  York  Daily  News,  has  Denver  (Colo.)  on  the  Muscatine  (la.)  Journal,  Youngstown  and  the  United 

joine  e  os  Angeles  Examiner  ^  rewrite  man.  Mr.  Stern  has  joined  the  staff  of  the  Des  Press  in  New  York,  has  been  ap- 


as  general  assignment  man  He  re-  ^he  Post  from  t 

places  Jack  Stevens,  who  has  been  Gazette,  Little  Rock 
given  a  fulltime  assignment  as  la-  *  «  * 

bor  editor.  Also  moved  up  on  the  Ursula  Baumann,  University 
Examiner  was  Frank  Petty,  from  Southern  California  graduate, 
apprentice  to  reporter.  .  to  «,r 


went  to  the  Post  from  the  Arkan-  Moines  (la.)  Tribune  as  copy  edi- 
sas  Gazette,  Little  Rock.  tor. 


poined  vicepresident  in  charge  of 
sales  for  Public  Relations  Service 
Co.,  Akron,  O. 


Ursula  Baumann,  University  Richard  S.  Davis,  veteran  Mil- 
of  Southern  California  graduate,  waukee  (Wis.)  Journal  drama  Stafford  G.  Davis,  formerly 
has  been  added  to  women’s  de-  critic  and  feature  writer,  has  been  editor  of  toe  Calumet  Index,  Chi- 
partment  of  Valley  Times,  North  given  an  extended  assignment  as  <^380  semi-weekly  newspaper  and 
Hollywood,  Calif.  correspondent  for  a  year  in  Eu-  Prior  to  that  editor  of  the  Na- 


/UTHUR  COLE,  night  cip.  editor  JToSwoodTcaUr  ^rr^ponder-r^^^^^^ 

of  the  Toronto  iOnt.)  Globe  &  ’  ♦  *  ♦  rope,  where  he  plans  to  visit 

president  of  the  Hosokawa,  editor  of  the  countries  accessible  to  visitors. 

Toronto  Mens  Press  Club  at  toe  Sunday  magazine,  *  *  * 

fK  ^  Empire,  will  appear  as  a  South  Jack  Murphy,  sports  colum 

LEY  Hicks  of  the  Toronto  Tele-  Korean  general  in  the  RKO  movie,  of  the  Oklahoma  City  (Okla.) 
*  ■  “Korean  Story.’’  The  picture  is  Times  for  the  last  18  months  and 


prior  to  that  editor  of  the  Na- 


rope,  where  he  plans  to  visit  all  tional  Publisher,  monthly  maga- 
countries  accessible  to  visitors.  published  by  the  National 

*  *  *  Editorial  Association,  has  joined 

Jack  Murphy,  sports  columnist  the  publicity  staff  of  Northwestern 


University.  He  has  been  succeeded 
at  the  Index  by  Edward  F. 


Harvey  W.  Yale,  formerly  with 
the  Austin  (Tex.)  American-  Spnngs,  Colo.  ^ 

Statesman.  Harlingen  (Tex.)  Star  Mostpbt  r 


being  shot  on  location  near  Colo-  previously  sports  writer  and  col-  Dunne,  editor  of  the  Community 


rado  Springs,  Colo.  umnist  of  the  Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Reporter, 

*  *  *  Star-Telegram  for  three  years,  has  weekly. 

Noel  Mostert,  British  United  been  appointed  sports  editor  of  the 
Press  bureau  manager  at  Windsor,  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Union,  effec-  John  I 


Chicago  community 


John  H.  Keyser,  a  member  of 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  Ont.  left  Quebec  City  Nov.  12  tive  Dec.  1.  He  succeeds  Christy  of  the  advertising  departments  of 


Tkt  OUttt  Puhlisktrs’  and  itiffrtisiri’ 
_ Stwi^pfT  in  Amrrica 

With  which  h»  been  merged-  The  Joamtliit, 
MUblithed  March  24.  1884;  New.paperdom. 


with  Canada’s  27th  Infantry  Brig-  Greggs,  wh 
ade  aboard  the  vessel  Fairsea.  Mr.  sports  staff. 
Mostert  will  cover  the  Canadians 
while  they  are  with  North  Atlantic  Wesley  i 


wampoca  maren  ijhh;  iNewapaperdom.  wniie  iney  are  Wlin  /suaiun. 

Treaty  Organization  forces  in 


Utiot.  February  l,’l925.  TlVle/ Patented  and  Western  Germany. 

Rcgntered.  Contenti  copyrighted  1951.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

wII.obt’b'.ow?  ’  Austin  Wehrwein,  for  three 

_ President _ years  a  reporter  for  the  Economic 

(ienerat  PMieation  Qfiees:  Co-Operation  Administration,  mosi 

t2ndSt.Md*ErfSdw^’r^rYo5’T^N.  Y.  recently  in  Denmark,  has  joined 
on  Teuphones:  '  the  business  desk  staff  of  the  Mil 

3053,  3(^  >  3056  (Wis.)  Journal.  Aftei 

WaufEE,  bVete”;  graduating  from  the  University  ol 

Unestitn  Eda»;  James  Collincs,  Rat  Wisconsin,  he  worked  for  the  Af 
r^^us;  j7s'!1h  bureau  in  Madison,  as  a  police  re 

R/j/arcA  AfaMfcr;  Janet  Haslett.  LCSran'/i.  nnrter  for  the  Milwaukee  Journal 


Western  Germany.  (Conn.)  Courant  for  11  years  as 

*  *  *  a  feature  writer  and  assistant  Sun- 

Austin  Wehrwein,  for  three  day  editor,  has  been  named  an 
years  a  reporter  for  the  Economic  associate  editor  of  Popular  Science 
Co-Operation  Administration,  most  Monthlv,  New  York. 


Greggs,  who  will  remain  on  the  Roanoke  (Va.)  Times  and 
sports  staff.  Roanoke  World-News  for  the  last 

♦  *  ♦  seven  years,  has  been  made  gen- 

Wesley  a.  Griswold,  who  was  manager  of  Dittman’s,  Inc., 
associated  with  the  Hartford  Pearisburg,  Va.,  department  store. 


In  the  Military  Service 


Co-Operation  Administration,  most  Monthlv.  New  York.  Sgt.  Kenneth  Fairly,  formerly 

recently  in  Denmark,  has  joined  *  *  ♦  with  the  Jackson  (Miss.)  Clarion- 

the  business  desk  staff  of  the  Mil-  Percy  Stone  has  been  named  Ledger,  Greenville  (Miss.)  Delta 
waukee  (Wis.)  Journal.  After  labor-management  editor  of  the  Democrat  &  Times  and  the  Gulf- 
graduating  from  the  University  of  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Herald.  port-Biloxi  (Miss.)  Daily  Herald, 


Wisconsin,  he  worked  for  the  AP 


Research  Stnnater;  Janet  Has’iettI  Librarian,  porter  for  the  Milwaukee  Journal, 
^AEw  T.  Stuaet.  PnhKsker;  Leach  Lanet,  served  three  years  in  the  Army 
A^ertutnt  Uanaier;  Beenadette  Boeeies,  „„  j  „  1 1  p  ,.r,rr 

Jdaemstnt  Praduetten  Manater;  Wm.  L.  ^ 

— Copjr^reatite;  Robeet  P.  Washington. 

W,  Dtreet^  af  Cvenlatian;  Geoece  H.  ♦  *  ♦ 

STEATE.  Cwenlatien  Manater;  Eveltn  Z. 

Classified  Manater.  LaRRY  LoHMANN,  £ 


Hulbert  H.  (Hap)  Everett, 
formerly  of  the  Los  Angeles 
(Calif.)  Times  sports  staff,  has 


port-Biloxi  (Miss.)  Daily  Herald, 
is  editing  the  70th  Tank  Battalion’s 
paper,  the  Muzzle  Blast,  with  the 
1st  Cavalry  Division  in  Korea. 


Koaojat,  Classified  Manater.  * _ |  LaRRY  LoHMANN,  a  graduate  of 

^■Je>eean,  jtMtt  L  Bim.EE,  Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  University  and 
UEirapaSM0az^t24-om^''  formerly  on  the  Syracuse  (N.  Y.) 


MEtrapatitan  0ai3-0t24-0825.  " 

London  Caaranue  V 
Jeeident  Mt^^M  North  Miehitan  Ate.,  CAi- 
eata  I.  lU.  TeL  STEte  2-4898-W;  Geoece  A. 
Bubdeheu^  Editor;  Haeet  K.  Bi>ce, 
Jdatrtmnt  RepretenltUtt. _ 

atj***^**^*  Cammertial  Trust 

BUf.,  rSA  ^  Marhet  Sm,  Philadelphia  3. 
^  TeL  RIttEnbouN  6-4682,  JoEEra  W. 
OEAaoaBTTi. 


and  was  a  U.P.  correspondent  in  joined'  San  Diego  (Calif.)  George  McWilliams,  former 
Washington.  (/mo«  as  a  general  assignment  re-  rewrite  man  and  assistant  city  edi- 

♦  ♦  ♦  norter  Denver  (Colo.)  Post. 

Larry  Lohmann,  a  graduate  of  ’  a  a  *  has  been  called  to  active  duty  by 

Syracu^  (N.  Y.)  University  and  ^on  Moore  has  resigned  from  Marines  He  is  presently  serv- 
formerly  on  the  Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  ,Up  j-.i,  .u®  Tnnekn  as  public  information  officer 

Herald-Journal  and  for  two  years  (^an.)  Daily  Capital  to  become  J'" 

in  the  Army,  has  been  added  to  editor  of  the  Great  Bend  stationed  at  Buckley  Naval 

the  general  news  staff  of  the  Mil-  (Kan  )  Trih, me. 

waukee  (Wis.)  Journal.  a  a  a  a  a  a 


Air  Station  near  Denver. 


DeVerne  Middelson,  district 
manager  for  the  city  circulation 


Mills  served  two  and  a  half  years  in  the 
am  rraneuea  #.  Tel.  GEroeld  1-7950.  •  -  l  r  u  ■  ,  i 

Pfetfie  Caait  Adaertitint  Representative:  air  force  before  becoming  tele- 
Sew,  Suite  2,  Pen&auje  Mills  graph  editor  of  the  Evansville 
29Tir irilekne^BaiSvtd.^l^  3/nt^t  (lid.)  Courier  for  three  and  a  half 

PMkbk  8-4151. _ years,  has  joined  the  telegraph 

^*-*:*"  PetATONE,  desk  of  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.) 

^raoee:  19  Darthester  Ctmtt,  Mutael  ,  , 

BtU,  Landau,  N.  10.  _ _ _  Journal. 

Franae,  Editor,  G.  Laroelaaia  48.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

i* ^P'«  Mel  K  I  s  h  n  e  r,  Milwaukee 
ABEncaa  InformEtioa  SETTicc,  20,  rue  Dupkot,  (Wis.)  Journal  artist,  has  been 

?***-jy)  Frenee.  _  elected  president  of  the  Wisconsin 

Sculptors’  Association. 

Ateteie  renewEl  (or  7  yean . 81.69%  a  a  a 

For  Subteriptioa  RetCE  tee  Pege  2  r-  »»  e 

~~DISPLaYadv^ERTIS1ng  ra^a  Frank  Monardo,  former  sports 

i""  j — i — j — g — i  13  I  26  I  62  editor  of  the  Westport  (Conn.) 


Weorr  (-.Aireorv  JOAN  YOUNG,  formerly  with  the  UISlin.t 

thi  weekly  Ritzville  (Wash.)  Journal-  city  circulation 

the  University  of  Indiana  and  _.  /  .  •  j.  department  of  the  Portland  (Ore.) 

served  two  and  a  half  years  in  the  _  nf  the  Yakima  fWa*ih  1  Journal,  has  been  called  to  active 

air  force  before  becoming  tele-  Yak, ma  JV/ash.) 

of  thz.  F,.,,..e„;ii.  Dally  Republic  as  a  staff  writer.  “  > 


Journal,  has  been  called  to  active 
duty  with  the  Air  Force. 


Where  They  Are  Now 


Births 


Mel  K  I  s  h  n  e  r,  Milwaukee 
(Wis.)  Journal  artist,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Wisconsin 
Painters  and  Sculptors’  Association. 


James  Aldige,  Jr.,  formerly  a  Mal  Deans,  San  Diego  (Calif.) 
reporter  for  the  New  Orleans  Evening  Tribune  copyreader,  bc- 
(La.)  Item,  New  Orleans  States  came  the  father  of  a  girl  Nov.  9. 
and  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune,  a  a  a 

has  opened  James  Aldige,  Jr.,  and  George  B.  Dolan,  general  as- 
Associates,  Inc.,  advertising  and  signments  reporter  for  the  Fort 


.  public  relations  agency.  New  Or- 

Frank  Monardo,  former  sports  jgans. 


c-  z,..®  L.*3  L.a» 

SiEet  TimE  Timet  Timci  Timci 

1  Pf.  $415  $355  $330  $305 

H  Pt-  335  195  185  175 

K  pg.  130  115  105  100 

n  P«.  86  75  70  60 
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editor  of  the  Westport  (Conn.) 

Town  Crier,  has  joined  the  sports  Andrew  D.  Wolfe,  a  member  *  *  ♦ 

department  staff  of  the  Waterbary  Qf  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Times-  Jeff  Littleboy  ,  reporter  for 

(Conn.)  Republican.  Union  editorial  staff  since  1947  Glendale  (Calif.)  News-Press  and 

*  *  *  and  who  toured  Europe  for  his  Mrs.  Littleboy  announce  birth  of 

W.  Earl  Hall,  managing  direc-  paper  in  1950,  has  been  named  as-  daughter  Oct.  30. 
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Worth  (Tex.)  Morning  Star-Tele¬ 
gram,  and  Mrs.  Dolan  recently  be¬ 
came  parents  of  a  daughter,  Terry. 


Jeff  Littleboy,  reporter  for 
Glendale  (Calif.)  News-Press  and 
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Ellis,  Schulz,  North 
Are  Given  Promotions  ^ 

Fort  Worth,  Tex.  —  John  H. 
Ellis  and  Herbert  D.  Schulz  have 
been  appointed  assistant  managing 
editors  of  the  Fort  Worth  Star- 
Telegram,  heading  the  news  staffs 
of  morning  and  evening  papers 
respectively. 

Phil  R.  North,  formerly  assis¬ 
tant  ME,  has  been  named  execu¬ 
tive  assistant  managing  editor. 

The  promotions  were  announced 
by  Managing  Editor  James  R. 
Record. 

Mr.  Ellis,  a  staff  member  for 
25  years,  was  succeeded  as  news 
editor  of  the  evening  Star-Tele¬ 
gram  by  A.  J.  Griffith.  Mr.  Ellis 
had  held  the  post  since  1930. 

Mr.  Schulz,  news  editor  of  the 
morning  Star-Telegram  since  1 944, 
will  be  succeeded  in  that  job  by 
Mark  W.  Burrowes.  Mr.  Schulz 
has  been  connected  with  the  pa¬ 
per  for  16  years  and  for  14  years 
prior  to  that  was  managing  editor 
of  the  Fort  Worth  Press. 

■ 

Foss  in  Publisher's 
Job  at  Yreka,  Calif. 

Yrea,  Calif. — Edgar  J.  Foss  of 
Tucamcari,  N.  M.,  has  assumed 
duties  as  publisher  of  the  Siskiyou 
Daily  News  and  the  weekly  Yreka 
Journal  and  E.  Glenn  Drake,  for¬ 
mer  owner-publisher,  will  return 
to  Turlock,  Calif.  . 

Mr.  Foss  is  a  native  of  Minne¬ 
sota  and  following  four  years  with 
the  air  force  during  World  War 
il,  studied  journalism  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri.  Before  com¬ 
ing  here,  he  served  on  the  adver¬ 
tising  staff  of  the  Pampu  (Tex.) 
Daily  News  and  was  advertising 
manager  of  the  Tucamcari  Daily 
News. 

m 

Mrs.  Olmstead  Wins 
Food  Page  Trophy 

For  the  second  consecutive 
year,  the  Life  Line  of  America 
Trophy  for  the  best  newspaper 
food  pages  has  been  awarded  by 
the  Grocery  Manufacturers  of 
America,  Inc.,  to  Mrs.  Agnes  Rea- 
sor  Olmstead.  woman's  editor  of 
the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Constitution. 

Honorable  mention  certificates 
were  given  to  Violet  Faulkner. 
Washington  (D.  C.l  Star;  and 
Dorothy  Sinz,  Dallas  ( Tex. ) 
Times-Herald. 

■ 

Ohio  Weekly  Suspends 

Springfield,  O.  —  The  weekly 
DcGraff  Journal,  founded  in  1893 
by  S.  T.  Pond,  has  been  suspend¬ 
ed.  The  Journal  has  been  pub¬ 
lished  during  the  past  two  years 
under  the  editorship  of  Paul 
Cooper. 


Wedding  Bells 


TOPEKA’S  NEW 


POPULATION  RECORD: 
NOW  92,133  — 
HIGHEST  IN  HISTORY! 


Has  What 


Y, 


cs.  Topeka  "  Has- W  hat-1 1- 
Takes”  in  another  significant  field — 
population  growth.  Despite  flood 
retardents,  the  Spirit  of  a  people  will 
prevail — which  shows  sturdy  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  future.  Sometimes  a 
"set-back”  is  actually  an  inspiration 
to  GO  FORWARD. 

Topeka  is  very  proud  indeed  of  its 
own  new  population  tops:  92,133. 
The  County  Assessor’s  office  tabulates 
this  onward  march.  In  all  the  city’s 
history,  this  stands  out  as  an  amazing 
record. 

At  the  same  time,  the  tangible 
valuation  of  Topeka  was  increased 
to  $91,672,272.  Thus,  two  factors 
make  the  CITY  ALONE  a  very  great 
market  for  the  national  advertiser: 
plenty  of  prospects,  plenty  of  money. 


SHAWNEE  COUNTY 


POPULATION  RECORD: 
NOW  115,860— 
ANOTHER  NEW  HIGH! 


it  Takes! 


he  Topeka  market,  however,  is 
more  than  a  city:  it  is  a  hefty  sur¬ 
rounding  trade  area,  and  all  Shawnee 
County  "Has- What- It-Takes”  in  a 
twin-record.  This  increase  in  the 
county’s  population  growth  mounts 
to  1 1 5,860.  Who  said  that  a  river’s 
rampage  can  get  us  down!' 

Shawnee  County’s  up-and-up  fin 
ancial  status  gives  it  a  tangible  valu 
ation  of  $137,355,159!  These  are 
only  temporary  figures:  by  next  sum 
mer,  when  the  complete  census  is 
taken,  watch  those  statistics  c-l-i-m-b. 
And  as  a  free-wheeling  index  of 
pocketbook  prosperity,  nobody  could 
buy  an  automobile  license  in  Topeks 
a  few  weeks  ago.  For  the  first  time 
in  history,  the  County  Treasurer’ 
office  license  plates  were  exhausted. 

Want  to  reach  people  of  this 
spirit:  talk  to  them  through  tht 
newspapers  that  hold  an  intimatt 
"home”  appeal. 


(Morning  and  Sunday) 

The  Topeka  State  Journal 


(Evening) 


Pubhihed  m  Capiiaf  of  Kansas,  bj 


Helen  Christman,  feature 
writer.  International  News  Serv¬ 
ice,  Dallas  bureau,  to  Hayden  L. 

Hankins,  attorney,  Oct.  20. 
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CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 

Pointers  on  Starting 
New  Classifications 

By  Daniel  L  Lionel 
CAM,  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Eagle 

High  on  the  agenda  of  the  classification  if  it  takes  several 
Board  meeting  held  recently  by  months  to  do  so. 
the  Mississippi  Valley  Classified  “A  new  classification  heavily 
Advertising  Managers'  Associa-  promoted  and  then  dropped 
tion  was  the  subject  of  building  later  on,  only  confuses  the  reader. 


requisite  of  securing  a  sufficient  These  were  followed  up  the  day 
number  of  advertisers  has  been  these  letters  arrived  with  phone 
the  reason  we  have  not  started  calls.  Appointments  were  made, 
any  of  the  classifications  planned,  prior  to  the  call  and  a  special 
due  to  the  fact  that  so  many  of  presentation  was  then  shown  to 
the  advertisers  dislike  the  idea  of  the  prospect.  The  classified  direc- 
contracting  for  at  least  ninety  tory  provided  the  mailing  list. 

In  the  event  you  think  your 
I  am  most  reluctant  to  estab-  classified  headings  are  reaching  the 
lish  any  new  classification  unless  saturation  point,  you  might  take  a 
It  IS  planned  and  sold  to  assure  gander  at  the  Manhattan  Classified 
Its  suwess.  or  it  is  a  much  needed  Book.  It  carries,  this  year,  8,- 
classification.  Maybe  I  am  too  300  separate  classifications  and  a 
careful.  312,00  business  and  serv- 

Household  Repair  Items  ice  listings.  Seems  to  me  that 
Recently  I  started  a  classifica-  we've  got  a  long  way  to  go  yet. 
tion  which  appears  under  a  three  What  are  we  waiting  for? 
column  head  in  the  Merchandise 


classifications  other  than  “Help  with  a  loss  of  respect  and  con 
Wanted’’  which  they  conceded  is  fidence  of  the  advertiser.  So,  we  for  Sale  section,  that  has  worked  Ottinger  Designated 


a  highly  unstable  one.  should  be  certain  that  a  new  out  very  well.  It  is  called  “Home 

Previously,  at  the  Classified  classification  is  necessary  and  will  Improvement  Supplies”  and  has  a 
Clinic  of  the  PNPA  at  Pittsburgh,  improve  the  service  to  the  reader,  subhead,  “Bargain  Household  Re- 
Earl  A.  Skinner,  General  Ad-  When  we  are  sure  this  is  the  pair  Items.”  Two  outside  men 
vertising  Manager  of  the  Bell  case,  we  will  not  need  to  depend  worked  on  it  for  five  weeks  be- 
Telephone  Co.  of  Pennsylvania  entirely  upon  promotion  to  keep  fore  it  broke  in  the  paper.  They 
told  the  group  “  .  .  .  there  are  it  going.  Understand  there  are  sold  a  yearly  contract  to  new  ad 


many  small  organizations  whose  always  exceptions. 


advertising  dollars  might  be  more 
effectively  used  and  attracted  to 
the  Classified  columns  if  they 
only  knew  more  about  the  market 
this  section  offers.”  He  said  also. 


Some  New  Ones 
“Many  times  we  are  persuaded 
by  one  of  our  own  salespeople  or 
even  the  Supervisor  to  establish 
a  new  classification  as  a  means 


If  you  want  more  revenue  want  in^proving  the  service  to  our 

o  build  up  your  classified  sec-  ^hen  back-of-it-all  it  is 

tions  atout  the  only  place  you  endeavor  to  satisfy  an  ad- 

can  look  for  help  IS  from  your-  ..^^iser,  or  the  advertiser  sold 
1-1.  -•  r  our  people  a  bill  of  goods.  The 

,  j.  '  .p  f  great  danger  of  indiscriminately 

bui  duig  classified  boils  down  to  fnstituting  new  classifications  is 
further  developing  existing  c  assi-  readership  through 

fications  and  creating  and  building  ^lic  finding  it  difficult  to 


new  ones.  Classified  men  all  over 
the  country  are  viewing  search- 


vertisers,  cancellable  without 
short-rate  after  30  days.  (That’s 
our  standard  contract.  If  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  fulfills  the  year,  he  gets 
a  rebate.)  We  run  it  daily.  Ad¬ 
vertisers  were  encouraged  to  use 
large  space  three  times  or  more 
per  week  and  rate  holders  during 
the  remainder  of  the  week.  Pro¬ 
motion  ads  were  used  R.  O.  P. 
during  the  first  month. 

Our  thinking,  in  starting  the 
classification,  was  in  line  with  Ken 
Harrington’s  dictum.  The  Classi¬ 
fication  would  provide  a  service 


For  Ad  Bureau  Project 

At  a  meeting  between  ANCAM 
representatives  and  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising  last  week,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  that  John  C.  Ottinger,  Di¬ 
rector  of  Sales  Development  of 
the  Bureau,  would  serve  as  the 
liaison  between  ANCAM  and  the 
Bureau  in  implementing  the  new 
Classified  Program  which  the  Bu¬ 
reau  Board  of  Directors  recently 
voted  to  undertake. 

ANCAM  representatives,  Daniel 
L.  Lionel,  CAM,  Brooklyn  Eagle, 
and  the  Chairman  of  the  Classified- 
Bureau  Committee,  and  Carroll  M. 
Carroll.  CAM,  New  York  Times, 
met  with  Mr.  Ottinger,  Harold 
Barnes  and  John  Green  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau  and  worked  out  a  general 
plan  of  procedure  involving  peri- 


locate  what  they  are  seeking  be- 
cause  of  too  many  classifications, 
mgly  the  latter  aspect  of  classified  classifications  were 

recently  established  in  the  Dayton 


development  today  as  indicated 
by  the  meetings  cited  above. 
Dangers  and  Benefits 


to  both  readers,  who  are  doing  meetings  between  the  two 

more  of  their  own  fixing  these  days  ^ 

of  high  prices,  and  to  advertisers  ni  ij  j 

who  always  want  to  move  more  BonUS  Plan  BaSGu 
News  without  fanfare  or  promo-  merchandise.  That’s  the  way  it  Qjj  Individual  QuOtas 

tion.  These  classifications  were  worked  out.  A  paint  and  wall  paper  Francisco  _  Individual 

Commenting  on  the  problem  readily  accepted  and  appreciated  association  came  in  with  35  mem-  quotas  with  a  bonus  provi- 

of  starting  new  classifications  in  by  the  public.  They  were  ‘Baby  bers  in  one  ad  alone.  Lumber  when  the  staff  exceeds  linage 

classified,  Ken  Harrington,  CAM,  Needs’  and  ‘Day  Nurseries,’  both  dealers,  Venetian  blind  companies,  same  month  of  the  preced- 

Dayton  Daily  News,  points  up  the  of  which  appear  following  the  unpainted  furniture  outfits,  etc.  jp,g  stimulated  adver- 

problems  involved  in  starting  new  previous  classification  where  such  have  been  getting  results.  The  tiding  salesmen  of  the  Redwood 

headings.  There  are  obvious  ads  formerly  ran.  classification  has  long  since  sur-  (Calif.)  Advance.  The  plan 

dangers  as  well  as  benefits  to  be  “We  have  attempted  several  vived  the  initial  “30  day  trial”  described  to  the  November 

derived  from  doing  so.  Here  is  new  classifications,  classifications  period  with  most  of  the  advertis-  meeting  of  the  California  News- 

what  Ken  writes:  which  are  not  usually  found  in  ers  ‘sticking’.  paper  Advertising  Managers  As- 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  be-  Classified;  but  none  have  reached  ‘Airplane  for  Sale’  sociation,  northern  unit,  here 

fore  a  new  classification  is  estab-  the  publishing  point.  In  our  de-  Doherty  CAM  Providence  by  Winfield  Whitney,  advertising 

lished  careful  consideration  partment  before  an  unusual  i,)  journal  and  Evening  BuUe-  manager. 

should  be  given  to  the  importance  classification  is  started,  a  sufficient  another  member  of  our  The  membership  “bull  session” 

of  the  new  classification;  whether  number  of  advertisers  must  be  .  „  ,,  .  .  heard  of  the  I.B.M.  billing 

or  not  It  will  increase  the  ^rvice  sold  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  g,assjhgation  prom  time  to  time  system  as  used  by  the  San  Jose 
to  the  reader  as  well  as  the  ad-  90  days,  so  that  the  new  classi-  .  ,  Airolane  for  Mercury  News.  Areas  where  banks 

vertiser;  whether  the  new  classi-  fication  will  be  easily  and  quickly  "  ^  Shouldlie  eet  enoue-i  of  are  now  closing  on  Saturdays  are 

fication  IS  one  that  is  necessary  recognized  by  the  public,  and  it  •  8  organizing  Monday  merchandising 

and  should  be  recognized  and  ac-  will  appear  long  enough  for  the  ‘  ^  promotions  to  offset  the  decline  in 

cepted  by  the  public  in  a  relatively  public  to  get  into  the  habit  of  •  •  •  wouVSe  a  l£  Saturday  business, 

short  time.  referring  to  it.  mg.  inen  we  wouia  maxe  a  list  ^ 

“Standard  classifications  (those  “Copy  must  be  changed  regu-  ^*1  dealers  and  private  owners  rii  k  j 

customarily  found  in  the  Classified  larly  to  create  additional  reader-  .mis  vicinity  and  would  circu-  VvinS  OlGGp  Award 
section)  have  been  established  ship.  Of  course,  promotion  copy  them  in  advance  of  the  Chicago  —  James  Michelbach, 

and  are  acceptable  to  the  public,  will  appear  during  this  period,  opening  of  the  new  classification  president  of  Frank  Michelbach. 
To  gain  that  recognition  and  ac-  Advertisers  are  informed  that  as  fbpy  could  prepare  copy  for  the  jnc.,  Alexandria,  Va.,  won  the 

ceptability,  considerable  promo-  this  is  a  new  classification,  one  opening  day.”  Sleep  Show  Award  for  1951  by 

tion  is  necessary,  plus  time  and  which  the  public  is  not  aware  of,  would  follow  up  by  tele-  increasing  his  bedding  business 

patience.  Classifications  which  it  will  take  a  little  time  before  phone  and  personal  calls  and  60%  as  a  result  of  the  Sleep 
are  closely  associated  with  stand-  they  can  expect  the  kind  of  re-  would  run  considerable  supporting  Show  promotion  effort,  sponsored 
ard  classifications  usually  become  sponse  that  is  possible  through  copy  for  the  first  month  to  insure  annually  by  the  National  Asso- 
acceptable  without  fanfare  or  un-  Classified,  and  that  when  the  reader  acceptance  of  the  new  ciation  of  Bedding  Manufacturers, 

necessary  lapse  of  time.  The  time  classification  is  established,  they  classification.”  The  firm  used  a  double-page  ad 

element  is  very  important  because  will  find  one  of  the  most  effective.  In  conducting  my  mailing  on  in  the  Alexandria  (Va.)  Gazette 

advertisers  are  not  patient  people;  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  our  “Home  Improvement  Sup-  and  followed  up  with  a  full-page 

they  are  not,  as  a  rule,  willing  to  economical  forms  of  advertising  plies”  classification  we  sent  out  ad  every  day  of  Sleep  Show 

spend  their  money  to  build  up  a  to  secure  additional  sales.  The  one  only  10  letters  daily  for  each  man.  Week. 
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THE  MONOTYPE 


giant 

caster 


has  repeatedly 
proved  that  lines 
of  display  type  can 
be  set  faster  by  hand 
in  type  from  cases 
than  by  any 
other  method 


the  MONOTYPE 

TYPE-&-RULE  CASTER 


Leads  and  Slugs  in  all  sizes  from  to  12 
point,  for  spacing  and  cut-mounting,  can  be 
made  on  the  Monotype  Type-A-Rule  Caster  in 
continuous  Strips  or  automatically  delivered 
cut  to  any  desired  measure.  The  molds  for 
making  Rules  are  used  for  making  Leads  and 
Slugs  .888  inch  in  height,  and  can  be 
equipped  to  make  strip  material  of  any  other 
height  down  to  .743  inch 


The  Monotype  Giant  Caster  makes  type  of  uniform  height-to-paper, 
clear  and  sharp  of  face  for  good  printing,  and  densely  cast  to  resist 
the  pressures  of  all  printing,  plating,  and  mat-making  processes.  The 
typographic  resources  available  to  Monotype  Giant  Caster  users  in¬ 
clude  all  Monotype  cap  and  lowercase  fonts,  figures  and  points  in  all 
available  sizes  from  14  to  72  point  and  84  point  title  line,  special  orna¬ 
ments  and  corner-pieces  from  14  to  72  point,  special  full-face  figures 
and  fractions  from  14  to  108  point,  special  superior  figures  in  sizes  up  to 
72  point,  and  quads  and  spaces  from  14  to  72  point.  Metal  furniture  from 
14  to  72  point  sizes  can  be  made  in  any  length  from  1  pica  up  to  what¬ 
ever  length  is  desired.  Full  information  will  be  sent  gladly  on  request. 

"■"'monOwf 

LANSTON  MONOTYPE  MACHINE  COMPANY  •  24th  at  Locvat  St.,  PhUadalphia  3,  Pa. 

The  nome  MONOTYPE  is  a  registered  trade  mark,  artd  therefore  the  exclusive  property 
of  lanston  Monotype  Mochine  Company,  and  identifies  the  products  of  this  company 


BRANCH  OFFICES:  116  Spring  St.,  N.^W.,  Atlanta  3,  Georgia.  •  170  Summer  St., 
Boston  10,  Massachusetts  •  216  W.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago  6,  Illinois  •  441  Lexington 
Ave.,  New  York  17,  New  York  •  55  New  Montgomery  St.,  San 
Francisco  5,  California  •  IN  CANADA:  Monotype  Company 
of  Canada,  Limited,  77  York  St.,  Toronto  1,  Ontario,  Canada. 


(Taxt  Ml  in  Monotypa  Stymie  Medium,  No.  290T) 
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Hall  Says  Editorial 
Promotion  Necessary 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


Chicago — Citing  the  Chicago 
Daily  News’  Triple  Streak  Week- 
End  edition,  sold  on  Saturdays 
at  10c  a  copy,  as  an  example  of 
successful  editorial-circulation  plan¬ 
ning  and  promotion,  Arthur  E. 
Hall,  Daily  News  circulation 
director,  told  Midwest  promotion 
managers  here  this  week  that  such 
cooperation  is  necessary  for  a 
paper  to  reach  its  maximum  sales 
potential. 

“We  increased  the  price  of  our 
Saturday  paper  from  5c  to  10c 
on  March  3,  1951,”  said  Mr.  Hall. 
“Circulation  loss  estimates  ran  as 
high  as  20%.  Our  maximum  loss 
was  7%  and  we  have  decreased 
this  to  3'/i%  at  the  present  time. 
I  have  reason  to  believe  we  will 
have  regained  our  former  level 
by  the  .first  anniversary  of  the 
price  increase." 

Offer  Attractive  Package 

Mr.  Hall  explained  the  Daily 
News  editors  had  provided  interest¬ 
ing  and  attractive  stories,  both 
textually  and  typographically,  for 
the  Week-End  edition.  These 
stories,  he  said,  are  created  not 
only  by  the  local  staff,  but  also 
by  the  Washington  and  foreign 
news  staffs. 

Mr.  Hall  offered  the  following 
suggestions  for  editorial-circula¬ 
tion  cooperation: 


“(1)  Particular  thought  should 
be  given  to  the  selection  of  stories 
and  headline  treatment  for  Page 
1,  above  the  fold.  This  is  our 
show  window  and  you  know  the 
importance  a  department  store 
places  on  this  promotion  spot. 

“(2)  Immediate  flash  to  the  cir¬ 
culation  department  when  any  big 
news  breaks.  A  delay  in  such 
notification  can  cause  a  loss  in 
sales  due  to  inadequate  sales  plan¬ 
ning  and  distribution. 

“(3)  Advise  the  circulation  de¬ 
partment  of  stories  that  affect  a 
particular  geographic  area. 

“(4)  Let  the  circulation  depart¬ 
ment  know  as  far  in  advance  as 
possible  of  forthcoming  serializa¬ 
tion  of  books,  articles,  etc.,  in 
order  that  a  complete  promotion 
plan  can  be  set  up. 

“(5)  Likewise  inform  circula¬ 
tion  of  the  purchase  of  new  fea¬ 
tures,  comic  strips,  etc.,  for  ad¬ 
vance  promotion  planning. 

“(6)  Assign  good  writers  to  ad¬ 
vance  stories  on  forthcoming 
serializations  and  features. 

“(7)  Create  cross  promotion 
stories  between  daily  and  Sunday 
papers,  thereby  interesting  exclu¬ 
sive  Sunday  readers  in  the  daily 
paper  and  vice  versa.” 

Circulation's  Part 

The  circulation  department’s 


part  in  this  duet  he  added  can 
include: 

“(1)  Become  the  eyes  and  ears 
of  the  editorial  department  by  ob¬ 
taining  and  passing  along  reader 
reactions. 

“(2)  Be  alert  to  local  news 
stories.  Outside  representatives 
should  be  taught  to  recognize  a 
story  and  call  the  office  as  soon 
as  they  run  into  one. 

“(3)  Be  able  to  judge  the  merit 
of  a  new  feature  by  having  a  test¬ 
ing  method  established. 

“(4)  Watch  circulation  sales 
trends  in  your  own  and  compara¬ 
ble  cities  and  shout  for  editorial 
help  if  it  is  found  your  sales  curve 
is  dipping  more  than  those  being 
compared.  Perhaps  the  editor  can 
come  up  with  a  ‘barn  burner’  to 
correct  the  trend. 

“(5)  Suggest  stories  and  cover¬ 
age  in  areas  where  sales  need 
strengthening.” 

’Newspapers  Are  My  Beat' 

The  Writer  took  part  in  the 
same  editorial  promotion  clinic 
with  Mr.  Hall,  compressing  20 
years  of  reporting  newspaper  af¬ 
fairs  into  a  20-minute  talk,  cover¬ 
ing  20  major  trends  or  changes 
during  that  span  of  time. 

“I  have  seen  circulation  man¬ 
agers  come  into  their  own,  with 
greater  emphasis  on  net  income 
from  circulation.”  said  E&P’s 
Chicago  editor.  “We  in  the  news¬ 
paper  business  sometimes  take 
these  price  increases  for  granted, 
knowing  how  important  higher 
subscription  rates  are  to  offset  in¬ 
creased  operating  costs.  But, 
viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
reader,  it  is  remarkable  testimony 
to  the  vitality  of  newspapers  that 
readers  are  spending  dimes  and 
nickles  instead  of  pennies  for  their 
daily  papers  and  from  15  to  25 
cents  per  copy  for  Sunday  papers.” 

Must  Meet  TV  Competition 

We  pointed  out  that  newspapers 
must  recognize  television  as  a  new 
competitor  and  must  deal  with  it 
as  they  have  with  radio.  “You 
can’t  meet  this  new  competition  by 
merely  putting  TV  program  logs 
in  your  paper  and  helping  your 
advertising  departments  sell  dealers 
bigger  and  better  ads  offering  TV 
receiving  sets,”  we  said. 

“You  must  help  your  editors 
build  better  and  sharper  newspa¬ 
pers  attuned  to  present-day  reading 
habits.  Newspapers  need  to  cover 
telecasts  of  important  news  events 
which  attract  wide  interest  among 
TV  viewers,  who  also  want  to  read 
about  such  programs.” 

“After  20  years  of  covering  this 
truly  American  phenomena — our 
daily  newspapers — I  am  convinced 
that  substitutes  don’t  satisfy.  We 
know  what  happens  when  newspa¬ 
pers  DON’T  hit  town.  People  miss 
them.  They  miss  the  news,  the 
features  and  the  advertising.  Civic 
and  community  life  falters.  Rec¬ 
reation  habits  are  disrupted.  Other 
sources  of  information  fail  to  fill 
the  gap.  A  city  without  newspa¬ 


pers  is  a  city  deprived  of  the  one 
force  which  gives  coherence  and 
vitality  to  its  life  as  a  community, 

“Why  do  newspapers  have  tto 
tremendous  vitality? 

“It’s  because  people  want  the 
news  as  only  the  newspapers  d& 
liver  it — fresh,  complete  and  cor¬ 
rect — available  for  personal  use  at 
an  hour  which  suits  everybody  in 
the  family.  That’s  why  the  news¬ 
paper  is  a  basic  element  in  Ameri¬ 
can  life.” 

■ 

City  Editor's 
2  Old  Gossips 
Cause  Reform 

Beckley,  W.  Va. — The  Raleigh 
Register  has  instituted  a  new  local 
feature  on  Sunday. 

It  is  authored  by  City  Editor 
Charles  L.  Hurst  under  the  title 
of  “Mrs.  Murphy  and  Mrs. 
O’Toole.”  The  city  editor  brought 
the  two  garrulous  mythical  “ould 
ladies”  with  him  from  Newport 
News,  Va. 

The  old  ladies  gossip  informally 
and  with  strict  lack  of  reverence 
for  the  “high  and  mighty”  in  pub¬ 
lic  office,  calling  attention  to  civic 
errors  and  the  like. 

They  teed  off  in  the  initial  ar¬ 
ticle  on  the  loose  trusty  system 
in  operation  at  the  county  jail- 
remarking  acidly  that  it  was  hard 
to  “tell  the  trustys  from  the  trust¬ 
ees”  at  the  jail — with  all  the  privi¬ 
leges  given  to  the  jail  inmates  as 
trustys. 

That  was  on  a  Sunday. 

The  next  day  the  sheriff  (jail 
custodian)  blew  a  gasket  at  the 
author. 

The  following  day,  Tuesday,  the 
sheriff  announced  the  end  of  the 
trusty  system  at  the  jail  almost  in 
its  entirety! 

■ 

Times'  Carroll  Talks 
To  Real  Estate  Men 

Carroll  M.  Carroll,  CAM,  New 
York  Times,  was  the  principal 
speaker  at  an  “Advertising  and 
Public  Relations”  panel  at  the 
second  clinic  of  the  Realtors  Mul¬ 
tiple  Listing  System  of  Bergen 
and  Passaic  Counties  held  in 
Clifton,  N.  J.,  last  week.  Mr. 
Carroll  covered  the  classified  field 
in  relationship  to  the  advertiser. 

More  than  50  realtors  and  ' 
brokers  attended  the  clinic  at 
which  nine  other  members  of  the 
classified  and  real  estate  editor¬ 
ial  departments  of  Metropolitan 
New  York  and  Northern  New 
Jersey  newspapers  were  members 
of  the  panel. 

In  addition  to  Mr.  Carroll, 
panel  members  were:  Kermit 
Kapner  and  Earle  DuBois,  Ber¬ 
gen  Evening  Record;  Albert  Ro- 
billard.  Newhouse  Newspaper 
chain;  Namon  Newhouse,  New¬ 
ark  Star  Ledger;  James  Stephens,  j 
Paterson  Evening  News;  Louis 
Rose,  Paterson  Morning  Call;  k 
Jack  Burnett,  Ridgewood  Sunday  I 


^Daily  Reminder^  Element 
important  to  Folger*s  Coffee 

San  Francisco  —  “It’s  the  constant  repetition  of  a 
sound  appeal  that  puts  a  product  over,”  says  J.  L. 

Moore,  J,  A.  Folger  &  Company’s  vice 
president  in  charge  of  sales.  “That’s  the 
thought  we  constantly  drive  home  to  sales¬ 
men,  and  our  faith  in  its  soundness  is  de¬ 
monstrated  by  our  day-to-day  pounding 
home  of  the  Folger  message  in  newspapers 
and  by  radio,”  he  continues. 

“And  after  almost  ten  years  of  interested 
readership,”  Mr.  Moore  concludes,  “I  am 
willing  to  say  that  SALES  MANAGEMENT  magazine 
has  become  a  worthwhile  habit  with  me.  In  fact,  I  don’t 
know  where  else  I  could  find  a  magazine  that  deals  exclu¬ 
sively,  and  so  helpfully,  with  my  sales  problems. 

{Advcrtiscmcut ) 
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few  of  the  many  technical  packaging  achieve¬ 
ments  which  have  helped  bring  more  profits  to  many 
industries  and  more  pleasures  into  many  lives. 


Canco  publishes  the  one  and  only  ‘^Canned  Food 
Reference  Manual”  (3  editions)  now  widely  used 
in  schools  and  colleges  and  by  the  medical  and 
public  health  professions. 


Canco  made  possible  the  first  commercial  applica- 
tion  %f  the  vacuum-pack  and  vacuum-closure 
principles  to  the  canning  of  vegetables. 

Canco  established  the  first  Nutrition  Laboratory 
devoted  solely  to  the  problems  of  the  canning 
industry. 


3,  Canco  first  established  a  system  of  tempers  for 
tin  plate  to  produce  better  formed  and  stronger 
cans. 


3«  Canco  established  the  first  specifications  for  the 
chemical  composition  of  steel  used  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  corrosion-resistant  tin  plate. 


0^  Canco  invented  the  “High-Short”  aseptic  closing 
systems  of  canning  for  liquids  and  for  solids. 

10.  Canco  first  applied  commercially  the  new  Agita¬ 
tion  principle  in  the  vacuum  packing  of  vegetables. 

11.  Canco  pioneered  and  developed  the  low-oxygea 
closure  (L.O.C.)  method  for  fruit  juices  -nd  beer. 


Canco  discovered  the  cause  and  control  of  a  wide¬ 
spread  type  of  off-flavor  spoilage  in  tomato  juice, 
due  to  an  organism  which  Canco  isolated  and 
named. 


5,  Canco  invented  the  Tenderometer  which  provides 
a  means  of  quality  control  of  raw  green  peas. 


3^  Canco  published  the  first  of  a  series  of  education 
texts  on  nutritive  values  and  public  health  aspects 
of  canned  foods. 


1901-50TH  anniversary-1951 


Nsw  York  •  Chitogo  •  Son  Francisco  •  Homilton,  Canada 
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Chicago  Tribune  Tine* 
50-Year  Old  Standby 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


McCutcheon 


initials, 

hallmark 


Chicago — A  young  man  with  a 
famous  name  is  now  conducting 
an  equally  famous  column,  “A 
Line  O’  Type  or 
Two,”  in  the 
Chicago  Tribune. 

John  T.  Mc¬ 
Cutcheon,  Jr.,  son 
of  the  late  famed 
Tribune  editorial 
cartoonist,  has 
taken  over  “The 
Line,”  which  be¬ 
gan  in  the  Trib¬ 
une  50  years  ago. 

Its  founder  was 
the  late  Bert  Les- 
ton  Taylor,  whose 
“B.  L.  T.,”  became  a 
in  that  newspaper. 

In  a  recent  months.  The  Line 
has  been  added  to  the  Tribune’s 
sister  paper,  the  Washington 
(D.  C. )  Times-Herald.  Likewise, 
the  Chicago  Tribune-New  York 
News  Syndicate  is  now  offering 
the  column  to  other  newspapers. 
Under  the  syndicate  arrangement, 
the  column  is  offering  literary 
hopefuls  throughout  the  country 
the  opportunity  to  develop  a  na¬ 
tional  following  comparable  to  the 
sustained  hold  “The  Line”  has 
upon  Tribune  readers. 

Line  Has  Rich  Tradition 

Although  “The  Line”  is  gener¬ 
ally  conceded  to  be  the  “great 
granddaddy”  of  the  newspaper 
contributors’  columns,  it  had  a 
hectic  beginning  in  1901  and 
momentarily  lost  its  continuity  of 


publication  during  1903-1909, 
when  B.  L.  T.  moved  to  New 
York  and  became  editor  of  Puck. 
He  returned,  however,  to  take 
over  “The  Line”  in  1909  and  con¬ 
tinued  as  its  columnist  until  his 
death,  March  19,  1921. 

“The  Line”  has  continued  for 
42  years  on  the  Tribune  editorial 
page.  Bert  Taylor  dedicated  it  to 
the  “gentle  art  of  thoughtful 
laughter.”  He  had  a  knack  of 
thinking  up  catchy  signatures  for 
“contributions.”  Actually,  he  never 
asked  for  contributions  and  was 
perfectly  content  to  write  answers 
to  his  own  questions,  using  dif¬ 
ferent  pseudonyms  to  make  his 
point. 

A  Tireless  Sharpshooter 

B.  L.  T.,  according  to  Delos 
Avery,  Tribune  writer,  was  a  tire¬ 
less  sharpshooter  at  slovenly 
English,  so  much  so  that  English 
teachers  told  their  classes  that 
B.  L.  T.  was  the  “yeast”  to  the 
city's  intellectual  life. 

When  Mr.  Taylor  returned  to 
the  helm  as  conductor,  after  the 
interim  period  of  1903-09,  he 
raised  a  question  which  has  been 
“current”  from  time  to  time  in  the 
minds  of  Chicago  readers.  He 
asked:  “What’s  the  matter  with  the 
White  Sox?” 

He  answered  his  own  question 
in  typical  fashion,  quoting  as  his 
authorities  such  men  as  Prof. 
Hugo  Munsterberg  of  Harvard. 
Sir  Oliver  Lodge  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  and  the  James  brothers 


Doodler’s  delight 


As  fresh  as  the  drawings  on  a  fresh  kid’s  slate . , .  packing  a  laugh 
in  a  few  perky  pen  lines... sparking  a  smile  with  the  minimum  of 
syntax ...  finding  sense  and  nonsense  in  everyday  situations,  and 
presenting  them  in  perennial  pantomime  . . . 
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Dear  Diar^. . . 

by  Becky  rates  high  in  popularity  with  panel  fans 

...gives  a  guffaw  at  a  glance... adds  readers  of  all  |  severe  leg  wound  when 
ages  and  both  sexes... and  enables  editors  to  get 
a  lot  of  low’-cost  mileage  from  high-cost  newsprint. 

For  a  daily  daffydilly— phone,  wire,  or  write 
for  proofs  and  prices  to  Mollie  Slott,  Manager... 


Chicago  Tdhune-NewYarhNews 
Syndicate 
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(Henry  and  William).  William,  a  ' 
much  terser  man  than  his  brother, 
explained:  “The  Cubs  are  Prag¬ 
matists,  and  the  Sox  are  mere 
Hegelians.” 

Praised  by  Patterson 
Bert  Taylor  was  distinctly  a 
literary  man  in  his  own  right.  He 
was  a  humorist,  satirist,  paragra- 
pher  and  poet,  known  among  his 
colleagues  as  “a  man  of  letters 
and  laughter.”  Physically,  he  was 
“a  stumpy  little  fellow,”  who  took 
up  golf  and  became  such  a  maniac 
of  the  game  that  he  would  prac¬ 
tice  putting  at  the  office. 

The  late  Capt.  Joseph  Medill 
Patterson  gave  his  impressions  of 
B.  L.  T.  at  a  memorial  program 
in  honor  of  Mr.  Taylor,  following 
his  death  in  1921. 

“He  knew  he  was  good,”  said 
Captain  Patterson,  “that  his  value 
was  high;  and  he  placed  a  high 
value  on  his  services.  He  was  the 
most  business-like  person  to  deal 
with  I  have  ever  known.  ...  As 
a  newspaperman  he  was  peculiarly 
expert  because  he  was  a  printer 
as  well  as  writer.  His  early  life 
was  spent  on  several  small-town 
newspapers,  where  he  learned  to 
set  type,  and  thus  he  learned  the 
typographical  effect  of  certain 
printing,  and  was  aware  of  its 
value.  He  knew  when  to  put  some¬ 
thing  in  italics,  and  he  knew  when 
to  use  the  smaller  or  the  larger 
type.  ...  I  think  at  the  time  of 
his  death  he  was  the  greatest  news¬ 
paperman  in  America.  .  .  .” 

Little  Takes  Over 

After  Mr.  Taylor’s  death. 
Tribune  editors  sought  frantically 
for  a  suitable  successor.  At  one 
period  a  printer  handled  it,  writing 
long  articles  and  signing  them 
"The  Wordsman.”  Then  the  late 
Fred  Pasley  took  over  for  a  year 
or  so. 

On  the  Tribune  staff  was  tall 
“Little  Dick  Little,”  a  former  war 
correspondent,  who  wrote  so 
eloquently  about  a  tent  show  enter¬ 
tainer  at  Shelby,  Mont.,  at  the 
time  of  the  Dempsey-Gibbons 
\  fight,  that  Tribune  editors  decided 
to  make  Richard  Henry  Little 
conductor  of  “The  Line.” 

In  contrast  to  the  short  Bert 
Taylor,  Dick  Little  was  a  bean 
pole  of  a  man,  standing  over  six 
feet,  six  inches.  He  had  covered 
the  Spanish-American  war  and  the 
Russo-Japanese  war,  he  had 
worked  as  a  YMCA  secretary  in 
France  during  World  War  I,  and 
he  had  covered  the  Russian  civil 
war  for  the  Tribune,  suffering 

shell 

exploded. 

As  a  young  reporter,  Dick 
Little  was  once  scolded  by  a  tem¬ 
perance  lady,  who  asked  him  if 
he  knew  what  happened  to  young 
men  who  drank.  “Yes,  Mam,”  he 
said,  rising  slowly  from  his  seat, 
“It  keeps  them  from  growing.” 

R.  H.  L.  took  over  the  column 
in  1923  and  continued  as  conduc¬ 
tor  until  1936.  He  married  one 
of  his  contributors.  Miss  Shelby 


'City  X'  Promotes 
AP  Cooperation 

Richmond,  Va. — As  part  of  its 
effort  to  stir  members  to  more 
activity,  Virginia  Associated  Press 
has  created  a  mythical  City  X. 

City  X,  Richmond  Bureau  Chief 
Frank  H.  Fuller  explains,  is  the 
Virginia  community  composed  of 
all  member  cities  from  which  the 
AP  gets  no  news. 

The  AP  names  names  in  its 
weekly  log  sent  to  all  members. 
Mr.  Fuller  says  the  plan  is  work¬ 
ing,  judging  by  the  shrinking  num¬ 
ber  of  “precincts”  in  the  imagin- 
ary  city  of  no  news. 


Melton,  a  Virginian,  who  con¬ 
tributed  to  The  Line  under  the  pen 
name  of  “Helen  Henna.” 

Upon  Dick  Little’s  retirement 
in  1936,  the  couple  moved  to  an 
estate  near  Richmond,  Va.  Mr. 
Little  died  in  1946. 

After  R.  H.  L.  retired,  “The 
Line”  had  several  conductors  for 
short  periods,  including  William 
C.  Shinnick,  William  P.  Moore, 
now  a  member  of  the  Tribune’s 
Washington  bureau,  and  June 
Provines,  who  had  been  well 
known  for  her  own  column, 
“Front  Views  and  Profiles.” 

Charles  Collins,  Tribune  drama 
critic,  was  chosen  to  conduct 
“The  Line,”  beginning  in  August, 
1938.  He  kept  “The  Line”  at  an 
even  pace  and  soon  found  the 
famed  Line  won  for  him  a  wider 
audience  than  the  theatre  page. 
Now  70,  Mr.  Collins  continues 
as  a  Tribune  feature  writer. 

McCutcheon  Carries  On 

John  McCutcheon,  Jr.,  begain 
handling  the  column  in  March, 
during  Mr.  Collins’  illness.  When 
the  latter  returned  to  work,  he 
wrote  his  valedictory  and  turned 
the  column  over  to  Mr.  McCut¬ 
cheon  in  August. 

Young  McCutcheon  has  been 
a  Tribune  reporter  since  1940.  He 
began  newspaper  work  with  the 
City  News  Bureau  of  Chicago, 
later  becoming  a  member  of  4e 
Tribune’s  metropolitan  section 
staff. 

He  served  in  the  Navy  during 
World  War  II,  rejoining  the 
Tribune  as  a  general  assignment 
reporter  and  feature  writer  in  1946. 
He  has  his  father’s  kindly  per¬ 
sonality,  including  a  liking  for 
people.  He  is  a  Harvard  graduate. 


Prize  Float 

Hagerstown,  Md.  —  A  float 
symbolizing  the  service  of  news¬ 
papers  and  their  carrier  boys  won 
third  prize  ($100)  for  the  Hagers¬ 
town  Herald-Mail  in  the  Hal¬ 
lowe’en  Mummers  Parade  here. 


EDITOR  & 


Ads  Salute  Coal  Firm 

New  York  and  Pennsylvania 
newspapers  will  carry  co-op  ads 
of  25  coal  mining  equipment  com¬ 
panies  saluting  the  4()th  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  Pennsylvania  Coal 
Coke  Corp. 
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New  products  and  improvements  in  old  ones  flow 
steadily  from  our  laboratories — new  gasolines  and  oils,  raw 
materials  for  new  fabrics,  “soapless  soaps”;  other  modem 
miracles.  You  may  take  such  progress  for  granted.  But 
Standard  has  put  some  40  million  dollars  into  research  since 
1940.  We  can’t  go  on  this  way  if  they  break  us  up. 


Motorists  get  the  finest  service  at  Western  gas  stations; 
Standard  led  the  way.  Our  technical  counsel  helps  many 
industries  cut  production  costs  of  goods  you  buy.  We’ve 
pioneered  in  taking  needed  petroleum  products  into  undevel¬ 
oped  farm  and  frontier  areas.  We  can’t  give  these  services 
if  we’re  forced  to  be  small. 


You  are  assured  of  ample  supplies  of  petroleum  prod¬ 
ucts  at  reasonable  prices.  Standard  is  constantly  seeking  out 
new  crude  oil  reserves  in  this  country  and  abroad.  This 
sometimes  costs  millions  before  the  first  gallon  is  found.  We 
can  do  jobs  this  big,  which  benefit  you  as  well  as  the  country, 
only  by  being  integrated. 


America’s  military  strength  depends  heavily  on  indus¬ 
try.  Our  fighting  men  are  backed  by  the  world's  greatest  pro¬ 
duction  capacity.  Should  it  now  be  limited  by  breaking  up 
big  companies?  We  are  at  work  for  our  Government  on 
atomic  research,  synthetic  rubber,  aviation  gasolines,  other 
jobs.  We  believe  we  perform  them  best  by  being  big. 


You  have  a  lot  to  lose  if  they  break  us  up.  As  a  big,  integrated  company.  Standard  is  able  to 
operate  more  eflSciently  in  serving  you  and  helping  to  make  America  strong. 


STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  OF  CALIFORNIA 

•  plans  ahead  to  serve  you  better 

L 
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Aside  from  any  question  of  fairness,  people 
wonder  how  they'll  he  affected  personally  if  the  Anti¬ 
trust  lawyers  succeed  in  cutting  big  companies  into 
smaller  ones.  We  hear  such  comments  as,  ''What 
have  I  got  to  lose  if  they  break  you  up?" 

The  answer  depends  on  who  you  are.  Most 
people  gain  in  many  ways  by  the  fact  that  there 
are  both  large  and  small  companies  competing  for 
your  patronage,  trying  to  get  ahead.  Here’s  what 
you  stand  to  lose; 


IT  tney  oreak  you  up?” 


ARE  YOU  IN  ON  IT? 

The  campaign  to  "Advertise 
Newspapers  in  Newspapers"  is 
in  full  swing.  The  first  three 
ads  have  already  seen  wide  use: 
others  are  on  the  way.  Join  the 
more  than  880  dailies  now  en¬ 
rolled  in  the  drive,  and  you'll  be 
adding  a  powerful  weapon  to 
your  promotion  arsenal.  The  cam¬ 
paign  is  yours  at  cost  price  of 
the  mats.  Call  or  write  your  rep¬ 
resentative  or  Bureau's  Promotion 
Dept. 

Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA 
570  Lexington  Avenue 
Nevr  York  22 

This  space  contributed  by 
The  Philadelphia  Inquirer 


Breakfast  Briefs 

Fireballs  that  seem  to  come 
from  nowhere  have  been  alarming 
folks  in  various  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try  this  Fall,  but  so  far  the  only 
damage  has  been  done  by  one 
identified  as  Michigan  State. 


One  way  to  feather  a  nest  is 
to  put  two  small  boys  together  in 
a  twin  bedroom. 

From  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 


Advertisers  frequently 
considerEITI^ 
Vour 

adveftising  m 
Printers'  Ink 
strengthens  your 


“consumer  franchise” 


with  the  leading 


buyers  of 

advertising 

so  keeps  them 
sold  on  you. 


All  Thompson 
Columns  to  Be 
Saved  by  School 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. — Copies  of  all 
of  the  columns  by  Miss  EXorothy 
Thompson  will  be  housed  in 
Yates  Castle,  the  home  of  the 
School  of  Journalism  at  Syracuse 
University. 

Dr.  W.  C.  Clark,  acting  dean 
of  the  School  of  Journalism,  said 
Miss  Thompson,  a  graduate  of 
Syracuse,  has  performed  “a  very 
real  service  for  the  world  of  schol¬ 
arship  and  for  American  journal¬ 
ism  by  providing  now  for  the 
preservation  of  her  columns.” 

“Columnists  in  the  space  of  my 
lifetime  have  become  an  impor¬ 
tant  landmark  on  the  American 
scene,  yet  scholars  and  other  ob¬ 
servers  of  the  passing  show  have 
paid  far  less  attention  to  their  in¬ 
fluence  on  .\merica  than  their  im¬ 
portance  warrants,”  Dean  Clark 
added. 

“An  important  reason  for  this 
neglect  is,  I  think,  the  fact  that 
it  is  difficult  for  scholars  to  se¬ 
cure  access  to  all  of  the  columns 
as  they  were  originally  written. 

Available  for  Research 
“Miss  Thompson’s  columns,  for 
instance,  are  printed  in  100  papers 
but  no  scholar  or  writer  can  be 
sure  that  the  newspaper  that  sup- 
,  plies  him  with  Miss  Thompson’s 
column  has  printed  the  column  as 
it  was  written.  For  various  rea¬ 
sons  the  paper  may  have  deleted 
parts  of  the  column. 

“Incidentally,  this  very  fact 
might  provide  the  basis  for  an 
interesting  study  of  the  relation¬ 
ships  between  columnists  and  the 
newspapers  which  print  their  col¬ 
umns.  This  is  just  one  of  the 
possible  fruits  which  might  grow 
from  making  Miss  Thompson’s 
columns  —  all  of  them  —  readily 
available.” 

Some  Columns  Missing 
Not  all  of  Miss  Thompson’s 
columns  will  be  immediately  avail¬ 
able,  according  to  Dr.  Clark. 
Over  the  years  copies  of  some  of 
the  columns  have  been  lost.  Dr. 
Clark  said  that  one  of  the  first 
efforts  of  the  school  will  be  to 
collect  a  complete  file  of  every 
column  written  by  Miss  Thomp¬ 
son. 

The  School  of  Journalism  will 
house  the  columns  in  its  library 
where  they  will  be  arranged  in 
chronological  order,  indexed, 
bound,  and  placed  in  fireproof 
files. 

M  iss  Thompson  began  as  a  for¬ 
eign  correspondent  in  1920  for  the 
New  York  Evening  Post  and  Phil¬ 
adelphia  (Pa.)  Public  Ledger.  In 
1928  she  became  a  political  col¬ 
umnist  for  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  and  its  syndicate  distrib¬ 
uted  her  “On  the  Record”  until 
1940.  Then  the  column  was  taken 
over  by  Bell  Syndicate. 


A  SILVER  CUP  is  presented  by  Information  Minister  Huron  to 
Pierre  I.axarefT,  director  general  of  France  Soir.  in  the  presence  of 
Paul  Winkler  (at  right),  owner  of  Opera  Mundi  Press  and  also  of 
Press  Alliance  International.  OMP  represents  King  Features  Syndi¬ 
cate  in  France,  Holland  and  Belgium.  The  Opera  Mundi  Cup,  given 
by  Mr.  Winkler,  goes  to  the  new'spaper  agency  team  winning  a  tennis 
tournament.  Two  dozen  teams  competed  this  season. 


21 W  signed  by  Andokides,  who  was 

noted  for  his  work  in  this  me- 
jt  dium.  There  are  also  a  Parian 

rWlCtlOXl  OGl  marble  statue  of  Apollo  six  feet 

n  n  .J  O  height  and  a  Cyproite  terra 

1  or  UOCb  /  aiia  O  co^a  figure  of  the  goiddess  Cybele 
.  .  ,  „  almost  as  large. 

Art  works,  ranging  from  Renais-  n-  i  ^  <  w  •  j  j 

sance  Spanish  armSrial  plate  to  ‘Cellini  Cup’ Included 

medieval  stained  glass  from  The  wrought  gilded  silver  cup 

French  cathedrals,  a  selection  known  as  the  “Cellini  Cup,”  not 
from  the  collection  of  the  late  because  it  was  made  by  the  Flor- 
William  Randolph  Hearst,  will  be  entine  artist  but  because  the  un¬ 
sold  at  auction  on  Dec.  7  and  8  identified  south  Gernjan  crafts- 
by  order  of  the  Hearst  Corpora-  man  who  made  it  followed  closely 
tion.  Cellini  style,  will  be  included 

The  sale  will  be  held  at  the  the  sale.  This  cup  was  for- 
Parke-Bemet  Galleries.  Inc.,  980  merly  in  the  collection  of  the 
Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City.  Ear*  of  Warwick  and  later  that  of 
The  choice  character  of  the  P-  Morgan.  Among  Eliu- 
items  included  as  well  as  the  wide  bethan  and  other  early  English 
variety  of  material  will  make  this  silveiware  being  offered  is  a  tiger- 
one  of  the  outstanding  art  sales  ware  jug  made  in  1581. 
of  this  season.  An  unusually  large  collection  of 

Among  the  examples  of  stained  Hispano  -  Moresque  copper  ar- 
glass  is  the  great  Romanesque-  morial  plate  is  iiKluded,  dating 
Gothic  lancet  window  formerly  in  from  the  sixteenth  century,  as  well 
the  cathedral  of  Sens,  France,  as  Valencian  copper  luster-plate 
Measuring  nearly  12  feet  in  decorated  with  the  arms  of  fa- 
height,  it  is  representative  of  the  nious  Italian  families. 

School  of  Chartres  and  was  made  Other  works  include  medieval 
about  1300,  depicting  the  en-  and  early  Renaissance  bas-reliefs 
tombment  of  Christ,  the  Descent  and  paintings,  including  a  four- 
from  the  Cross,  Christ  in  robes  ‘eenth  century  Rhenish  poly¬ 
bearing  the  Cross,  the  flagellation  chromed  wood  bust  of  St.  Cath- 
scene,  and  the  kiss  of  Judas.  erine,  and  two  armorial  guild  fig- 

Marble  Columns  Offered  Hndenwood  by  a 

.  .  member  of  the  south  German 

There  are  24  double  columns  school  about  1510. 
of  Pyrenees  marble  with  sculp-  collection  will  be  on  exhi- 

tured  capitals  from  the  Benedic-  ^ition  from  Saturday,  Dec.  1,  un¬ 
tine  Abbey  of  Samaron  at  Gers,  qJ  j-gjg 

and  a  pair  of  Gothic  sculptured  ■  ' 

stone  lantern  pinnacles  from  Neuf- 

chateau.  Tripling  111  OrCISS 

Historically,  the  works  begin  _  Chicago — Nathan  N.  Perlstein, 
with  an  Egyptian  limestone  statu-  director  of  advertising  for  Pabst 
ette  of  a  scribe,  dating  from  the  Blue  Ribbon  Beer,  has  been  as- 
early  part  of  the  Eighteenth  Dy-  signed  the  additional  responsibility 
nasty  (1580  to  1350  B.  C.)  and  a  of  directing  advertising  for  two 
large  group  of  Greek  terra  cotta  other  Pabst  subsidiaries,  the  Hoff- 
vases  made  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  man  Beverage  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 
centuries  B.  C.,  including  an  Attic  and  the  Los  Angeles  Brewing  Co., 
black-figured  amphera  with  cover  brewers  of  Eastside  beer. 
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...between  question  and  answer 

With  IBM  Electronic  Business  Machines, 
executives  all  over  America  are  getting  the 
answers  at  electronic  speed  .  .  .  the  answers  each 
needs  to  shape  his  company’s  future. 

These  versatile  machines  can  provide  information 
on  every  phase  of  business  operations. 

Newspapers  and  magazines  have  found  new 
economies  by  using  IBM  machines  to  get  their 
accounting  facts  and  management  reports. 


Electronic  Business  Machines 

IntarnoHonal  ButiiiMt  Machln*.  C«rpor«N*ii 
590  Madison  Avanua,  N«w  York  22,  N.  Y. 
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NEVER  ANNOY  THE  EYES 

"As  a  matter  of  fundamental  reality,  the  printed 
page  is  a  piece  of  inert  matter.  Optically,  it 
can  be  a  flowing,  dynamic  thing.  The  eye  sees 
it  in  terms  of  movement.  An  illusion.  Yes,  but 
one  that  brings  with  it  on  imconscious  satisfac¬ 
tion.  Optically,  the  printed  page  con  also  be 
static,  one  that  annoys  the  eye.  Annoy  the 
eye,  that  first  messenger  of  the  brain,  and  you 
annoy  the  mind,  even  with  the  finest  prose  in 
the  world". 


GILBERT  P.  FARRAR 

Designer  of  the  Format  of  More  Than  50 
Of  America's  Most  Attractive  Newspapers 

790  WENDT  TERRACE,  LAGUNA  BEACH,  CAUFORNIA 
Telephone  Laguna  Beach  4-6626 

131  RIVERSIDE  DRIVE,  NEW  YORK  24,  N.  Y. 
Telephone  Trafalgar  7-6885 


THE  CASH  REGISTER 

IS  A  SEVERE  CRITIC 

When  newspaper  production  is  clean,  uniform 
and  rapid,  he  rings  out  a  merry  cheer.  Otherwise, 
he  will  have  spells  of  remaining  glvun  and  silent. 

Keep  Mr.  Cash  Register  cheered  up  and  he  will 
reward  you.  Uniform,  clean  printing  plates,  cast 
from  Certified  Mats  are  often  a  big  help. 


BPIVPPiVPPVWiliiilViPPBV  ^  William  T.  Noble,  publisher 

Coachella  (Calif.)  Desert  Bar- 
'tacle.  has  sold  that  weekly  to 
Ward  H.  Grant,  who  for  15  years 

.tRTIFlEP  DRY  MAT  CORPORATION,  9  Ptoio,  D.pt,  f,  N.w  Y.ric  TO.  N.  Yt  the  Indio  (Calif.)  News. 


Hugo  Doily  News 
Buys  Out  Sun, 
Doily  5  Weeks 

Hugo,  Okla. — After  five  weeks 
of  operation  as  a  daily,  the  Hugo 
Evening  Sun,  converted  from  the 
weekly  Saturday  Sun  in  Septem¬ 
ber  by  Ennis  M.  DeWeese,  pub¬ 
lisher,  was  sold  recently  to  the 
Hugo  Daily  News. 

Jack  Stamper,  News  publisher, 
announced  the  two  papers  would 
be  combined  as  the  Daily  News 
and  that  he  would  continue  to 
publish  the  weekly  Husonian- 
Democrat. 

Mr.  DeWeese  had  owned  and 
published  the  Saturday  Sun  since 
1929.  when  he  started  it  as  a 
companion  weekly  to  the  South¬ 
east  Oklahoman  two  years  after 
he  bought  the  latter.  He  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  publish  the  Oklahoman 
and  will  operate  a  printing  and 
office  supply  business. 

He  has  lived  in  Hugo  since 
1903,  and  is  a  1921  graduate 
of  the  University  of  Oklahoma 
journalism  school. 

Mr.  Stamper  has  been  News 
publisher  since  Oct.  1.  His  part¬ 
ners  in  Little  Dixie  Publishing  Co. 
in  the  purchase  of  this  paper  from 
W.  E.  Schooler  were  Leland 
Gourley.  Henryetta  Daily  Free- 
Lance  publisher,  and  Charles  E. 
Engleman,  Clinton  Daily  News 
publisher.  The  three  partners  are 
former  OU  journalism  students, 
and  Mr.  Engleman  is  a  graduate 
of  1933. 

*  *  * 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  O.  Doggett, 
publishers  of  the  Cherokee  (Okla.) 
Messenger  and  Cherokee  Repub¬ 
lican,  sold  the  papers  Nov.  5  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  B.  Lehmbert. 
Meade,  Kan. 

A  graduate  of  Oklahoma  A. 
and  M.  College,  Stillwater,  Mr. 
Lehmbeck.  with  Jim  Scott  and 
Bruce  Heydenburk.  published  the 
Cimarron  Valley  Clipper,  Coyle 
while  still  in  school. 

Mr.  Doggett  began  his  news¬ 
paper  career  in  1912  as  a  reporter 
on  the  lola  (Kan.)  Daily  Register. 
In  1921  he  was  employed  by 
S.  C.  Timmons,  publisher  of  the 
Cherokee  Republican,  as  a  news¬ 
man.  In  1929,  he  and  Mrs. 
Doggett  leased  the  papers  and  a 
year  later  they  became  owners. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  J.  Moore,  for 
25  years  Lake  county  (Calif.) 
publishers,  announce  the  sale  of 
their  two  Lakeport  weeklies  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Milton  P.  Kjer  of 
Roseville,  Calif.  Mr.  Kjer  was  for¬ 
merly  co-publisher  of  the  Rose¬ 
ville  Press-Tribune  and  the  Lin¬ 
coln  News-Messenger. 

Joseph  A.  Snyder,  newspaper 
broker,  of  Venice,  Calif,  handled 
the  transaction. 


Norman  H.  Parks,  broker,  negoti¬ 
ated  the  sale. 

^  *  If 

W.  W.  Chapman,  publisher  of 
the  new  five-day  Indianola  (Miss.) 
Enterprise,  has  bought  the  Sun¬ 
flower  Tocsin,  65-year-old  weekly, 
from  J.  A.  Richardson  and  his 
son.  M.  A.  Richardson. 

■ 

Pick  Amphitheater 
For  Conventions 

Chicago  —  Television  facilitiej 
were  the  deciding  factor  in  Re¬ 
publican  and  Democratic  party 
leaders  picking  the  International 
Amphitheater  for  their  1952  na¬ 
tional  conventions  here  next  July. 

William  Wood  Prince,  president 
of  the  company  owning  the  Am¬ 
phitheater,  located  in  the  Stock 
Yards  district  at  43rd  and  Hal- 
sted  streets,  said  that  air  condi¬ 
tioning  would  be  installed  in  the 
hall. 

The  amphitheater  seats  11,000 
and  the  Stadium  17,000  for  con¬ 
vention  purposes.  Space  will  be 
no  problem  for  television,  radio 
and  newspaper  workrooms.  Re¬ 
publicans  convene  July  7  and 
Democrats  July  21. 

■ 

Cincinnati  —  Gilbert  W.  Kings¬ 
bury,  former  Cincinnati  Post  re¬ 
porter,  has  been  named  to  handle 
assignments  of  independent  broad¬ 
casting  facilities  for  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  and  Republican  conventions 
in  Chicago.  He  was  appointed  by 
the  Washington  Radio  Correspond¬ 
ents’  Association,  of  which  he  is  a 
former  director.  Mr.  Kingsbury, 
who  had  the  same  job  at  the  1948 
convention,  is  administrative  assis 
tant  to  Robert  E.  Dunville,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Crosley  Broadcasting 
Corp. 

■ 

Record  Entries  Due 
In  Bowling  Classic 

Indianapolis — One  of  the  larg¬ 
est  fields  in  the  history  of  the 
Indianapolis  Match  Game  Champ¬ 
ionships  sponsored  by  the  Indian¬ 
apolis  News  will  compete  in  the 
annual  bowler’s  classic. 

Qualifying  rounds  will  be  staged 
at  19  establishments  for  handicap' 
prize  lists  and  63  men  and  31 
women  finalists  will  advance  to 
the  championship  eliminations. 

The  tourney,  ei^th  consecu¬ 
tive,  is  open  to  all  members  of 
the  Indianapolis  Bowling  Associ¬ 
ation  and  the  Indianapolis  Wom¬ 
en’s  Bowling  Association. 

■ 

Orton  G.  Rust  Dies; 
Central  Ohio  Writer 

Springfield,  O. — Or  It  on  G. 
Rust,  historian,  author  and  former 
newspaperman,  died  recently  at 
the  age  of  69.  He  was  active  in 
organizing  the  Springfield  Sesqui- 
I  centennial  observance  Oct.  6.  He 
;  suffered  a  severe  heart  attack  the 
.  next  day. 
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TO  WAKE  UP  SCRAPPY! 


Scrap’s  getting  scarce  again  .  .  .  com¬ 
pared  to  the  amounts  we  need  . . .  and  it’s 
up  to  all  of  us  to  help  produce  enough  steel. 

107,000,000  tons  of  steel  is  the  present 
rate  of  production  in  1951 . . .  119,500,000 
tons  is  expected  in  1952. 

Last  year,  1950,  we  produced  97,800,000 
tons. 

All  that  extra  steel — enough  to  take  care 
of  both  military  and  civilian  needs — calls 
for  more  scrap  iron  and  steel. 

Scrap  Inventories  Are  Alarmingly  Low 

■  While  steel  mills  are  producing  at  a 
greater  rate  than  ever,  scrap  inventories 
nave  dwindled.  Many  mills  are  operating 
on  a  hand-to-mouth  basis  with  shut-downs 


threatened  unless  we  furnish  more  scrap. 

We  do  have  the  scrap.  It’s  everywhere, 
not  just  in  the  form  of  production  scrap — 
the  “leavings”  of  machining,  normally 
turned  over  tov  scrap  dealers  .  .  .  but  also 
in  the  form  of  idle  metal:  obsolete  ma¬ 
chines  and  tools,  no-longer-usable  jigs  and 
fixtures,  gears,  chains,  pmleys,  valves,  pipe, 
abandoned  steel  structures,  etc. 

We  must  have  this  idle  metal  to  keep 
the  furnaces  running. 

Please  cooperate.  Set  up  a  Scrap  Salvage 
Program  in  your  plant — now.  For  a  com- 

Elete  plan  on  “how  to  do  it”,  write  for 
ooklet  “Top  Management:  Your  ProCTam 
for  Emergency  Scrap  Recovery”.  Address 
Advertising  Council,  25  W.  45  Street, 
New  York  19,  N.  Y. 


NON-FERROUS  SCRAP  IS  NEEDED,  TOO! 

This  advertisement  is  a  contribution,  in  the  national  interest,  by 
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NEWER  ANNOY  THE  EYES 

“As  a  matter  of  fimdamental  reality,  the  printed 
page  is  a  piece  of  inert  matter.  Optically,  it 
can  be  a  flowing,  dynamic  thing.  The  eye  sees 
it  in  terms  of  movement.  An  illusion.  Yes,  but 
one  that  brings  with  it  on  unconscious  satisfac¬ 
tion.  Optically,  the  printed  page  con  also  be 
static,  one  that  annoys  the  eye.  Annoy  the 
eye,  that  first  messenger  of  the  brain,  and  you 
annoy  the  mind,  even  with  the  finest  prose  in 
the  world". 

GILBERT  P.  FARRAR 

Designer  of  the  Format  of  More  Than  50 
Of  America's  Most  Attractive  Newspapers 

790  WENDT  TERRACE,  LAGUNA  BEACH,  CALIFORNIA 
Telephone  Laguna  Beach  4-6626 

131  RIVERSIDE  DRIVE,  NEW  YORK  24,  N.  Y. 
Telephone  Trafalgar  7-6885 


THE  CASH  REGISTER 

IS  A  SEVERE  CRITIC 

When  newspai>er  production  is  clean,  uniform 
and  rapid,  he  rings  out  a  merry  cheer.  Otherwise, 
he  will  have  spells  of  remaining  glum  and  silent. 

Keep  Mr.  Cash  Register  cheered  up  and  he  will 
reward  you.  Uniform,  clean  printing  plates,  cast 
from  Certified  Mats  are  often  a  big  help. 


For  dependable  stereotyping, 
rely  on  Certified  Mats 


:ERTIFIED  dry  mat  corporation,  9  Rockefeller  Ploio,  De|>l.  P.  New  York  20, 


HugoDoilyNews 
Buys  Out  Sun, 
Doily  5  Weeks 

Hugo,  Okla. — After  five  weeks 
of  operation  as  a  daily,  the  Hugo 
Evening  Sun,  converted  from  the 
weekly  Saturday  Sun  in  Septem¬ 
ber  by  Ennis  M.  DeWeese,  pub¬ 
lisher,  was  sold  recently  to  the 
Hugo  Daily  News. 

Jack  Stamper,  News  publisher, 
announced  the  two  papers  would 
be  combined  as  the  Daily  News 
and  that  he  would  continue  to 
publish  the  weekly  Husonian- 
Democrat. 

Mr.  DeWeese  had  owned  and 
published  the  Saturday  Sun  since 
1929,  when  he  started  it  as  a 
companion  weekly  to  the  South¬ 
east  Oklahoman  two  years  after 
he  bought  the  latter.  He  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  publish  the  Oklahoman 
and  will  operate  a  printing  and 
office  supply  business. 

He  has  lived  in  Hugo  since 
1903,  and  is  a  1921  graduate 
of  the  University  of  Oklahoma 
journalism  school. 

Mr.  Stamper  has  been  News 
publisher  since  Oct.  1.  His  part¬ 
ners  in  Little  Dixie  Publishing  Co. 
in  the  purchase  of  this  paper  from 
W.  E.  Schooler  were  Leland 
Gourley,  Henryetta  Daily  Free- 
Lance  publisher,  and  Charles  E. 
Engleman,  Clinton  Daily  News 
publisher.  The  three  partners  are 
former  OU  journalism  students, 
and  Mr.  Engleman  is  a  graduate 
of  1933. 

*  *  * 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  O.  Doggett, 
publishers  of  the  Cherokee  (Okla.) 
Messenger  and  Cherokee  Repub¬ 
lican,  sold  the  papers  Nov.  5  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  B.  Lehmbert. 
Meade,  Kan. 

A  graduate  of  Oklahoma  A. 
and  M.  College,  Stillwater,  Mr. 
Lehmbeck,  with  Jim  Scott  and 
Bruce  Heydenburk,  published  the 
Cimarron  Valley  Clipper,  Coyle 
while  still  in  school. 

Mr.  Doggett  began  his  news¬ 
paper  career  in  1912  as  a  reporter 
on  the  lola  (Kan.)  Daily  Register. 
In  1921  he  was  employed  by 
S.  C.  Timmons,  publisher  of  the 
Cherokee  Republican,  as  a  news¬ 
man.  In  1929,  he  and  Mrs. 
Doggett  leased  the  papers  and  a 
year  later  they  became  owners. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  J.  Moore,  for 
25  years  Lake  county  (Calif.) 
publishers,  announce  the  sale  of 
their  two  Lakeport  weeklies  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Milton  P.  Kjer  of 
Roseville,  Calif.  Mr.  Kjer  was  for¬ 
merly  co-publisher  of  the  Rose¬ 
ville  Press-Tribune  and  the  Lin¬ 
coln  News-Messenger. 

Joseph  A.  Snyder,  newspaper 
broker,  of  Venice,  Calif,  handled 
the  transaction. 

*  *  * 

William  T.  Noble,  publisher  of 
the  Coachella  (Calif.)  Desert  Bar- 
i  node,  has  sold  that  weekly  to 
I^^Ward  H.  Grant,  who  for  15  years 
■  '  managed  the  Indio  (Calif.)  News. 


Norman  H.  Parks,  broker,  negoti¬ 
ated  the  sale. 

*  4>  * 

W.  W.  Chapman,  publisher  of 
the  new  five-day  Indianola  (Miss.) 
Enterprise,  has  bought  the  Sun¬ 
flower  Tocsin,  65-year-old  weekly, 
from  J.  A.  Richardson  and  his 
son,  M.  A.  Richardson. 

■ 

Pick  Amphitheater 
For  Conventions 

Chicago  —  Television  facilities 
were  the  deciding  factor  in  Re¬ 
publican  and  Democratic  party 
leaders  picking  the  International 
Amphitheater  for  their  1952  na¬ 
tional  conventions  here  next  July. 

William  Wood  Prince,  president 
of  the  company  owning  the  Am¬ 
phitheater,  located  in  the  Stock 
Yards  district  at  43rd  and  Hal- 
sted  streets,  said  that  air  condi¬ 
tioning  would  be  installed  in  the 
hall. 

The  amphitheater  seats  11,000 
and  the  Stadium  17,000  for  con¬ 
vention  purposes.  Space  will  be 
no  problem  for  television,  radio 
and  newspaper  workrooms.  Re¬ 
publicans  convene  July  7  and 
Democrats  July  21. 

■ 

Cincinnati  —  Gilbert  W.  Kings¬ 
bury,  former  Cincinnati  Post  re¬ 
porter,  has  been  named  to  handle 
assignments  of  independent  broad¬ 
casting  facilities  for  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  and  Republican  conventions 
in  Chicago.  He  was  appointed  by 
the  Washington  Radio  Correspond¬ 
ents’  Association,  of  which  he  is  a 
former  director.  Mr.  Kingsbury, 
who  had  the  same  job  at  the  1948 
convention,  is  administrative  assis¬ 
tant  to  Robert  E.  Dunville,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Crosley  Broadcasting 
Corp. 

■ 

Record  Entries  Due 
In  Bowling  Classic 

Indianapolis — One  of  the  larg¬ 
est  fields  in  the  history  of  the 
Indianapolis  Match  Game  Champ¬ 
ionships  sponsored  by  the  Indian¬ 
apolis  News  will  compete  in  the 
annual  bowler’s  classic. 

Qualifying  rounds  will  be  staged 
at  19  establishments  for  handicap' 
prize  lists  and  63  men  and  31 
women  finalists  will  advance  to 
the  championship  eliminations. 

The  tourney,  eighth  consecu¬ 
tive,  is  open  to  all  members  ot 
the  Indianapolis  Bowling  Associ¬ 
ation  and  the  Indianapolis  Wom¬ 
en’s  Bowling  Association. 

■ 

Orton  G.  Rust  Dies; 
Central  Ohio  Writer 

Springfield,  O. — Or  It  on  G. 
Rust,  historian,  author  and  former 
newspaperman,  died  recently  at 
the  age  of  69.  He  was  active  in 
organizing  the  Springfield  Sesqui- 
centennial  observance  Oct.  6.  He 
suffered  a  severe  heart  attack  the 
next  day. 
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ITS  TIME 


again 


TO  WAKE  UP  SCRAPPY! 


Why  Do  We  Need  Scrap? 

Steel  is  made  half  from  pig  iron, 
half  from  scrap.  With  production  on 
the  increase,  more  scrap  must  be 
purchased.  And  it’s  up  to  you  to  “dig 
it  out”  and  sell  it. 


Scrap’s  getting  scarce  again  .  .  .  com-  threatened  unless  we  furnish  more  scrap, 
pared  to  the  amounts  we  need  .  . .  and  it’s  We  do  have  the  scrap.  It’s  everywhere, 
up  to  all  of  us  to  help  produce  enough  steel.  not  just  in  the  form  of  production  scrap — 

107,000,000  tons  of  steel  is  the  present  ‘he  “leavings”  of  machining,  normally 

rate  of  production  in  1951 . . .  119,500,000  ‘urned  over  tascrap  dealers  ...  but  also 

tons  is  expected  in  1952.  ‘he  form  of  idle  metal:  obsolete  ma- 

chines  and  tools,  no-longer-usable  jigs  and 
Last  year,  1950,  we  produced  97,800,000  fixtures,  gears,  chains,  pulleys,  valves,  pipe, 

abandoned  steel  structures,  etc. 

All  that  extra  steel — enough  to  take  care  We  must  have  this  idle  metal  to  keep 

of  both  military  and  civilian  needs — calls  the  furnaces  running, 

for  more  scrap  iron  and  steel.  Please  cooperate.  Set  up  a  Scrap  Salvage 

Scrap  Inventories  Are  Alarmingly  Low  P>ant-no«y  For  a  com¬ 

plete  plan  on  “how  to  do  it  ,  write  lor 
While  steel  mills  are  producing  at  a  booklet  “Top  Management:  Your  ProCTam 
greater  rate  than  ever,  scrap  inventories  for  Emergency  Scrap  Recovery”.  Address 
nave  dwindled.  Many  mills  are  operating  Advertising  Council,  25  W.  45  Street, 
on  a  hand-to-mouth  basis  with  shut-downs  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 

NON-FERROUS  SCRAP  IS  NEEDED,  TOO! 

Thia  advertisement  is  a  contribution^  in  the  national  interests  by 
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CIRCULATION 


Marginal  Sales  Trimmed 
To  Conserve  Newsprint 


The  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  is  calling  at¬ 
tention  of  members  to  the  plan 
used  by  the  Cincinnati  (O.)  En¬ 
quirer  to  reduce  its  newsprint 
consumption.  A  recent  ANPA 
bulletin  relates: 

“The  Cincinnati  Enquirer  con¬ 
fronted  with  a  newsprint  shortage 
beginning  in  1951  and  faced  with 
the  necessity  of  buying  newsprint 
on  the  open  market  at  fantastic 
prices  made  a  study  of  their  opera¬ 
tions  to  determine  how  they  could 
continue  to  serve  their  public  and 
advertisers  and  at  the  same  time 
conduct  their  business  in  a  man¬ 
ner  that  would  insure  continuance 
without  operating  in  the  red. 

“Their  first  move  was  to  cut  off 
newsstand  circulation  beyond  the 
100  mile  zone.  It  was  decided  that 
this  circulation  was  ‘prestige’  of 
little  benefit  to  advertisers. 

“The  next  decision  was  to  with¬ 
draw  from  territory  which  was 


covered  primarily  by  other  mar¬ 
kets  in  other  cities.  While  this 
was  ‘good  solid  circulation’  it  was 
nevertheless  a  minority,  costly  up¬ 
keep  circulation  in  a  highly  com¬ 
petitive  market.  Carrier  and  news¬ 
stand  distribution  in  competitive 
markets  where  other  cities  were 
the  shopping  centers  was  also 
eliminated.  Mail  subscriptions  in 
those  areas  are  still  accepted  for 
subscribers  who  wish  the  paper. 

“Faced  with  the  alternative  of 
eliminating  subscriptions  in  highly 
competitive  centers  covered  by 
other  newspapers,  or  making  a 
general  cut  in  circulation  because 
of  the  newsprint  shortage,  the 
Cincinnati  Enquirer  made  its  de¬ 
cision  in  favor  of  the  first  alterna¬ 
tive.”  , 

Ratp  Ouestionnaire  Out 

ANPA  also  is  making  an  ex¬ 
tensive  survey  on  circulation  price 
increases  since  Jan.  1.  Some  of 


If  High  Incomes  Mean  an  Above  Aver. 

Peoria  is  Vc^modcf.  SUi 

ige  Market-- 

PERIOR! 
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IVoria  ranks  above  its  popu¬ 
lation  ranking  in  all  9  Sales 
Management  classifications. 
This  superior  market,  with 
above  average  income,  is  ef¬ 
fectively  eovered  ONLY  by 
Tlie  Peoria  Journal  Star 
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the  questions  put  to  its  members 
are: 

Did  increase  result  in  loss  of 
circulation? 

Have  you  regained  any  of  loss? 

If  so,  what  per  cent  of  loss  was 
regained? 

Has  circulation  increased  since 
raise  and  how  much? 

What  percentage  of  revenue  in¬ 
crease  followed  raising  of  rates? 

■ 

Newspaperboy  Training 
Project  Wins  Support 

Santa  Rosa,  Calif. — California 
circulation  managers  unanimously 
endorsed  a  proposal  that  ICMA 
should  be  doing  more  to  help 
members  develop  a  better  training 
program  for  newspaperboys,  re¬ 
sults  of  a  poll  show. 

This  and  six  other  proposals 
were  submitted  to  the  California 
Circulation  Managers  Association 
members  by  ICMA  President 
Ernest  Schwartz.  All  of  the  pro¬ 
posals  were  endorsed,  but  the 
count  spread  out  to  20  for,  13 
against  and  6  undecided  on  a  sug¬ 
gestion  that  ICMA  and  sectional 
dues  be  paid  jointly.  The  tally 
was  provided  by  C.  S.  Tilson, 
Santa  Rosa  Press  Democrat,  who 
is  CCMA  secretary-treasurer. 

The  vote  from  the  home  of  the 
California  Newspaperboy  Founda¬ 
tion  on  ICMA  investigation  of  a 
national  Newspaper  Foundation 
was  31  for,  5  against  and  4  un¬ 
decided. 

Appreciation  of  the  ICMA 
president’s  Coast  trip  was  evi¬ 
denced  by  a  38  to  1  vote  advocat¬ 
ing  regular  Presidential  visits  to 
state  and  regional  conventions. 
The  CCMA  backed  a  plan  for  an 
ICMA-developed  training  film  for 
district  managers,  34  to  2  with 
two  doubtful,  and  favored  a  text¬ 
book  for  district  manager  and  col¬ 
lege  use  35  to  3,  with  five  on  the 
fence. 

Nellessen  at  Yreka 

John  Nellessen,  formerly  route 
manager  for  the  Eureka  (Calif.) 
Newspapers,  is  now  circulation 
manager  of  the  Yreka  (Calif.) 
Siskiyou  Daily  News.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Don  Rotermund,  now  with 
the  Turlock  (Calif.)  Journal. 

Balloon  Contest 

Kenosha,  Wis. — A  balloon  re¬ 
leased  by  Harry  Layton,  a  carrier 
for  the  Kenosha  Evening  News, 
traveled  488  miles  to  Bradford, 
Pa.,  to  win  first  prize  in  a  contest. 
Ten  winners  received  prizes. 

Midwest  to  Kansas  City 

Directors  of  the  Midwest  Cir¬ 
culation  Managers  Association 
have  again  chosen  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  for  the  1952  convention, 
March  15-17,  at  the  Hotel  Muehl- 
bach.  Claude  Stutzman,  Kansas 
City  (Kan.)  Kansan  is  chairman 
of  the  local  entertainment.  Harold 
Hull,  Topeka  (Kan.)  Capital  and 
Journal,  Midwest  vice-president,  is 
program  chairman. 
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Insure  Carrier-Salesmen  f 

Carrier-Salesmen  of  the  Pas- 
saic-Clifton  (N.  J.)  Herald-New 
have  a  new  accident  insurance  ■ 
policy  under  a  voluntary  program 
that  provides  low-cost  coverage 
and  gives  carriers  protection  24 
hours  a  day.  The  policy  covers 
accidental  injury  only  and  features 
a  disability  benefit  clause  which 
provides  for  payments  of  $5  per 
week  for  the  time  a  carrier  can¬ 
not  deliver  his  route. 

Going  to  Louisiana 

Jack  Klinehoffer,  formerly  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Zanesville  (0.) 
News,  and  recently  circulation 
manager  of  the  Jamestown  (N. 
Y.)  Sun.  has  resigned  his  posi¬ 
tion  and  will  take  up  his  new 
duties  as  circulation  manager  of 
the  Lafayette  (La.)  Advertiser  on 
Nov.  26.' 

■ 

All  Kansas  Papers 
In  State  Association 

Kansas  Press  Association,  for 
the  first  time  in  its  history,  has 
100  per  cent  membership  among 
all  Kansas  newspapers,  both  daily 
and  weekly. 

Credit  for  the  record,  according 
to  Hub  A.  Meyer,  Jr.,  KPA  presi¬ 
dent,  goes  to  the  daily  and  weekly 
membership  committee  chairmen. 
Mr.  Meyer  is  publisher  of  the 
Independence  Daily  Reporter. 
Henry  B.  Jameson,  Abilene  Re¬ 
flector-Chronicle,  is  chairman  of 
the  daily  committee,  and  Arthur 
J.  Carruth  III,  Medicine  Lodge 
Index,  for  the  weekly  group. 

The  idea  of  having  both  a  daily 
and  weekly  membership  chairman 
was  started  three  years  ago,  Larry 
Miller,  KPA  manager,  explained. 
Membership  among  the  52  daily 
newspapers  has  been  100  per 
cent  for  three  years. 

■ 

San  Francisco  News 
Names  Holmes  CAM 

San  Francisco  —  Charles  H. 
Holmes,  formerly  of  the  Chicago 
Herald- American,  has  assumed  du¬ 
ties  here  as  classified  advertising 
manager  of  the  San  Francisco 
News. 

The  appointment  was  made  af¬ 
ter  a  three-month  search  for  a 
successor  to  Harland  Henry,  said 
Earl  D.  Baker,  business  manager. 

Mr.  Holmes  was  with  Hearst  in 
Chicago  for  17  years,  and  comes 
here  from  the  assistant  classified 
managership  of  the  Herald-Ameri- 
can. 

■ 

W.U.  Ad  Service 

A  new  series  of  promotion  ads 
in  the  Portland  (Ore.)  Oregonian, 
cartoon  illustrated,  explains  the 
newspaper’s  extra  service  for  27 
Northwest  cities  where  advertisers 
may  place  classified  ads  by  West¬ 
ern  Union  night  letter  at  no 
charge.  List  of  the  cities  in  which 
the  service  is  available  is  pub¬ 
lished  in  each  ad. 

!  L I  S  H  E  R  for  November  24,  195! 
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Lee  Ettelson 
Returning  to 
Call-Bulletin 

San  Francisco — Lee  Ettelson, 
editor,  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer, 
returns  to  the  executive  editorship 
of  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Call-Bulle¬ 
tin  early  next 
month.  Editor  & 

Publisher  has 
learned. 

During  more 
than  30  years 
with  H  e  a  r  s  t 
newspapers,  Mr. 

Ettelson  was 
managing  editor 
of  the  Call-Bulle¬ 
tin  for  a  decade 
beginning  in  1937. 
temporarily  from  newspaper  edit¬ 
ing  to  ranching  in  1946,  engaged 
in  public  relations  in  Hawaii  and 
then  rejoined  the  Hearst  organi¬ 
zation  in  1949  as  executive  editor 
of  the  Seattle  P-I.  Subsequently 
he  became  editor. 

Mr.  Ettelson  entered  the  Hearst 
editorial  service  in  Chicago  in 
1919,  following  his  return  from 
the  Army.  He  was  with  the  Los 
Angeles  Express  and  New  York 
City  newspapers  and  became 
Post-Intelligencer  managing  editor 
in  1930.  He  was  news  editor,  and 
assistant  managing  editor,  San 
Francisco  Examiner,  and  then 
prefaced  his  first  Call-Bulletin  as¬ 
signment  with  a  year  as  managing 
editor  for  Hearst  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  Ettelson  was  named  editor 
of  the  San  Francisco  Call-Bulletin, 
in  1945  when  James  A.  Bales  be¬ 
came  managing  editor. 

■ 

Hourigan  Estate 
Bequeathed  to  Wife 


SDX  Conventions 

continued  from  page  12 

Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger,  New 
York  Times  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  was  chosen  national 
honorary  president,  succeeding 
Grove  Patterson,  Toledo  (O.) 
Blade  editor-in-chief. 

Honored  as  Sigma  Delta  Chi 
Fellows  were  Dr.  Alberto  Gainza 
Paz,  exiled  editor  of  La  Prensa, 
Buenos  Aires,  Argentina;  Irving 
Dilliard,  editor  of  the  editorial 
page,  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dis¬ 
patch  and  past  national  SDX 
president;  and  Edward  R.  Mur- 
row,  Columbia  Broadcasting  Sys¬ 
tem  radio  commentator.  New 
York. 

Neal  Van  Sooy,  Long  Beach 
(Calif.)  Lakewood  News-Times, 
past  national  president,  was 
awarded  the  Wells  Menwrial  Key 
for  outstanding  service  to  the 
fraternity. 

Eight  Initiated 

Eight  journalists,  including  two 
Canadian  and  an  Australian, 
were  initiated.  Unique  in  the 
ceremonies  was  the  dual  induc¬ 
tion  of  a  father  and  a  son;  Edgar 
A.  Guest,  poet  and  special  writer 
of  the  Detroit  (Mich.)  Free  Press 
and  his  son,  Edgar  A.  Guest,  Jr., 
radio  newscaster  and  commentator 
of  WJ  R,  Detroit. 

Other  initiates  include:  H. 
Napier  Moore,  editorial  director 
of  Maclean-Hunter  publications; 
Harold  Vaughn,  executive  editor 
of  the  Windsor  (Ont.)  Daily  Star; 
Lynn  S.  Miller,  managing  editor 
of  the  Royal  Oak  (Mich.)  Daily 
Tribune;  Michael  A.  Gorman, 
editor  of  the  Flint  (Mich.)  Jour¬ 
nal;  Alan  Villiers.  Australian-born 
writer  and  jouralist;  and  John  C. 
Manning,  editor  of  the  Detroit 
(Mich.)  Times. 


Wilkes  Barre,  Pa. — The  will 
of  the  late  John  A.  Hourigan, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
Wilkes-Barre  Publishing  Co.,  leaves 
his  entire  estate  to  his  widow, 
Carolyn  G.  Hourigan. 

For  probate  purposes  the  will 
listed  personal  property  valued  at 
$50,000  and  real  estate  at  $100. 
The  will  stipulates  that  upon  the 
death  of  Mrs.  Hourigan  the  estate 
is  to  be  divided  among  Mr.  Hou- 
rigan's  four  children. 

Mrs.  Hourigan  was  named  ex¬ 
ecutrix  of  the  estate  but  she  has 
renounced  the  appointment  and 
named  her  son  and  daughter,  John, 
Jr.  and  Carolyn,  and  the  Miners’ 
National  Bank  of  Wilkes-Barre  to 
serve  as  executors.  Mr.  Hourigan 
was  78  at  his  death. 

■ 

Collier's  Hikes  Rates 

Collier’s  will  increase  its  ad¬ 
vertising  rates,  effective  with  the 
/uly  12,  1952,  issue.  The  basic 
increase  will  be  approximately 
107f  for  black-and-white  pages 
with  slightly  higher  percentages 
for  color-pages  and  fractional 
page  units. 


Undergraduate  Awards 
The  University  of  North 
Dakota  undergraduate  chapter 
von  the  Hogate  Professional 
Achievement  award  for  the 
second  successive  year,  having 
100%  of  its  recent  graduates  in 
journalism. 

South  Dakota  State  College 
undorgraduHite  chapter  was 
awarded  the  Beckman  Chapter 
Efficiency  Award  for  the  second 
year. 

Student  Publications 

The  following  awards  were  an¬ 
nounced  in  the  SDX  contest  for 
coslege  and  university  .student 
publications: 

Editorial  writing,  Ohio  State 
Lantern;  feature  writing,  Univer- 
sty  of  Minnesota  Daily;  sports 
stories.  University  of  Southern 
California  Trojan;  straight  news. 
University  of  Iowa  Daily  Iowan; 
best  student  manazine.  University 
of  Miami  Tempo;  non-fiction 
writing.  Grinnel  College  Arena. 
In  the  photography  classification, 
first  place  in  all  four  divisions 
went  to  publications  of  North¬ 
western  University. 


Christmas  Card 

A  &  P  people  have  two  very  direct 
interests  in  America’s  newspapers: 

We  read  them  —  all  1 20,000  of  us  — 
because  in  these  times  good  citizens 
have  got  to  know  what’s  going  on  in 
their  communities,  in  their  country 
and  in  the  world. 

We  advertise  in  them — 2,500  of  them 
— because  our  business  requires  that 
we  tell  the  housewives  of  the  country 
about  the  merchandise  we  have  for 
sale. 

So,  as  the  year  draws  to  a  close,  we 
think  of  the  men  and  women  who  do  the 
daily  tasks  of  making  the  great  free  press 
of  America  a  commonplace  fact,  and  we 
take  this  occasion  to  wish  them,  with  all 
the  sincerity  this  black-and-white  page 
will  permit: 

Merry  Christmas  and  a  happy  and  suc¬ 
cessful  New  Year. 

A  &  P  FOOD  STORES 
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Greater  Miami  leads  the  Nation 
in  per  capita  Retail  Sales 

Record  Tourist  Season  to  swell  sales  figures  even  more! 


Anetficr  firtt  for  America’s  fastest-growing  metropolitan 
area!  Greater  Miami  leads  the  nation*  with  retail  sales  per 
capita  of  $1,380  in  1950!  Add  this  per  capita  sales  record 
to  an  impressive  retail  sales  total  of  675  million  dollars  and 
you  get  one  of  the  country’s  richest  major  markets  -  ripe 
and  ready  to  respond  for  you  with  record-breaking  results. 

The  biggost  wintar  tourht  saasen  in  history  promises  to 
bring  well  over  a  million  free-spending  visitors  to  Greater 
Miami  during  the  next  few  months,  to  swell  the  area’s 
buying  power  even  more. 

„  _ _ I,  -L-  »AII  Metropolitan  Areas 

Tou  eon  sail  this  ast,  source;  First  Research  Corooration  of  Florida, 
nch  market  economically  Special  Study  No.  88 


the  iHiami  Herald 


Floridd's  Most 
Complete  Newspaper 


You  con  sail  this  vast, 
rich  market  economically 
and  directly  through  The 
Miami  Herald,  which 
delivers  700,000  year 
’round  residents  plus  a 
tremendous  bonus  audi¬ 
ence  of  business  leaders, 
executives  and  other  key 
figures  vacationing  on 
Florida’s  Gold  Coast. 


JOHN  S.  KNIGHT,  Publisher  \ 

STORY  BROOKS  t  FINLEY,  Notionol  Rapt.  _ _ 

A.  S.  GRANT,  Atlanta  ’'"===== 

Affiliated  Stations  -  WQAM,  WQAM-FM 

MIAMI  ••  An  International  Market 


TO  ALL  PROMOTION-MINDED 
NEWSPAPERS 

Have  you  reserved  your  spare  tor  Koitok  f-  Pub¬ 
lisher’s  1952  International  Yevr  lk>oK? 

Deadline  is  January  7. 

Publishing  date  is  February  1. 

Readership  is  all  year  long  ,  .  .  by  the  advertisers 
and  agencies  that  spend  millions  of  dollars  in  news¬ 
paper  .space. 

RESERVE  SPACE  NOW.  Forms  close  January  7.  Regu¬ 
lar  contract  rates  apply.  Transient  rates — pa^e, 
$41,5.00;  half-page,  $;2.‘3.5.00;  quarter-page,  $1.30.00. 
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Eastern  Air  Lines 


Account  Changes 


..  ,  ,  ,,  (Advertisers  below  either  are  or 

contmued  from  page  16 

be  users  of  newspapers.) 


pitch:  “Plan  your  Eastern  vaca¬ 
tion  now  without  loss  of  a  single 
day  of  your  vacation  time.  Enjoy 


Renfield  Importers,  Ltd., 
New  York,  St.  Remy  &  Cie  im¬ 
ported  French  brandy,  to  Lewis 


low-cost,  luxury  package  vaca-  ^<lvmising  Agency.  Newark. 

i  I  j  .  I.  Puerto  Rican  Rum  Institite, 
While  only  moderate  results  .  inr 


,  j  .  I.  Puerto  Rican  Rum  Institi  te, 
While  only  moderate  results  j  ^  ’ 

were  obtained  during  the  first  York  ^  ’  ’ 

Mother’s  Cake  &  Cookie  Co., 
established  as  one  of  the  country  s  Qiakland,  Calif.,  to  Honig-Cooper 
most  popular  summer  vacation  Francisco 
areas.  In  fact  Eastern  estimates  Cross  Co.,  New  York, 

that  the  state  for  the  first  time  in  ,^j^,her  goods,  to  Carl  Reimers 
Its  history,  handled  upwards  of  also  New  York 

l.0(M).000  visitors  this  summer.  -j^g^oN,  Inc..  New  York,  pro- 

{  Ads  Keyed  to  Job 


ducer  of  materials  for  shoe  and 


Eastern’s  advertising  is  realistic-  luggage  industries,  to  Hirshon- 
ally  keyed  to  the  sales  job  to  be  Garfield,  also  New  York, 
done.  That,  in  a  nutshell,  explains  Illinois  Mutual  Casualty 
why  the  airline  uses  newspapers  to  Co..  Peoria.  111.,  to  Don  Heinrich 
reach  its  unusual  route  pattern  Advertising,  also  Peoria, 
which  embraces  more  cities  (90)  M.  L.  Condon  Co.,  Inc.,  White 
than  any  other  airline,  and  which  Plains  N.  Y.,  boat  paints  and 
serves  about  60%  of  the  entire  lumber,  to  Grand  &  Wadsworth. 


U.  S. 

“Long  ago,"  says  Eastern’s  ad- 


Durkee  Famous  Foods,  Cleve- 


manager,  “we  found  that  the  local  land,  division  of  the  Glidden  Co., 
newspaper  is  the  only  medium  lo  Leo  Burnett  Co.,  Inc.,  Chicago, 
that  reaches  into  the  heart  of  the  J^e  Glidden  Co.,  Cleveland, 
communities  along  our  routes  and  paint  and  varnish,  chemical  and 
presents  our  sales  pitch  with  pigment,  feed  mill,  naval  stores 


maximum  impact. 


divisions,  to  Meldrum  &  Fewsmith, 


Eastern’s  strategy  is  to  hit  its  Cleveland, 

complete  newspaper  schedule  with  Zenith  Radio  Corporation, 
a  sustained,  simultaneous  drive;  Chicago,  hearing  aid  division,  to 
then  gradually  taper  off  with  a  Patten,  Barton.  Durstine  &  Osborn, 
staggered  schedule  in  such  a  way  Chicago, 
as  to  assure  that  large-space  ads  Serutan  Company,  Inc.,  New- 


are  always  running  in  at  least  b,  for  Lo-Calaroie  Food 

half  of  its  markets.  Corp.’s  RDX  tablets,  to  Grey  Ad- 

And  ^cause  its  advertising  ju  ^  jq  Baker,  Johnson  &  Dickin- 


strategy  is  based  largely  on  the 
needs  of  its  sales  organization, 


son,  Milwaukee. 

J.  Henry  Helser  &  Co.,  Port- 


flexibility  of  newspapers  is  an  im-  j^^d.  Ore.,  investment  manage 


portant  factor  to  Eastern. 


ment,  to  Richard  G.  Montgomery 


The  airline  maintains  its  own  &  Assoc.,  also  Portland, 
staff  of  110  salesmen.  In  addition,  Peter  F.  Loftus  Corp.,  Pitts- 
however,  sales  outlets  are  located  burgh.  Pa.,  engineering  consult- 
in  each  of  its  90  cities  and  are  ants,  to  Edward  M.  Powers  Co., 
staffed  by  700  reservation  and  also  Pittsburgh, 
ticket-counter  agents.  Add  to  this  Bayuk  Cigars,  Inc.,  Philadel- 
the  numerous  independent  travel  phia,  to  Ellington  &  Co.,  Inc., 
bureaus  handling  Eastern  flights  New  York  City. 


and  you  begin  to  get  some  idea 
of  the  many  variations  of  advertis- 


Detroit  Chemical  Special¬ 
ties  Co.,  for  Detroit  waxes,  pol¬ 


ing  assistance  requested  by  the  ishes  and  rubbing  compounds,  to 
airline’s  sales  side.  (Incidently,  Betteridge  &  Company,  also  De- 
Eastern  gets  a  free  ad-ride  from  troit. 


its  travel  agents  who  advertise 
locally  as  being  reps  for  the  air- 


Serutan  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J.. 
for  Serutan  and  Sedagel,  to  Frank- 


line.  This  they  do  at  their  own  lin  Bruck  Advertising  Corp.,  New 
expense  since  all  airlines  are  pro-  York  City. 


hibited  by  law  from  establishing 
co-op  funds.) 

‘Results  More  Immediate' 
Where  a  specific  market  or 


Slater  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.. 
New  York  City,  for  switches  and 
outlets,  to  O.  S.  Tyson  &  Co.. 
Inc.,  New  York  City. 

Lea  &  Perrins,  Inc.,  New 


group  of  markets  needs  a  sales-  york  City,  for  Worcestshire  sauce, 
hypo.  Eastern  steps  up  its  news-  „  g  Humphrey,  Alley  &  Rich- 
paper  insertions  until  the  sales  ^  City, 

curve  goes  up  and  holds  steady.  ^ 

The  airline’s  salesmen  reportedly  ^  j  v  tt  •  i 

like  Eastern’s  use  of  newspaper  R©-El©Ct6a  by  UlUOn 
space  because  “It’s  the  most  effec-  Cincinnati — Herb  Heise,  chief  | 

tive  way  to  advertise  .  .  .  results  cameraman,  convalescing  in  Flor-  : 
are  more  immediate."  This,  among  ida  from  a  tropical  disease,  has 
other  things,  is  why  Eastern’s  use  been  reelected  president  of  the 
of  newspaper  space  has  increased  Enquirer  Editorial  Employees’  Pro- 
considerably  over  the  years.  fessional  Association. 
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ADT  QAminrry  william  f.  turnbow,  state 

^  RjCUmiVAX  house  reporter  and  columnist, 

0^11*5— —1  Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Gazette. 

>✓11  1:  OilllCCli  Donald  C.  Urry,  editor  of  edi- 

«  .■  torial  page,  Phoenix  Arizona  Re- 

nGporting'  pubuc. 

Newspapermen  from  15  states  Techniques 

will  trade  information  on  how  Newspaper  techniques  which 
they  can  do  the  best  possible  job  will  be  discussed  include  aggres- 
of  reporting  state  government  and  sive  reporting  which  discloses  ir- 
politics  when  they  participate  in  regularities  in  government  and 
an  American  Press  Institute  pro-  politics;  coverage  of  state  legisla- 
gram  from  Nov.  26  through  Dec.  tures,  including  lobbyists  and 
7  at  Columbia  University.  pressure  groups;  clear  writing;  po- 

The  program  will  emphasize  litical  campaign  coverage;  polls 
the  exchange  of  techniques,  ideas  and  predictions;  libel;  an  analysis 
and  opinions  drawn  from  the  ex-  of  editorials  on  state  government 
perience  of  the  members  and  dis-  and  politics;  and  an  exchange  of 
cussion  leaders.  While  members  information  between  members  on 
will  participate  fully  in  all  ses-  off-the-beat  news  stories,  series 
sions,  four  separate  sessions  will  and  editorials  which  have  been  un- 
be  devoted  exclusively  to  round-  usually  successful  in  attracting 
table  discussions  by  the  members,  reader  interest. 

A  corollary  purpose  of  the  pro-  Background  subjects  include  an 
gram  is  to  provide  background  analysis  of  voting  trends  to  pro¬ 
information  on  a  few  of  the  basic  vide  a  perspective  for  1952;  an 
problems  of  the  states.  Ample  analysis  of  the  records  of  the 
time  is  provided  for  both  pur-  members  of  Congress  from  the 
poses.  In  cases  where  there  is  states  represented  on  what  may  be 
insufficient  time  to  consider  some  ihe  campaign  issues  of  1952;  the 
of  the  basic  problems  the  mem-  highway  and  traffic  problem;  edu- 
bers  will  develop  a  list  of  sources  cation;  conservation  of  resources; 
for  background  information.  constitutional  revision  and  re- 
The  program,  which  will  be  organizat^^on  of  state  government; 
conducted  by  J.  Montgomery  Cur-  federal-state  administrative 

tis.  Director  of  the  Institute,  and  fiscal  relations, 
in  which  Ben  Reese,  Co-Chair-  Discussion  Leaders 

man  of  the  Institute’s  Advisory  Discussion  leaders  who  will 
Board,  will  participate,  will  be  at-  work  with  the  members  are: 
tended  by  the  following:  Gov.  Alfred  E.  Driscoll  of  New 

Richard  D.  Anderson,  state  Jersey;  Chief  Justice  Arthur  T. 
political  reporter,  Newport  News  Vanderbilt  of  the  Supreme  Court 
(Va.)  Daily  Press.  of  New  Jersey;  James  Kerney,  Jr., 

Edwin  R.  Bayley,  state  polit-  editor  of  the  Trenton  (N.  J.) 
ical  reporter,  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Times  Newspapers;  James  A.  Far- 
Jotirnal.  ley,  former  Ciemocratic  National 

Ralph  W.  Beebe,  editorial  writ-  Chairman;  Allan  Nevins,  DeWitt 
er,  Pontiac  (Mich.)  Daily  Press.  Clinton  Professor  of  American 
David  M.  Cameron,  chief,  state  History  at  Columbia  University; 
legislative  bureau,  and  political  Samuel  Lubell,  political  analyst 
writer.  Providence  (R.  1.)  Journal-  and  magazine  writer. 

Bulletin.  Also  Paul  Trescott,  editorial 

Ross  L.  Cunningham,  associate  writer,  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Eve- 
editor,  Seattle  (Wash.)  Times.  ning  Bulletin;  Mrs.  Nelson  Poyn- 
Morty  Freedman,  political  re-  ter.  editor  and  publisher,  Congres- 
porter,  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  sional  Quarterly  News  Features, 
Times.  Washington,  D.  C.;  Vinton  E.  Mc- 

JoHN  Frye,  Ohio  Bureau,  Vicker,  editor,  Ohio  Bureau, 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers,  Co-  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers;  War- 
lumbus,  O.  ren  Moscow,  political  reporter. 

Robert  C.  Herrick,  editor  of  New  York  Times;  Raymond  A. 
editorial  page,  Flint  (Mich.)  Jour-  McConnell,  Jr.,  editor.  Nebraska 
nal.  State  Journal;  ^is  Sullivant.  state 

Jack  Hume,  state  editor,  Cleve-  capital  reporter.  Daily  Okla- 
land  (O.)  Press.  homan. 

Emmett  N.  O’Brien,  chief  of  Also  Leo  Egan,  legislative  corre- 
state  bureau,  Gannett  News  Serv-  spondent.  New  York  Times;  Vin- 
ice,  .Albany,  N.  Y.  cent  S.  Jones,  director.  News  and 

Joe  Parham,  editor.  Macon  Editorial  office,  Gannett  News- 
(Ga. )  News.  papers,  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  Harry 

John  Ed  Pearce,  editorial  writ-  Lee  Waddell,  editor.  Factory  mag- 
er,  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier-Jour-  azine;  James  Couey,  Sunday  edi- 
nal.  tor,  Birmingham  (Ala.)  News; 

Theodore  A.  Serrill,  general  Prof.  John  K.  Norton.  Teachers 
manager,  Pennsylvania  Newspaper  College.  Columbia  University; 
Publishers  Association,  Harris-  Ted  C.  Link,  reporter.  St.  Louis 
hurg.  Pa.  (Mo.)  Post-Dispatch;  John  E. 

George  B.  Shick.  state  house  Burton.  vicepresident,  Cornell 
reporter,  Trenton  (N.  J.)  Times.  University;  E.  Douglas  Hamilton. 

Kenneth  Toler,  chief.  Jack-  of  the  taw  firm  of  Brown.  Cross 
son.  Miss.,  capital  bureau,  Mem-  and  Hamilton;  and  Dayton  Mc- 
phis  (Tenn.)  Commercial  Appeal.  Kean,  chairman.  Department  of 
Herbert  A.  Trask,  state  polit-  Government,  Dartmouth  College 
ical  correspondent.  St.  Louis  and  chairman  of  the  New  Hamp- 
(Mo.)  Post-Dispatch.  shire  Democratic  Committee. 


EXTRA  EXTRA  EXTRA 

help!  hours!  expense! 

NEEDN’T  COST  A  PENNY! 


Even  if  fire,  explosion,  windstorm,  sprinkler  leaka{;e 
or  riot  stops  your  presses,  you  may  not  mis.s  an  tyUtion! 
You'll  want  to  keep  publishing  if  you  possibly  ean 
.  .  .  to  print  legal  notices,  to  serve  the  coninuinity, 
to  hold  your  readers  and  adverti.sers. 

You’ll  have  to  rent  other  presses  and  offices  and 
hire  extra  workers,  pay  for  extra  transportation, 
coniinunication  and  overtime.  All  this  <*osts  money, 
and  your  regular  Fire  Insurance  iiwi’f  pay  these  costs! 

But  here’s  good  news  for  you!  We  can  help  you 
prepare  for  trouble  now,  before  it  happens,  with  a 
plan  for  action  in  case  of  disaster  and  for  meeting 
those  extra  expenses! 

Let  us  send  you  information  to  make  this  easy: 
*A  Catastrophe  Plan  for  Puhlisher.s’*and"llow  Much 
Extra  Expense  for  a  Newspaper?”  (which  includes  an 
actual  case  history  showing  the  detailed  estimates  of 
one  publisher).  These  will  help  you  to  plan  and  will 
show  you  how  Extra  Expense  Insurance  will  protect 
your  resources. 

HARTFORD  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
HARTFORD  ACCIDENT  AND  INDEMNITY  COMPANY 

HARTFORD  LIVE  STOCK  INSURANCE  COMPANY  iJ  ^ 


FIRE  INSURANCE  GO.MPANY  MW— 

Hartford  15,  Connecticut  3 

Please  send  free  copies  of  "A  Catastrophe  Plan  for  Publishers' 
and  How  Much  Extra  E.xpense  for  a  NewspaperY" 


Nam* 


Addrtt*. 
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Religious  News 

continued  from  page  13 


religious  news  page  in  the  New 
Y ork  Journal- A  merican , 

“We  try  to  cover  all  the  metro¬ 
politan  churches  on  our  page, 
leaving  national  coverage  to  the 
city  desk,”  she  recounted.  “Our 
readers  seem  to  appreciate  the 
fact  that  the  page  is  limited  to 
city  church  news.  We  get  many 
thank-you  notes  and  no  com¬ 
plaints,  because  we  judge  the 
news  simply  on  its  news  value. 
We  don’t  favor  any  faith  and  the 
lead  story  goes  to  whatever  is 
most  newsworthy  that  week.  The 
city  desk  handles  any  religious 
assignments  that  come  up  during 
the  week.” 

G.  Paul  Butler,  Ph.D.,  who  has 
been  with  the  newspaper  since 
1938,  writes  the  religious  news 
column  on  Saturdays  for  the  New 
York  Daily  Mirror,  in  addition 
to  writing  columns  on  books  and 
schools.  Annually,  he  compiles 
an  anthology  of  “Best  Sermons.” 
He  has  received  material  from  55 
countries  in  15  languages  for  the 
fifth  volume  (Macmillan). 

Pleases  3  Faiths 

“1  have  found  no  difficulty  in 
handling  news  for  Catholics,  for 
Protestants  and  for  Jews,”  said 
Dr.  Butler.  “We  run  what  is 
news,  regardless  of  source.  We 
are  very  tight  on  space  so  we 
run  religious  news  items  through 


the  week  while  it  is  fresh.” 

The  city  desks  of  the  New  York 
Daily  News  and  New  York  Post 
handle  religious  news  assignments 
without  having  one  reporter  do¬ 
ing  the  work  exclusively. 

Over  in  Brooklyn,  the  “Bor¬ 
ough  of  Churches,”  religious  news 
is  handled  on  the  Brooklyn  Eagle 
by  Peggy  O’Reilly  and  on  the  new 
tabloid  Brooklyn  Daily  by  Karl 
Chworowsky. 

The  Religious  Newswriters  As¬ 
sociation.  a  national  group  com¬ 
posed  of  45  members  who  cover 
church  news  for  the  secular  press 
regularly,  was  formed  three  years 
ago.  Mr.  Dugan  of  the  Times 
is  president,  and  Miss  Price  of  the 
Herald  Tribune  is  secretary-treas¬ 
urer. 

Supple  Memorial  Award 

Under  leadership  of  Miss  Terry 
Ferrer,  religion  and  education  ed¬ 
itor  of  Newsweek,  an  executive 
committee  member,  the  associa¬ 
tion  is  establishing  the  James  O. 
Supple  Memorial  Award,  a  cash 
prize  to  be  given  annually  to  a 
religious  news  reporter  for  out¬ 
standing  work.  The  award  honors 
the  memory  of  Mr.  Supple,  reli¬ 
gious  news  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times,  killed  in  a  pbne  acci¬ 
dent  while  he  was  flying  to  Korea. 

Mr.  Supple  once  wrote: 

“It  is  up  to  the  churches  to 
demand  from  the  newspapers  ade¬ 
quate  coverage  of  their  activities. 
Church  leadership  should  apply 
the  legitimate  pressure  which  the 
church-going  character  of  much 
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of  the  newspaper’s  circulation 
justifies.  But  the  churches’  own 
public  relations  need  develop¬ 
ing.  .  .  . 

“They  (churchmen)  need  to 
start  thinking  of  the  press  as  an 
untried  way  of  bringing  to  the 
unchurched,  to  the  skeptical  and, 
even  more  important,  to  the  v:jst 
millions  of  the  indifferent,  the  rel¬ 
evance  of  the  Christian  gospel  in 
a  frightened,  chaotic  age.  They 
must  think  of  the  press  as  a 
means  not  for  the  announcing  of 
bazaars  but  for  the  spreading  of 
the  gospel  through  news.” 

Mr.  Supple  maintained  that  the 
church  belongs  in  a  newspaper 
not  as  a  list  of  Sunday  announce¬ 
ments  but  as  “the  record  of  one 
of  the  most  dynamic  forces  at 
work  in  the  making  of  today’s 
and  tomorrow’s  history.” 

Religious  News  Service 
A  very  definite  increase  in  in¬ 
terest  in  national  and  international 
religious  news  was  reported  to 
Editor  &  Publisher  by  the  Reli¬ 
gious  News  Service.  This  growth 
of  interest  on  the  part  of  news¬ 
papers  is  reflected  in  the  expan¬ 
sion  of  the  specialized  service. 

Religious  News  Service  was 
founded  in  1933,  simply  offering 
a  weekly  release  for  a  few  church 
papers.  Today  it  serves  approxi¬ 
mately  700  clients  (125  daily 
newspapers,  350  religious  publica¬ 
tions,  150  radio  stations,  miscel¬ 
laneous  news  magazines,  and  some 
of  its  service  goes  by  Western 
Newspaper  Union  to  weeklies.) 

A  staff  of  16  writers  in  New 
York  is  augmented  by  500  part- 
time  correspondents  (100  of  them 
foreign)  in  the  field  and  300 
photographers. 

The  service  consists  of  ( 1 )  the 
basic  output  of  up  to  60  stories 
a  day.  domestic  and  foreign;  (2) 
a  weekly  roundup  used  by  50  or 
60  newspapers  on  their  Saturday 
or  Sunday  religious  news  pages; 
(3)  weekly  features,  and  (4)  a 
picture  service  used  extensively 
by  the  church  press  and  by  some 
secular  dailies. 

The  material  goes  out  largely 
by  mail,  but  a  special  wire — tele¬ 
type — is  used  when  necessary. 

Newspapers  credit  the  service 
“By  Religious  News  Service”  or 
(RNS)  and  some  wait  for  its 
stories  because  it  has  established 
itself  in  nn  authoritative  position 
in  its  field. 

“Religion  ought  to  be  brought 
to  bear  on  the  solution  of  gen¬ 
eral  problems,”  said  Louis  Min¬ 
sky.  managing  editor  of  RNS,  as 
Lillian  R.  Block,  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor,  nodded  ready  as- 
;  sent. 

Evolution  in  Coverage 
!  “There  has  been  an  evolution  in 
I  religious  news  coverage  from  the 
!  purely  local  to  more  cosmopolitan 
j  coverage — with  greater  attention 
I  to  national  and  international  de- 
I  velopments  within  the  last  few 
years,”  Mr.  Minsky  added. 

1  “This  parallels  news  coverage 
j  generally,”  he  pointed  out.  “Edi- 
'  tors  of  smaller  papers  are  real- 
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izing  that  local  coverage  alone  is 
not  enough.  Local,  national  and 
international  is  needed  to  be  com-' 
plete. 

“The  war  and  increased  leader¬ 
ship  of  the  U.  S.  in  world  affairs 
have  created  a  need  for  religion 
to  make  a  greater  impact,  said 
Mr.  Minsky.  “With  this  expan¬ 
sion  of  outlook  of  the  average 
American  and  average  church¬ 
goer,  editors  have  found  they 
cannot  relegate  religious  news  to 
the  Saturday  page  alone — it  fre¬ 
quently  makes  front  page. 
Dynamite  When  Mishandled 
“Editors  formerly  felt  that  re¬ 
ligion  was  controversial  and  that 
they  better  not  handle  it,”  he 
added.  “Now  they  feel  it  is  a 
healthier  way  to  set  forth  all 
views.  Religion  is  dynamite  only 
when  handled  improperly.” 

Mr.  Minsky  said  his  service  at¬ 
tempts  to  cover  all  faiths  and  all 
the  various  branches  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  faiths.  Without  editorial¬ 
izing  but  without  avoiding  contro¬ 
versy,  the  service  attempts  world 
coverage  of  all  faiths  in  an  ob¬ 
jective  way.  Both  the  Associated 
Church  Press  (Protestant  publica¬ 
tions)  and  the  Catholic  Press  .As¬ 
sociation  have  commended  RNS 
for  its  balance  and  fairness. 

■ 

Detroit  Officials 
Honor  George  Stark 

Detroit  —  City  officials  paid 
honor  to  George  W.  Stark,  col¬ 
umnist  for  the  Detroit  News,  at 
a  testimonial  banquet  Nov.  20. 

Mr.  Stark  was  cited  “for  his 
many  years  of  service  to  the  City 
of  Detroit  and  its  citizens.”  He 
has  already  been  recognized  for¬ 
mally  by  a  resolution  passed  by 
the  City  Council. 

A  member  of  the  Detroit  His¬ 
torical  Commission,  Mr.  Stark 
was  a  major  force  in  realization 
of  the  new  Detroit  Historical  Mu¬ 
seum  and  in  planning  the  250lh 
Birthday  Festival. 

■ 

Roanoke  City  Council 
Felicitates  Reporter 

Roanoke,  Va.  —  The  Roanoke 
City  Council  took  time  out  from 
its  meeting  Nov.  13  to  pay  its  re¬ 
spects  to  Clarence  E.  Whittaker, 
veteran  City  Hall  reporter  who 
rounded  out  25  years  on  the  news 
staff  of  the  Roanoke  Times. 

Vice-Mayor  Roy  L.  Webber 
stepped  down  from  the  Council 
table  to  make  a  short  talk  com¬ 
plimenting  Mr.  Whittaker  on  his 
“high-type  coverage  of  the  City 
Hall  and  City  Council.” 

“Whit,”  as  he  is  called  by  the 
Councilmen,  has  covered  City 
Council  off  and  on  ever  since  he 
came  to  Roanoke  25  years  ago. 

■ 

Women's  Edition 

Glendale  (Calif.)  News-Prea 
published  an  annual  Women’s  Edi¬ 
tion  of  64  tabloid  pages  recently. 
The  edition,  which  used  134  gal¬ 
leys  of  type  and  160  cuts,  was 
edited  by  Betty  Preston. 
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Dailies  Rush  Christmas 
Packages  to  Korea 


Canton,  O. — "Not  just  another 
promotion  stunt,  but  an  honest-to- 
goodness  community  project,  fos¬ 
tered  by  the  newspaper,  in  which 
the  newspaper  and  its  readers 
joined  together  to  provide  a  better 
Christmas  for  local  area  boys  on 
the  Korean  battlefront — and  from 
which  all  concerned  received  a 
deep  sense  of  personal  satisfac¬ 
tion.” 

That’s  how  Clayton  G.  Horn, 
editor  of  the  Canton  Repository, 
describes  his  latest  public  rela¬ 
tions  program,  “Christmas  in 
Korea,”  which  has  just  been  com¬ 
pleted. 

Under  the  program,  the  Reposi¬ 
tory,  in  front-page  stories  by 
Denny  Smith,  invited  readers  to 
send  in  names  and  addresses  of 
Canton  area  servicemen  on  duty 
in  Korea,  to  whom  they  would 
like  to  have  Christmas  gifts  sent. 
At  the  same  time,  an  invitation 
was  extended  to  readers  to  send 
in  their  own  names,  along  with  a 
pledge  that  they  would  send 
Christmas  gift  boxes  to  Canton 
area  men  in  Korea.  Coupons  for 
both  purposes  were  published  in 
the  Repository  for  one  week. 

Names  Provided 
Readers  were  told  that  the  Re¬ 
pository  promotion  department, 
headed  by  Phil  Schultz,  stood 
ready  to  provide  each  pledging 
donor  with  the  name  and  address 
of  a  Canton  area  serviceman  in 
Korea,  to  whom  he  or  she  could 
send  a  Christmas  gift. 

The  response  to  these  invitations 
was  terrific,  almost  swamping  the 
Repository  promotion  department 
from  the  very  start.  During  the 
week  the  project  was  conducted, 
more  than  1,100  readers  pledged 
themselves  to  give,  and  the  names 
and  addresses  of  some  625  area 
men,  in  nearly  all  branches  of 
service,  were  received  from  friends 
and  relatives. 

Reporter  Smith  and  Mr.  Schultz 
listed  names  of  donors  and  service¬ 
men  in  the  order  of  their  arrival 
at  the  Repository  offices,  and  they 
card-indexed  the  servicemen  alpha¬ 
betically  to  prevent  duplications. 
Then,  in  a  concentrated  mailing 
effort,  they  sent  names  and  addres¬ 
ses  of  servicemen  to  assigned 
donors,  along  with  parcel  post 
mailing  instructions,  lists  of  sug¬ 
gested  items  for  gift  boxes,  and 
special  “Christmas  in  Korea” 
gummed  mailing  labels. 

Variety  of  Items 
Donors  were  advised  of  the 
things  prohibited  by  postal  laws, 
and  were  told  about  packaging  re- 
quiiements.  Items  suggested  for 
the  gift  boxes  included:  candy, 
canned  foods  of  all  kinds,  socks, 
gloves,  scarves,  cigarette  lighters, 
large  handkerchiefs,  fruit  cake. 


stamped  air  mail  envelopes,  play¬ 
ing  cards,  and  the  like. 

In  one  phase  of  its  part  in  the 
operation,  the  Repository  sent 
gift  boxes  to  15  Canton  men  in 
the  Korean  conflict.  These  boxes 
contained  two  pairs  of  woolen 
socks,  four  large  handkerchiefs, 
ball  point  pen,  writing  paper,  chap 
stick,  scout-type  knife,  pinochle 
deck,  poker  deck,  plastic  cigarette 
case,  flashlight  with  batteries,  and 
a  one-pound  chocolate  bar. 

Because  some  donors  asked 
for  the  names  of  two  or  three 
servicemen,  and  because  some 
clubs  asked  for  from  10  to  25 
men,  there  were  enough  donors  to 
cover  the  list  of  servicemen  twice. 
In  addition.  Canton  Post  of  the 
Jewish  War  Veterans  pledged 
themselves  to  send  a  Christmas 
gift  box  to  each  serviceman  on 
the  Repository’s  list. 

This  means  that  each  service¬ 
man  in  Korea  from  the  Canton 
area,  whose  name  was  submitted 
under  this  “Christmas  in  Korea” 
program,  should  be  receiving  three 
gift  boxes  this  Christmas  from 
hometown  folks  he  probably  has 
never  met. 

Credit  for  planning  this  neigh¬ 
borly  project  goes  to  Editor  Horn, 
who  conceived  the  idea  while 
wondering  how  to  make  Christmas 
more  pleasant  for  members  of  the 
987th  Armored  Field  Artillery 
Battalion,  Canton’s  National  Guard 
unit,  which  has  been  flghting  in 
Korea  for  nearly  a  year, 

Milwaukee  Sentinel 
Remembers  the  Wounded 

Milwaukee,  Wis.  —  Repeating 
its  1950  Christmas  Gift  Drive  for 
wounded  Korean  War  veterans  in 
the  hospitals  of  Japan,  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Sentinel  embarked  on  its 
second  annual  Sentinel  Readers’ 
Korean  Overseas  Fund  campaign. 

With  funds  collected  from  its 
readers,  the  Hearst  newspaper  in 
1950  sent  6,000  individually  gift- 
wrapped  Christmas  packages  over¬ 
seas.  Each  package  contained  18 
different  items  of  use  to  the 
wounded,  and  had  a  retail  value 
of  more  than  $4  apiece. 

A  total  of  $18,272.22  was  col¬ 
lected  in  1950,  with  $7,510.16  re¬ 
maining  in  the  fund  after  the 
Christmas  packages  were  shipped. 
After  a  poll  of  its  readers,  the 
Sentinel  sent  an  additional  3,000 
gift  packages  overseas  for  Easter 
of  1951,  This  left  $47  in  the  fund 
and  this  was  added  to  the  present 
fund. 

9,000  Packages 

The  goal  of  9,000  packages  for 
this  year  was  reached.  The  pack¬ 
age  has  20  different  items  in  it, 
including  a  pocket  book  novel, 
writing  paper,  ball-point  pen,  me¬ 
chanical  pencil,  extra  leads,  two 


WOUNDED  AND  TAPED  is  Pvt.  Richard  Dubey  of  Milwaukee  a.s 
Milwaukee  Sentinel  Publisher  Frank  L.  Taylor  interviews  him  for  a 
back-home  broadcast  in  U.  S.  Army  General  Hospital,  Tokyo. 


candy  bars,  chocolate  covered 
cherries,  Wisconsin  cheese,  fruit 
cake,  a  sewing  kit,  nail  clippers, 
two  packages  of  cigarettes,  a 
cigarette  case,  handkerchief,  two 
packages  of  gum,  and  a  deck  of 
cards. 

All  of  the  items  were  purchased 
by  the  Sentinel  with  the  funds 
collected.  Milwaukee  manufac¬ 
turers  and  suppliers  cooperated  by 
selling  the  goods  at  cost  or  less. 
The  packages  were  gift-wrapped  in 
the  Sentinel  Public  Service  EJepart- 
ment  by  women  of  the  veterans’ 
auxiliaries  and  women’s  service 
groups.  A  regular  assembly  line 
was  set  up,  and  the  women  filled 
the  standard  size  gift  boxes,  work¬ 
ing  three  shifts  a  day. 

After  the  boxes  were  filled,  they 
were  wrapped  and  put  in  shipping 
containers,  36  to  a  container.  Then 
the  shipping  containers  were  wire- 
wrapped  for  extra  security  by  the 
Sentinel’s  semi-automatic  wire¬ 
wrapping  machines. 

At  the  present  time  the  1951 
campaign  has  already  collected 
more  than  $26,586.38. 

As  in  1950,  the  Sentinel  Readers 
packages  will  be  delivered  to 
Howard  Handelman,  International 
News  Service  bureau  chief  in 
Tokyo.  They  will  then  be  dis¬ 
tributed  to  Korean  War  wounded 
in  the  hospitals  of  Japan  by  the 
American  Red  Cross. 

6.000  Wanning  Pads 
From  Chicago  Tribune 

Chicago  —  Six  thousand  chem¬ 
ical  warming  pads  were  included 
in  the  ChUafto  Tribune  readers’ 
shipload  of  Christmas  gifts  for 
American  fighting  men  in  Korea. 

Each  olive  drab  kit  contains 
chemicals  which  will  develop  a 
160-degree  temperature  when  a 
teaspoon  of  water  is  inserted 
through  a  comer  pocket.  It  may 
be  used  for  a  total  of  about  120 
hours.  Also  included  in  the  ship¬ 
ment  were  3,000  two-pound  fruit 
cakes,  6.000  cans  of  beef  stew, 
3.000  tins  of  boneless  ham.  6,000 
cans  of  a  tanvale  preparation,  6,- 
000  tins  of  beef  concentrate,  24,- 
000  pocket-sized  books.  3.000 


The  Write  Idea 

Los  Angeles — The  Examiner 
made  up  packets  of  12  sets  of 
Envelopes  and  stationery  to¬ 
gether  with  a  pencil  and  sent 
out  120.000  pieces  of  station¬ 
ery  to  the  First  Marine  Di¬ 
vision  serving  in  Korea.  The 
distribution  has  resulted  in  a 
steady  stream  of  praise  and 
thanks  from  the  men  in  that 


plastic<overed  writing  kits,  and 
a  supply  of  candy. 

The  gifts  were  purchased  by 
the  Tribune  with  money  contrib¬ 
uted  by  readers.  Tribune  employ¬ 
es  in  Tokyo  will  assemble  the 
presents  into  individual  gift  pack¬ 
ages  and  send  them  on  to  men  in 
Korea  whose  names  have  been 
submitted  by  readers  of  the  news¬ 
paper. 

Grandmother  Sparks 
Operation  Santa  Claus 

Los  Angeles — Some  4.000  Gls 
in  Korea  are  going  to  get  surprise 
Christmas  packages  thanks  to  a 
tireless  grandmother  from  suburb¬ 
an  Alhambra  and  the  Los  Angeles 
Mirror. 

The  grandmother,  Mrs.  Vir¬ 
ginia  Schanaker,  got  to  sending 
packages  to  soldiers  as  the  result 
of  the  flood  of  mail  she  received 
last  Summer,  when  Stars  and 
Stripes  printed  a  letter  from  her 
saying  she  would  like  to  corre¬ 
spond  with  lonely  soldiers.  She 
got  2,500  letters  in  response. 

Then  she  and  other  members 
of  the  Bethany  Church  decided 
they  should  send  Christmas  pack¬ 
ages  as  well  as  letters,  and 
Operation  Santa  Claus  got  under 
way. 

The  idea  soon  snowballed  and 
Mrs.  Schanaker  appealed  to  the 
Mirror  for  help.  Result  was  a 
flood  of  offers  to  help  with  dona¬ 
tions  of  cookies,  candy,  other 
presents,  wrapping  material  and 
cash  to  help  pay  the  average  40 
cents  postage  on  each  package. 
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Radio's  Bid  for  Ad  $ 

continued  from  page  7 

authority  of  a  great  newspaper’s 
advertising  pages,  a  guarantee  that 
is  4  lOOO's  of  1%  ‘pure’. 

‘Unqualified  Impression’ 

"These  men  do  not  know  wheth¬ 
er  ‘heard  in  American  homes’ 
means  a  show  which  gets  a  13.2 
rating  once  a  week  or  an  average 
2.6  rating  five  days  a  week. 
Neither  of  these  represent  a  very 
large  percentage  of  their  sales 
prospects  for  consumer  goods — 
and  on  the  basis  of  per  home 
reached  could  mean  as  high  as 
$13.75  per  home  in  comparison 
with  the  $3.48  for  their  ‘example’ 
of  printed  media.  Many  of  them 
are  simply  misled  into  believing 
an  unqualified  and  unexplained 
impression  that  here  ‘guaranteed’  is 
very  cheap  advertising. 

“Probably  it  is  true  that  from 
their  own  experience  these  men 
know  that  it  is  far  from  uncom¬ 
mon  for  people  to  use  the  com¬ 
mercial  period  to  leave  the  room 
for  a  glass  of  water:  to  turn  to  an¬ 
other  to  comment  on  the  show  or 
the  weather — or  to  refer  to  the 
newspaper  listing  for  the  next  ra¬ 
dio  show.  But  these  men  might  not 
stop  to  consider  that  their  guar¬ 
antee  is  based  completely  upon  a 
machine  that  measures  only  wheth¬ 
er  or  not  the  radio  is  turned  on  at 


the  moment  of  the  commercial 
— not  ‘in  use’  though  that  term 
is  commonly  used  because  the 
word  ‘use’  implies  an  audience.  So, 
these  men  are  simply  misled  into 
believing  that  this  plan  ‘guaran¬ 
tees’  what  the  advertisement  says 
— that  the  advertisement  message 
will  be  ‘heard’  5,300,000  times  per 
week.” 

Stations  Get  ARBI  Data 

All  950  radio  stations  on  B.\B's 
membership  list  were  to  receive 
the  32-page  ARBI  survey  report  by 
week’s  end,  according  to  Kevin  B. 
Sweeney,  general  promotion  and 
sales  manager  of  broadcasting’s 
answer  to  the  Bureau  of  Advertis¬ 
ing,  ANPA. 

Mr.  Sweeney  told  E&P  he  is 
not  interested  primarily  in  beating 
the  drums  for  radio  as  against 
newspapers,  in  the  ARBI  effort, 
but  he  ‘‘wouldn't  care  if  every 
newspaper  dropped  dead  tomor¬ 
row.” 

The  idea,  to  be  drilled  into  mer¬ 
chants’  thoughts,  is  that  they’re 
overlooking  a  big  market  which 
radio  reaches  exclusively  while 
putting  all  their  eggs  in  newspaper 
baskets.  BAB  wants  some  of  that 
newspaper  money. 

ARBI  is  the  Advertising  Re¬ 
search  Bureau,  Inc.  which  was  a 
one-man  market  research  opera¬ 
tion  in  Seattle,  Wash.,  two  years 
ago.  The  store  that  submits  to  the 
study  sets  aside  a  certain  sum  of 


Your  Newspaper  Advertising 
in  a  Polilkal  Year 

ar  News — economic  problems — an  election  coming  up— times 
when  advertisers  ask  for  and  expect  speedy  action  on  money 
expended.  But  U.  S.  families  still  will  strive  to  improve  their 
living  standards,  and  will  buy — through  the  newspapers. 
Newspaper  display  is  your  salesman  back  of  a  counter.  It  gives 
shoppers  the  initial  incentive  to  buy.  Your  local  merchant 
knows  this  well  and  the  national  advertiser  should  merchandise 
this  realization 

Newspaper  national  advertising  is  as  alive  as  today’s  news.  Plan 
now  to  keep  business  rolling  in  1952  through  that  great  sales 
force  in  your  American  Newspaper.  This  kind  of  advertising 
can  bring  prosperity.  Plan  your  1952  schedules  in  newspapers. 

BURKE,  KUIPERS  &  MAHONEY,  INC. 

New  York  Chicago  Atlanta  Charlotte  Dallas  Oklahoma  City 
San  Francisco 
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'{  ...  the  only  instontan* 

^  eons  and  entirely  outo- 
matic  paper  roll  tension 
^  control. 

M  . . .  entirely  mechanical 
^  —responds  instantly  to 
W  "red  button"  stops 
O  without  losing  webs. 


money  for  newspaper  advertising 
of  selected  items;  the  same  sum  for 
promoting  the  same  items  on  ra¬ 
dio.  Then  customers  are  inter¬ 
viewed  at  store  counters:  How  did 
you  find  out  about  this  offer? 
What  do  you  remember  about  the 
ad  or  announcement? 

Effective  Combination 


Morning  TTS 
Trunk  Service 
Begun  by  AP 


Australia 

*  The  only  journal  giving  tha 
news  of  advarfisars,  advarfit- 
ing  agants,  publishing,  print¬ 
ing  and  commarcial  radio  in 
Australia  and  Naw  Zaaland. 

If  you  ara  planning  salaa 
campaigns  or  ara  intarastad 
in  thasa  tarritoriai  raad 
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15  Hamiltea  Straat 
Sydaay,  Aaitrolia 

Aibllshad  Monthly.  Ona  Yaar  Subserlptlor 
$2.25 


ad  or  announcement?  Teletypesetter  delivery  of  trunk 

wire  service  for  morning  news- 
Effective  Combination  p^p^^s  was  inaugurated  Sunday 

In  18  months,  Mr.  Sweeney  Nov.  18.  by  the  Associated  Press, 
said,  100  retailers  have  made  the  At  the  outset,  the  circuit  served 
check  to  determine  the  effective-  1 7  newspapers  in  most  of  the  easi¬ 
ness  of  their  advertising.  In  one  ern  states.  Other  newspapers  have 
speciaj  checkup,  radio  oupulled  been  added  since,  and  the  opera- 
television  by  2V2  to  1.  tion  will  be  expanded  throughout 

The  50  studies  used  in  the  BAB  the  country  as  additional  equip- 

pamphlet  cover  stores  doing  an  ag-  ment  becomes  available, 
gregate  volume  of  $500  billion  On  Oct.  7,  AP  began  delivering 
annually.  The  summary  finding.  New  York  stock  and  bond  quota- 
Mr.  Sweeney  pointed  out.  is  that  tions  and  other  financial  material 
68.5%  of  the  traffic  and  73.3%  on  an  agate  TTS  wire.  On  Oct. 

of  the  sales  came  because  of  ad-  1$.  the  Oklahoma  state  wires,  day 

vertising  in  both  newspapers  and  and  night,  were  converted  from 
radio.  five  unit  (Teletype)  to  six  unit 

In  23  studies  involving  women's  (Teletypesetter)  operation.  This 
wear  (accessories  and  shoes),  was  A  P’s  first  complete  conversion 
24.8%  traffic  was  attributed  to  of  a  state  wire, 
newspaper  ads;  30.9%  to  radio;  P.M.  ‘Trunk’ 

26.2%  of  purchases  to  newspapers,  AP  started  an  early  trunk  TTS 
32.4%  to  radio.  circuit  for  afternoon  newspapers 

In  five  men’s  wear  shops,  18.4%  early  in  the  Summer, 
of  traffic  was  credited  to  newspa-  The  Oklahoma  conversion  is  the 
pers,  39.1%  to  radio;  18.9%  of  first  in  a  series.  Other  conversions 
purchases  to  newspapers,  41.1%  will  continue  until  mid- 1952,  by 
to  radio.  which  time  more  than  40  AP  state 

In  22  furniture-housewares  tests,  wires  will  have  made  the  change- 
newspapers  drew  25%  on  traffic,  over. 

radio  35.9%;  newspapers  drew  Teletypesetter  will  be  the  basic 

28.4%  on  sales,  radio  39%.  method  of  delivering  the  AP  re¬ 
printed  Ads  All  Same  Day  .newspapers  served  by  a 

.  ,  .  ,  .  single  wire.  Such  points  will  all 

A  point  that  «  not  stressed  is  receive  the  report  in  upper  and 

that  invariably  the  store  spent  its  jQ^ver  case  and  in  justified  lines, 

entire  newspaper  test  budget  in  *  *  * 

one  day,  either  as  separate  copy  or  .  ...  „ 

as  part  of  departmental  copy,  Circuit  in  Texas 

whereas  it  .spread  the  radio  money  Dallas,  Tex. — ^The  first  tele- 
over  three  days  typesetter  circuit  for  morning 

Mr.  Sweeney  admitted  that  newspapers  in  the  Southwest  w_as 

newspapers  were  ‘‘overwhelming  J  ^ov.  19  by 

leaders”  the  first  day;  then  tapered  ^  , 

off,  while  radio  built  up  to  the 

third  day.  In  one  case  where  all  newspapers  -n  VV^est  Virginia  is 
radio  money  was  spent  in  one  day.  niso  operated  by  U.P. 

radio  petered  out  rapidly  wherea  .  ^  1 

newspapers  continued  to  pull.  ‘he  number  of  Texas  sub- 

^ .  .  *  senbers  who  receive  their  news  re- 

Radio  experienced  another  ports  from  U.P.  by  the  new  sys- 
bad  reaction  when  the  merchant  tem  for 

lumped  three  special  items  in  his  afternoon  papers  in  Texas  was 
spot  announcements,  just  as  he  becun  Sent  19 
did  in  his  newspaper  copy.  The  ■ 

best  record  is  made  by  radio  when 

a  single  item  is  plugged  at  any  Atlantic  Conterence 
one  broadcast.  Elects  Boyd  Chairman 

TkT  •  Hugh  N.  Boyd,  president  of  the 

Con^OiGUin-Nciirn  TV  New  Jersey  Press  Association,  was 

$  Goina  Into  Print  chairman  of  the  Middle 

m  uiiu  r-iiiii  Atlantic  Newspaper  Conference  at 

Congoleum  -  Nairn,  Inc.,  of  a  recent  meeting  in  New  York 
Kearny.  N.  J.,  will  abandon  tele-  City.  He  succeeds  Karl  H.  Thies- 
vision  next  month  but,  except  for  jng.  executive  secretary  of  the  New 
color  pages  and  half  pages  in  This  York  State  Publishers  Association. 
Week  next  March,  April  and  May,  Mr.  Boyd  is  general  manager  of 
will  re-direct  the  bulk  of  its  $2,-  the  New  Brunswick  (N.J.)  Home 
500.000  ad  budget  into  color  in-  Aen-s  and  Sunday  Times.  Secrc- 
sertions  in  a  host  of  national  tary  of  the  Conference  is  David 
publications.  j.  winkworth  of  the  Publishers 

A  check  by  Editor  &  Publisher  Bureau  of  New  Jersey, 
with  the  office  of  Mark  Egan,  Maryland  Press  Association  was 
C.N’s  director  of  advertising  and  elected  to  membership,  bringing 
s  a  le  s  promotion,  revealed  that  the  Conference  total  to  964  daily, 
newspapers  will  not  be  used  as  weekly,  Sunday  and  legal  news- 
implied  by  trade  sources.  papers. 
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EMPLOYERS  REINSURANCE 
CORPORATION 


insurance  fichange  —  Kansas  C'ty  v 


Newsprint  in  Fire 

Alexandria,  Va.  —  Four  thou¬ 
sand  tons  of  paper,  including  eight 
carloads  of  newsprint,  were  de¬ 
stroyed  in  a  fire  which  wrecked  a 
waterfront  warehouse  here  Nov. 
18.  Fire  Chief  Padget  estimated 
the  loss  at  $400,000. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Trivate  Eye*  Snowdy 
Captures  A  Suspect 

By  James  L  Collings 


Foss  Leaves  Sun  Times 

Gould,'  Gleiss  &  Benn,  Inc.,  Chi¬ 
cago  marketing  consultants,  has 
announced  appointment  of  Jean 
Foss,  formerly  business  survey 
manager  of  the  Chicago  (111.)  Sun 
Times,  as  a  field  supervisor. 


Nuie  to  burglars:  Stay  away  So  Bob  had  LaForce  kick  at  the 
from  Robert  O.  Snowdy,  Glendale  door  for  two  or  three  minutes. 
(Calif.)  News-Press  photographer.  Finally,  the  officer  appeared. 

Fellow  by  the  name  of  Robert  When  he  was  told  the  story,  he 
LaForce,  22,  of  Burbank,  Calif.,  put  handcuffs  on  LaForce  and 
can  tell  you  Mr.  Snowdy  is  no  took  him  to  the  station  where  he 
guy  to  fool  around  with.  LaForce  was  booked  on  suspicion  of 
learned  this  recently  when  he  was  burglary. 

caught,  at  gun  point,  inside  the  As  he  was  led  away,  he  said  to 
cameraman’s  car.  Bob: 

This  is  the  flashback;  A  while  “Well,  you  won.  I 
ago.  a  camera  and  photo  equip-  won.” 
ment  were  stolen  from  Bob’s  car  The  News-Press  sa 
while  it  was  parked  overnight  in  covered  (after  a  visi 
the  driveway  of  his  home  in  Bur-  pect’s  home)  include 
bank.  sive  camera,  identifie 

The  photographer  was  visited  as  one 
twice  more,  but  the  prowler  October, 
escaped,  “despite  Snowdy’s  de¬ 
termined  wakefulness  and  make¬ 
shift  warning  devices.”  as  the 
News-Press  put  it. 

Simply  Shucking 
Enough  was  enough.  Bob  de¬ 
cided.  It  was  time  to  get  the  person 
or  persons  responsible  for  larceny 
and  lost  sleep  and  money  invested. 

Bob  may  or  may  not  have  taken 
courses  in  electrical  engineering, 
but  the  plan  he  came  up  with 
would  do  credit  to  an  M.  I.  T. 
graduate. 

He  assembled  a  Ford  coil,  three 
photo  flash  batteries  and  wires 
that  were  attached  to  the  door 
light  switch  of  his  car.  Then  he 
strung  the  wires  across  the  lawn 
and  through  his  bedroom  window. 

The  wires  ended  up  inside  a 
leather  wrist  strap  he  was  wearing. 

Now  let  anyone  open  the  car 
door.  The  intruder,  by  his  act. 
w'ould  close  the  circuit  and  give 
Bob  an  electrical  shock  via  the 

strap.  Shades  of  the  wildest  of  a  photograph  of 
imagination  of  a  cartoonist!  cow,  sun-swollen,  re 

Came  several  days  later  in  the  Pc/fcct  fidelity  in  an 
early  a.m.,  came  the  nocturnal  accidental  de: 

visitor,  came  the  door  open,  came  . 

the  jolt  of  the  amps,  came  Bob  *  occasional! 
arunnin’  with  a  Luger,  dressed  in  attractive  reproducti 
bathrobe.  He,  not  the  gun,  was  ^  statesmei 

dressed  in  bathrobe,  of  course.  published  by  news 
Anyway,  there  LaForce  was,  as  have  no  cone 

shocked  as  Bob  had  been,  perhaps  purpose  in  pul 

more  so.  ^ 

Ej  ■■  j  1  open,  looking  as  i 

Hollywood  Style  j^e  ruti 

Our  hero,  who  lives  in  the  land  eye_ 
of  the  movies,  gave  his  orders  in  “News  editors  mu 
traditional  Hollywood  fashion:  reading  results  of  s 

Put  your  hands  on  your  head  picture  of  a  wild  or 
and  don’t  make  a  move,”  he  said,  mal,  with  the  excej 
The  suspect,  not  to  be  outdone,  of  animals  obviousl 
answered:  stages  of  putrefai 

Don’t  shoot!  Don’t  shoot!”  more  people  than  ai 
Bob  then  took  LaForce  around  even  a  more  or  less 
the  corner  to  the  home  of  a  Lt.  ture  of  a  statesma 
Kenneth  K.  Kipers  of  the  Burbank  his  mouth  was  shu 
Police  Department.  At  such  a  late  on  vacation  from  h 
hour,  the  lieutenant  might  be  ex-  “Almost  every 
pected  to  be  in  bed,  and  he  was.  knows,  if  he  read: 
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Stolen  from  Snowdy  last  fraternity  classifies  as  cheesecake 
pictures  are  less  widely  interest¬ 
ing  to  newspaper  buyers  than  pic- 
e  on  Pictures  cows,  sows,  bears,  whistle- 

WALLACE,  writing  in  the 

,  •  j:. _  I  realize  keenly  that  saying 

t  K  H  ti  regardless  of  beach  beauties 

0,  had  this  to  say  recently 

ews  pictures.  tremely  unchivalrous.  but  news- 

ogr^hy,  at  its  best,  is  should  deal  realistically 

jwerful  than  words,  as  ex-  what  they  must  choose  from 

or  as  argument.  But  its  g^iong  marketable  commodities, 
ness  depends  on  the  editor,  ^  might  explain  that  the  fact 

e,  some  of  the  most  mysti-  more  persons  are  interested 

liting^  that  IS  done  on  news  jp  g  good  picture  of  a  wart  hog 
E  United  States  newspapers  equally  good  picture 

hoice  of  reproductions  of  qJ  g  |i$some  lass  in  a  dime’s! 
aphs.  Many  that  are  chosen  worth  of  drygoods  does  not  mean 
)  other  merit  than  that  of  j^at  anyone’s  comparison  between 
nd  timeliness.  the  two  mammals  would  be  iin- 

“Both  of  these  qualities  must  be  complimentary  to  the  lady.” 
given  due  consideration  by  editors.  Just  two  questions,  kids: 
but  in  many  cases  the  truthful  I )  Would  YOU  rather  look  at 
and  timely  contribution  of  the  the  picture  of  a  wart  hog  than, 
camera  repels  the  reader  or  fails  say.  Miss  World  or  Miss  Sweater, 
to  interest  him  sympathetically  1951?  (How  pretty  can  a  wart 
and  has  no  sale  values.  hog  be!) 

“1  saw  recently  in  a  newspaper  2)  If  the  answer  is  yes.  just 


t  TH  EN  -  it's  SMART  to  have 

I  INSURANCE! 

I  Our  unique  policy 

)  covers  also  Invasion  of  Privacy, 

^  Plagiarism,  Piracy  and  Copyright. 
Used  Nation-wide  — it's 

r  ADEQUATE-INEXPENSIVE 


Means 

BETTER  PICTURES  FIRST 


Ad  Chief  Resigns 

Maureen  E.  Blackmon  has  re¬ 
signed  as  director  of  advertising 
for  Alexander  Smith,  Inc.,  Yon¬ 
kers,  N.  Y.,  effective  Dec.  15. 


16  Associated  Press 
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RADIO  AND  TELEVISION 

Quizzical  Appearance 
On  TV  Is  Questionable 

By  Jerry  Walker 


Whether  the  Press  gives  thanks 
for  the  large  portion  of  Fourth 
Estate  personality  dished  up  on 
television  is  open  for  discussion. 
At  least  it’s  a  newer  topic  than 
the  perennial  criticism  of  Holly¬ 
wood  for  depicting  newsmen  as 
boozed-up  slugs  and  slouches. 

Some  of  these  professional  ac¬ 
tors,  trying  hard  to  look  like  re¬ 
porters,  prowl  the  TV  screens, 
too,  but  for  the  most  part  they 
do  a  fair  job  of  characterization. 
"The  Big  Show”  offers  the  most 
honest  portrayal  of  newspapermen 
while  maintaining  the  dramatic 
touch. 

In  the  TV  shows  we  have 
particularly  in  mind  the  reporters 
are  strictly  on  their  own.  Either 
they  are  themselves,  with  credit  to 
the  Fourth  Estate,  or  they  are 
impersonators  affected  by  an  im¬ 
pish  impulse  to  keep  fresh  the 
“Front  Page"  imagery. 

Not  a  few  noted  bylines  have 
come  to  life  on  television  pro¬ 
grams  (shows,  to  be  exact).  The 
networks  make  a  few  of  them  na¬ 
tionally  seen  while  scores  of 
reporters,  usually  those  of  local 
byline  recognition,  have  their  own 
little  “press  conference”  type  of 
notoriety  on  a  single  station. 

Itchy  Set 

“Meet  the  Press”  has  done  more 
than  any  one  show  to  present  some 
of  the  cream  of  the  nation’s  news 
gallery  to  the  public,  but  there 
are  times  when  the  byliners  might 
better  have  hidden  behind  the 
screen  and  stayed  on  radio  for 
“Reporters’  Roundup.”  Instead  of 
brim-down,  drooped-cigarette 
fiends,  they  frequently  are  an  itchy 
set,  scratching  ear,  doodling,  star¬ 
gazing  and  uncomfortable  in  suit 
jacket. 

Coming  into  an  even  larger 
segment  of  the  TV  picture  is  the 
well-known  newspaperman  or  gal 
who  likes  to  play  parlor  games  in 
the  public’s  parlor.  These  quiz- 
type  shows  dabbling  in  news  can 
be  found  on  almost  every  network 
and  each  bears  a  partial  resem¬ 
blance  to  another. 

For  good  clean  fun,  a  challenge 
to  your  memory,  and  sheer  artistry 
in  simplicity  of  format  there’s  no 
news-show  quite  like  John  Daly’s 
“It’s  News  to  Me.”  He  deserves 
the  Sylvania  medal  he  received 
the  other  day.  But  Mr.  Daly  rarely, 
if  ever,  has  a  visiting  newspaper¬ 
man  on  his  panel. 

Walter  Kiernan,  that  old  colum¬ 
nist-commentator  who  can  always 
spot  the  funny  side  of  the  news,  is 
currently  city-editoring  a  DuMont 
network  feature  called  “What’s  the 
Story?”  And  here  the  visiting  press 


can  have  a  field  day — four  of  them 
for  a  half-hour  each  week — as  they 
try  to  guess  the  story  from  clues 
submitted  by  home  viewers. 

The  Question  Man 

And  while  the  members  of  the 
Fourth  Estate  make  sport  with 
their  occupational  bread-and-but¬ 
ter,  the  more  serious  forms  of 
news  reporting  on  TV  come  out  a 
poor  also-ran  in  audience  ratings. 
Here,  some  critics  say,  it’s  a  case 
of  too  much  personality  in  the 
newsman,  too  little  information, 
or  too  much  attention  to  the  news¬ 
man  and  too  little  attention  to 
what  he  says. 

In  an  effort  to  find  the  magic 
formula  for  TV  news  shows,  in¬ 
dividual  byliners  have  turned 
globe-girdling  interviewers  toting 
both  tape  and  camera.  Quite  a  few 
wonderful  productions  have  re¬ 
sulted,  and  there  have  also  been 
too  many  where  the  reporter  in¬ 
jects  so  much  of  himself  you  lose 
sight  of  the  news.  The  reporter 
who  spent  15  minutes  interviewing 
an  Eskimo,  for  example,  told  the 
story  in  his  lengthy  questions.  All 
poor  Ugh-Ugh  could  do  was  an¬ 
swer  “Ugh.” 

Learning  Gradually 

Little  wonder  that  you  hear 
Jack  Shelley,  WHO  (Des  Moines) 
newsmanager,  counselling:  “TV 
newsmen  are  gradually  going  to 
learn  that  while  pictures  can  some 
times  tell  more  than  a  thousand 
words,  they  can  also  be  a  bar 
to  complete  understanding.  A  per¬ 
son  who  has  both  to  look  and 
listen  is  running  from  the  constant 
risk  that  his  looking  is  merely  a 
distraction  to  seduce  him  from  his 
listening.” 

As  of  now,  Mr.  Shelley  is  quite 
right  when  he  says:  “News  is 
never  going  to  bulk  as  large  in 


TV  programming  as  it  always  has 
in  radio.” 

That  leads  to  an  extraneous 
thought,  for  which  circulation  men, 
as  well  as  editors,  might  be  thank¬ 
ful.  Surveys  indicate  the  time  de¬ 
voted  to  watching  shows  on  the 
14,000.000  TV  sets  is  thrice  as 
long  as  that  given  to  radio.  They 
also  indicate  that  time  spent 
reading  newspapers  goes  up  the 
longer  a  TV  set  is  in  the  home. 
Obviously,  then,  if  TV  news  is 
more  fun  than  fact,  people  are 
relying  more  on  print  to  find  out 
what’s  happened  in  the  world. 

By  the  concensus  of  several 
critical  reviewers.  Edward  R.  Mur- 
row’s  “See  It  Now”  half-hour 
program  comes  closest  to  the 
ideal  of  video  journalism,  if  it 
holds  to  the  standards  of  the  initial 
presentation  over  CBS.  It  does  for 
TV  news  what  the  newsmagazines 
do  for  the  printed  media  and  its 
timing  is  equally  harmless  to  news¬ 
paper  reading,  coming  on  Sunday 
afternoon  to  supplement  the  re- 
view-of-the-week  and  magazine 
sections. 

Do  You  Monitor  Radio? 

Lest  you  get  complacent  now 
and  shrug  off  TV  as  a  news 
medium,  remember  radio’s  still 
here  and  very  much  in  the  news 
business.  You  hear  William  P. 
Steven,  assistant  executive  editor 
of  the  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star 
and  Tribune,  urging  members  of 
the  National  Association  of  Radio 
News  Directors  to  do  more  origi¬ 
nal  reporting  because  they  are 
allies  of  the  press  in  digging  out 
information. 

Contemporaneously,  Gideon 
Seymour,  the  Star  and  Tribune’s 
executive  editor,  asks  the  members 
of  the  American  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors:  “Do  you  monitor 
radio?” 

Radio  stations,  he  reminds,  have 
alert  reportorial  staffs;  they  don’t 
rely  wholly  on  lifting  news  from 
the  papers  or  using  only  wire  copy. 

"They  come  up  now  and  then 
with  a  significant  exclusive  story,” 
says  Mr.  Seymour.  “Maybe  radio 
can  score  a  local  beat  only  half 
a  dozen  times  a  year,  but  that’s 
too  often.” 


Second  Award  for  WBAP 

Station  WBAP  has  won  the 
National  .Association  of  Radio 
News  Editors  distinguished  service 
award  for  the  nation’s  outstanding 
presentation  of  television  news  in 
1951. 

The  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram 
station  won  the  same  honor  in 
1949,  the  first  year  of  the  presenta¬ 
tion.  James  A.  Byron  is  WBAP 
news  editor. 

The  station’s  news  programs  in¬ 
clude  the  five-a-week  newsreel, 
"The  Texas  News,”  the  seven-a- 
week  "News  Final,”  the  five-a- 
week  “Noontime  News”  and  the 
five-a-week  “Sports  with  Sherman.” 

Silence  in  St.  Louis 

Seven  radio  stations  and  one 
television  station  in  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
were  silent  for  nearly  24  hours 
on  Nov.  15-16  until  management 
capitulated  to  some  of  the  union 
technicians’  demands.  Among  these 
is  a  new  wage  scale  of  $  1 1 8  for 
40  hours,  with  several  hundred 
persons  affected. 

One  demand  in  the  union's 
package  had  management  repre¬ 
sentatives  baffled  during  early 
negotiations.  It  was  for  an  extra 
holiday  Sept.  30.  No  one  could 
figure  why  that  day  should  be  a 
holiday,  until  union  spokesmen 
pointed  out  it  was  Senator  Taft’s 
birthday.  They  had  included  it, 
the  unioneers  said,  because  of 
management’s  love  for  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act. 

An  effective  maneuver  was 
engineered  by  the  unions  when 
they  picketed  the  building  which 
houses  not  only  KSD  and  KSD- 
TV  but  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dis- 
patch.  The  management  withdrew 
from  the  joint  negotiating  com¬ 
mittee  and  the  picket  lines  were 
called  off,  thus  permitting  unin¬ 
terrupted  publication  of  the  news¬ 
paper. 

$15,149  for  20  Seconds 

Weed  &  Co.,  television  station 
representatives,  have  worked  out, 
from  a  mass  of  rate  cards,  that 
it  costs  an  advertiser  $15,149  for 
a  20-second  spot  announcement  on 
the  109  existing  stations. 


WHAT’S  THE  STORY? — City  Editor  Walter  Kiernan,  at  right,  has  an  alert  panel  with  these  four 
guests  on  his  TV  show;  Jimmy  Cannon,  New  York  Post  sports  columnist;  Harriet  Van  Home,  World* 
Telegram  &  Sun  radio-TV  critic;  Earl  Wilson,  New  York  Post  columnist;  and  Robert  Sullivan,  Ncwf 
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Crider  Resigns 

continued  from  page  10 


of  the  Taft  book  would  appear 
.Vtonday  on  the  editorial  page. 

For  more  than  a  year  the  right- 
hand  column  of  the  editorial  page 
has  been  devoted  on  Mondays  to 
reviews  of  books  on  national  and 
international  affairs.  But  Mr.  Cri¬ 
der's  review  did  not  appear  and 
he  told  reporters  of  his  resignation. 

On  the  same  day  that  Mr.  Mul¬ 
lins'  review  appeared,  the  leading 
editorial  asked:  “Which  is  the  real 
Taft,  the  author  of  the  new  'plat¬ 
form'  or  the  Senator  who  made  a 
record  by  his  votes  at  the  Capi¬ 
tol?" 


vised  and  ill  timed.’  Before  1 
could  explain  my  reasons  he  said 
‘Okay,  Okay’  and  hung  up.  It  was 
about  an  hour  and  a  half  later 
when  I  got  a  call  from  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  New  York  Times 
that  he  had  told  them  of  his  resig¬ 
nation.  While  Mr.  Crider  was  giv¬ 
ing  interviews  to  the  press  asso¬ 
ciation,  he  did  not  talk  to  me 
personally. 

“Had  I  known  of  any  difference 
of  opinion  between  Mr.  Crider  and 
myself,  I  would  have  explained  to 
him  that  I  had  thought  it  inadvis¬ 
able  for  him  to  make  a  personal 
attack  on  Senator  Taft  under  his 
own  name  on  the  same  editorial 
page  in  which  from  time  to  time 
in  the  future  he  might  be  expected 


to  comment  rationally  on  the  Sena¬ 
tor's  speeches  and  campaign. 

“We  are  printing,  below,  the 
Crider  article  on  Senator  Taft's 
book.  The  views  expressed  are  en¬ 
tirely  Mr.  Crider's  and  do  not  ex¬ 
press  the  viewpoint  of  the  Boston 
Herald. 

“Below  the  Crider  article  we 
are  printing  a  review  that  appeared 
in  the  book  review  section  of  the 
New  York  Times  last  Sunday,  by 
Lindsay  Rogers,  Professor  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Law  at  Columbia. 

“On  Thursday,  Nov.  22,  the 
Boston  Herald  will  start  serializa¬ 
tion  of  Senator  Taft's  book,  ‘A 
Foreign  Policy  for  Americans.’  it 
is  obvious  that  Senator  Taft’s  views 
are  of  importance  to  all  Ameri¬ 


cans.  Whether  the  book  is  a  cam¬ 
paign  document  or  not,  it  is  a  defi¬ 
nite  declaration  of  the  foreign 
policy  views  of  one  of  the  two  Re¬ 
publicans  who  have  so  far  an¬ 
nounced  their  candidacy  for  Presi¬ 
dent. 

“In  serializing  Senator  Taft’s 
book,  the  Boston  Herald  is  taking 
no  position  on  the  candidacy  of 
Robert  A.  Taft,  Governor  Earl 
Warren  of  California,  General 
Eisenhower,  pr  anyone  else  who 
may  be  a  candidate  between  now 
and  convention  time.  The  Herald 
will  continue  to  print  the  news 
about  all  candidates  impartially 
and  comment  on  every  phase  of 
the  campaign  in  its  editorial  col¬ 
umns.” 


The  text  of  Mr.  Choate’s  state¬ 
ment  follows: 

“Yesterday.  I  accepted  the  res¬ 
ignation  of  John  H.  Crider  as  edi¬ 
tor  of  fhe  Herald.  The  first  I  knew 
of  Mr.  Crider’s  resignation  was 
when  I  was  called  by  a  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  New  York  Times,  who 
said  that  Crider  had  called  the 
Times  and  told  the  Times  news  desk 
of  his  resignation.  Up  to  that  time 
I  had  known  of  no  differences  of 
opinion  on  politics  or  any  othei 
matter  between  Mr.  Crider  and 
myself.  Certainly  we  had  been 
in  agreement  on  every  editorial 
that  appeared  on  the  Herald  edi¬ 
torial  page.  Indeed,  it  could  not 
be  otherwise,  because  it  was  thor¬ 
oughly  understood  between  us  that 
every  editorial  statement  on  ma¬ 
jor  policy  or  politics  would  be 
trashed  out  between  us. 

“I  have  never  attempted  to  sup¬ 
press  Mr.  Crider’s  opinions,  either 
as  expressed  in  this  newspaper  or 
on  television,  where,  of  course, 
he  was  speaking  on  his  own. 

“On  Monday,  Mr.  Crider  said 
that  1  had  suppres.sed  a  book  re¬ 
view  that  he  wrote  about  Senator 
Taft’s  ‘A  Foreign  Policy  for 
Americans.’  The  fact  is  that  Mr. 
Crider  expressed  himself  on  the 
book  in  the  lead  editorial  in  the 
Herald  on  Wednesday.  When  1  dis¬ 
covered  that  he  intended  to  write, 
under  his  own  name,  on  the  edi¬ 
torial  page  an  attack  on  Senator 
Taft  under  the  guise  of  a  book  re¬ 
view,  I  called  him  up  and  1  told 
him  that  I  thought  it  was  ‘ill  ad- 
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Anti-Merger  Law 

continued  from  page  8 

adverse  effects  upon  such  a  pro¬ 
posal  as  he  describes.  As  the  Sena¬ 
tor  has  pointed  out,  through  the 
change  in  the  language  of  the  meas¬ 
ure,  by  the  elimination  of  the 
words  having  an  effect  upon  coiti- 
petition  “in  any  community,”  and 
particularly  by  the  elimination  of 
the  phrase  “between”  the  acquiring 
and  the  acquired  companies,  we  feel 
definitely  that  that  danger  is  avoid¬ 
ed,  and  that  no  such  proposed  con¬ 
solidation  or  acquisition  would  be 
violative  of  the  law,  unless  in  a 
section  of  the  country  it  would  re¬ 
sult  in  a  substantial  lessening  of 
competition  in  industry  generally. 
It  may  well  be  that  by  effecting  a 
better  arrangement  for  a  more 
profitable  undertaking,  in  the  man¬ 
ner  described,  competition  would  be 
stimulated  rather  than  lessened. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Concrete  Illustration 
Mr.  Wiley  (Wis.):  I  listened 
rather  attentively  to  the  question 
asked  by  the  Senator  from  Tennes¬ 
see.  If  I  may,  I  should  like  now 
to  present  a  concrete  illustration. 
Newspapers  A  and  B  in  a  given 
community  decide  that  they  want 
to  consolidate.  Under  the  present 
statute,  the  buying  of  stock,  I  take 
it,  might  be  prohibited,  if  it  would 
have  a  tendency  to  create  a  monop¬ 
oly.  Buying  the  assets  would  be 
prohibited  under  the  amended  sta¬ 
tute.  But  what  would  be  the  result 
if  the  newspapers  A  and  B  decided 
they  would  put  their  combined  as¬ 
sets  in  a  new  corporation,  C?  In 
asking  the  question,  1  have  in 
mind,  of  course,  the  extent  to 
which  newspapers  control  public 
opinion. 

Mr.  Kefauver:  I  think  in  that 
case  the  application  of  the  law 
would  be  the  same,  with  the  same 
limitations  that  I  have  described 
above.  It  certainly  would  not  be 
any  more  applicable  in  that  case 
than  if  newspaper  A  were  to  pur¬ 
chase  the  stock  and  assets  of  news¬ 
paper  B.  By  both  of  them  going 
out  of  business  and  forming  a  new 
corporation  there  could  be  no 
greater  likelihood  of  violation  by 
the  two  original  newspapers. 

Mr.  Wiley:  The  Senator  means, 
does  he,  that  it  is  a  question  of 
geography? 

Mr.  Kefauver:  It  is,  in  my 
opinion,  a  question  which  comes 
under  the  words  of  the  section  as 
it  now  exists,  but  would  probably 
not  come  under  the  less  restrictive 
provisions  of  the  measure  which 
we  are  now  considering. 

Certain  Mergers  Helpful 

{Later  discussion): 

Mr.  Brewster  (Maine):  1  have 
had  brought  to  my  attention  the 
question  of  newspaper  mergers. 
Has  that  subject  been  discussed  in 
the  course  of  the  debate? 

Mr.  O’Conor  (Maryland):  It 
has,  I  may  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Maine,  extensively,  both  by  the 


Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
CTMahoney)  and  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Kefauver),  and 
particular  attention  was  given  to 
it  in  the  committee  as  well.  In  or¬ 
der  to  make  the  RECORD  clear 
on  that  point,  there  was  an  ex¬ 
change  of  views,  and  the  opinion 
was  to  the  effect  that  this  bill  cre¬ 
ates  no  danger  to  proposed  mergers 
of  the  kind  described  by  the  Sena¬ 
tor. 

Mr.  Brewster:  Even  though 
within  a  given  city  it  might  be  a 
considerable  step  toward  either 
monopoly  or  reduction  of  compe¬ 
tition? 

Mr.  O’Conor:  Of  course,  each 
case,  as  the  able  Senator  knows, 
would  have  to  be  decided  on  its 
particular  facts.  However,  we  think 
that  the  merging  of  two  newspa¬ 
pers,  for  example,  each  of  which 
might  be  in  a  failing  condition, 
would  not  lessen  competition.  It 
would,  in  effect  result  in  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  one  successful  newspaper, 
which  would  be  a  very  salutary 
thing.  For  that  and  other  reasons 
which  were  stated,  we  were  defi¬ 
nitely  of  the  opinion  that  the  bill 
would  not  have  an  adverse  effect 
on  the  type  of  merger  described. 

Mr.  Brewster:  One  of  the  rea¬ 
sons  mentioned  was  the  recent 
merger  in  New  York. 

Mr.  O’Conor:  We  had  the  facts 
before  us  and  felt  that  that  merger 
was  probably  desirable  and  would 
not  be  prevented  by  this  bill. 

Tax  Relief  Provided 

An  amendment  to  the  Internal 
Revenue  Act  by  the  last  session 
of  Congress  grants  excess  profits 
tax  relief  to  newspapers  which  con¬ 
solidated  a  majority  of  their  oper¬ 
ational  facilities  with  those  of  an¬ 
other  newspaper  in  the  same  area. 

Section  459-C  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  as  added  to  Section 
518  of  the  Revenue  Act  was  writ¬ 
ten  expressly  for  newspapers  only. 
The  term  “consolidation”  is  merely 
the  combining  of  operations,  in  the 
view  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Bu¬ 
reau. 

Spokesmen  for  the  Internal  Rev¬ 
enue  Bureau  told  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher’s  Washington  correspond¬ 
ent  this  week  there  is  now  a  dif¬ 
ference  of  opinion  among  its  legal 
experts  in  the  interpretation  of 
some  points  of  the  new  tax  law  as 
made  by  the  Research  Institute  of 
America  in  a  bulletin  called  to  the 
attention  of  members  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Conditions  Described 

If  the  following  conditions  are 
met,  according  to  the  RIA  inter¬ 
pretation,  the  newspaper  may  in¬ 
crease  its  average  base  period  net 
income  as  computed  under  the 
general  average  method  by  an 
amount  representing  the  expenses 
saved  by  the  consolidation: 

1.  Taxpayer  must  have  been  en¬ 
gaged  primarily  in  the  newspaper 
publishing  business  in  its  last  tax¬ 
able  year  ending  before  July  1, 
’50. 


2.  After  the  close  of  the  first 
half  of  its  base  period  and  before 
July  1,  '50,  taxpayer  must  have 
consolidated  the  mechanical,  circu¬ 
lation,  advertising,  and  accounting 
operations  of  its  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishing  business  with  those  of  a 
similar  corporation  in  the  same 
area. 

3.  Taxpayer  must  satisfy  the 
Treasury  that  this  consolidation 
substantially  reduced  the  expenses 
which  would  otherwise  have  been 
incurred  during  the  period  begin¬ 
ning  with  the  consolidation  and 
ending  with  the  close  of  the  first 
taxable  year  which  began  after  the 
consolidation. 

4.  Taxpayers  must  show  that 
either: 

(a)  Its  total  deductions  (exclud¬ 
ing  any  net  operating  loss  and 
certain  circulation  expenses)  for 
the  first  taxable  year  beginning  af¬ 
ter  the  consolidation  were  not 
more  than  80%  of  the  average 
of  those  deductions  for  the  two 
taxable  years  before  the  one  in 
which  the  operations  were  con¬ 
solidated,  or 

(b)  Its  excess  profits  net  income 
(as  computed  for  base  period 
years)  for  the  first  taxable  year 
beginning  after  the  consolidation 
must  have  been  at  least  125%  of 
its  average  base  period  net  income 
as  computed  under  the  general 
average  method. 

5.  The  consolidation  must  have 
continued  throughout  the  excess 
profits  tax  year  for  which  this 
break  is  sought. 

Difference  of  Opinion 

A  corporation  which  meets  these 
requirements  may  increase  its  aver¬ 
age  base  period  net  income  (under 
the  average  method)  by:  (a)  the 
average  of  the  deductible  expenses 
paid  or  incurred  in  conducting  the 
consolidated  operations  during  the 
two  taxable  years  immediately  be¬ 
fore  the  taxable  year  in  which 
the  operations  were  consolidated; 
less  (b)  the  deductible  expenses 
paid  or  incurred  in  conducting 
those  operations  in  the  first  taxable 
year  beginning  after  consolidation. 

In  determining  the  expenses  of 
the  first  post-consolidation  year, 
the  law  provides  that  the  actual 
expenses  can  be  reduced  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  any  increase  in  the  cost  of 
labor  and  newsprint.  In  addition, 
if  any  one  or  more  of  these  three 
years  is  a  short  taxable  year  of 
less  than  12  months  a  proper  ad¬ 
justment  must  be  made.  Presum¬ 
ably  this  means  that  the  expenses 
of  that  year  should  be  annualized. 

This  amendment  is  retroactively 
effective  for  taxable  years  ending 
after  June  20,  ’50. 

Internal  Revenue  says  there  is 
now  a  difference  of  opinion  among 
Bureau’s  legal  experts  in  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  Item  5  (a)  of  Re¬ 
search  Institute’s  summary.  Points 
in  dispute: 

In  determining  the  80%  test — 
4(a)  Research  summary — how 
each  separate  taxpayer  compares 
his  own  deduction  before  and  af¬ 
ter  the  consolidation. 
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5  La.  Newsmen 
Face  Trial  Dec.  5 

Lake  Charles  —  Motions  to 
quash  indictments  accusing  five 
newspaper  men  of  defaming  16 
public  officials  and  three  admitted 
gamblers  during  an  anti-gambling 
crusade  have  been  denied  by 
Judge  Bernard  Cocke. 

The  judge  said  the  defense  con¬ 
tention  that  the  Lake  Charles  Am¬ 
erican  Press  exercised  its  privileges 
of  fair  comment  about  public  offi¬ 
cials  was  a  matter  to  be  decided 
at  the  trial.  Trial  date  was  .set  for 
Dec.  5. 

(2)  Also  in  the  determination 
of  the  amount  by  which  the  tax¬ 
payer’s  expenses  prior  to  the  con¬ 
solidation  exceeded  expenses  after 
consolidation  in  order  to  compute 
the  amount  to  be  added  to  its  base 
period  net  income. 

This  is  now  being  examined  in 
Internal  Revenue.  Otherwise,  they 
say,  the  Institute  summary  is  cor¬ 
rect. 

Mead  Reviews  History 

Reviewing  the  history  of  merger 
movements  in  the  United  States, 
FTC  Chairman  Mead  said  the  first 
one  to  occur,  in  the  years  1890  to 
1904,  was  motivated  by  vigorous 
campaigns  of  certain  business 
groups  to  achieve  monopoly  status. 

“The  public  then  became 
alarmed  over  the  inadequacy  of 
the  law  to  prevent  the  inception 
of  monopoly  by  mergers,”  Mr. 
Mead  continued.  “As  a  result,  the 
Sherman  Antitrust  Law  was  sup¬ 
plemented  by  passage  of  the  Clay¬ 
ton  Act.  In  an  effort  to  forestall 
the  maturing  of  full-blown  monop¬ 
olies  to  which  the  Sherman  La» 
applied,  the  Clayton  Act  as  passed 
in  1914  prohibited  purchasers  of 
capital  stock  which  produced  ad¬ 
verse  effects  upon  competition.  It 
developed  that  this  law  could  easily 
be  evaded  by  simply  buying  the  as¬ 
sets  of  the  competing  corporation 
or  by  buying  the  capital  stock  and 
then  using  its  voting  rights  to  take 
over  the  assets  before  the  Govern¬ 
ment  could  bring  necessary  legal 
proceedings  to  halt  the  consolida¬ 
tion.  With  this  loophole  in  the  la» 
apparent,  a  second  great  mergei 
wave  took  place  in  the  1920’s  and 
extended  to  the  1929  crash.” 

Mr.  Mead  estimated  there  were 
more  than  12,000  corporate  con¬ 
solidations  in  the  30  years  preced¬ 
ing  the  amendment  of  the  anti¬ 
merger  section  of  the  Clayton  Act 
and  that  in  the  period  from  1940 
to  1947  approximately  2,500  inde¬ 
pendent  companies  disappeared  as 
a  result  of  mergers  in  manufactur¬ 
ing  and  mining  industries  alone. 

“Today  the  nation  is  witnessing 
another  great  wave  of  mergers,”  he 
said.  “At  the  end  of  1947  there 
were  approximately  500  mergen 
annually.  The  current  rate  is 
about  750  a  year  and  reached  it' ' 
highest  level  in  20  years  during  the 
second  quarter  of  1951. 

B  L I  S  H  E  R  for  November  24,  1951 
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Woman  Heads 
W.  Va.  Group 
For  First  Time 

Huntington,  W.  Va.  —  Mrs. 
Frances  Ogden  Stubblefield,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Charleston  News  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  was  elected  to  serve 
as  the  first  woman  president  of  the 
30-year-old  West  Virginia  Publish¬ 
ers  Association  at  its  annual  meet¬ 
ing  at  Marshall  College  here  last 
week. 

Col.  J.  H.  Long,  chairman  of 
the  Board  of  the  Huntington  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  retiring  president,  was 
re-elected  association  treasurer,  a 
position  he  has  held  since  the  or¬ 
ganization  was  founded.  A  warm 
tribute  was  paid  to  Col.  Long,  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  one  of  the  oldest  liv¬ 
ing  members  of  the  AP. 

Other  officers  elected  were 
Charles  Hodel  of  Beckley,  vice- 
president  representing  dailies; 
Richard  H.  Ralston,  vicepresident 
representing  weeklies;  James  W. 
Weir,  secretary,  a  position  he  has 
held  since  1921. 

Directors  elected  were:  Robert 
L.  Smith  of  Charleston,  Hugh  Ike 
Shott,  Jr.,  of  Bluefield,  Brooks 
Cottle,  Morgantown,  for  dailies; 
Herman  P.  Dean  of  the  Wayne 
Newspapers,  Kyle  McCormick  of 
Princeton  and  H.  C.  Woodyard  of 
Spencer,  for  weeklies. 

keynote  Sounded 

Robert  U.  Brown,  editor  of 
Editor  &  Publisher,  who  spoke 
at  last  year’s  meeting,  sounded  the 
keynote  for  the  theme  of  this  year’s 
session — “Campaign  of  Re-educa¬ 
tion” — in  a  letter.  Mr.  Brown  had 
suggested  in  his  speech  last  year 
that  the  disease  of  “don’t-give-a- 
damn-ism”  and  “when-do-I-get- 
mine-ism”  would  throttle  the  na¬ 
tion  unless  newspapers  fought  it 
with  a  campaign  of  re-education. 

“Since  you  started  the  drive  al¬ 
most  a  year  ago  many  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  newspaper  editors  have  been 
alerted  through  your  efforts  to  the 
importance  of  doing  something 
about  this  great  problem,”  Mr. 
Brown  stated  in  his  letter. 

Judge  C.  C.  Chambers  of  Logan, 
W.  Va.,  presiding  judge  of  the 
7th  Judicial  Circuit,  in  an  address 
to  the  association,  said: 

“At  your  annual  meeting  last 
year,  Robert  U.  Brown,  editor  of 
Editor  &  Publisher,  delivered  a 
timely  address.  Among  other 
things  he  said:  ‘I  am  referring  to 
a  disease,  which  slowly  but  surely 
is  sweeping  this  great  United  States 
of  America  and  which  eventually 
may  throttle  it  unless  the  newspa¬ 
pers  of  this  country  and  other  com¬ 
munications  media  do  something 
about  it.  The  disease  has  two  dis¬ 
tinct  stages.  The  first  is  ‘don’t-give- 
a  damn-ism’,  and  the  second  is 
’when-do-I-get-mine-ism.’  Read  and 
re-read  this  fine  address  and  be 
governed  accordingly. 

“You  may  call  the  speaker  an 
Apostle  of  gloom.  Not  so.  Many 


fine  things  could  be  said  about 
our  glorious  country — the  greatest 
on  earth.  It  could  be  said,  and  suc¬ 
cessfully  maintained,  that  the  vast 
majority  of  our  people  are  loyal, 
patriotic  citizens,  who  would  give 
their  all  to  preserve  America.  But 
there  is  so  much  indifference, 
lethargy  and  thoughtlessness.  We, 
the  people  of  the  United  States, 
need  to  be  told  wherein  we  have 
erred  and  gone  astray  so  that  cor¬ 
rective  measures  can  be  taken.  The 
dire  need  of  the  hour  is  to  re-edu¬ 
cate  the  people  of  America.  This 
task  largely  devolves  upon  the 
newspapers  of  the  land.  They  can 
and  must  do  the  job.” 

Judge  Chambers  declared: 

“Newspapers  are  the  greatest 
molders  of  public  opinion  and  it 
is  refreshing,  indeed,  when  a  news¬ 
paper  disregards  party  lines,  and 
takes  a  firm  stand  for  the  things 
that  are  right,  just  and  honorable 
and  for  the  best  interest  of  all  the 
people.  That  is  newspaperdom  at 
its  best.  Truly  such  newspapers  are 
the  salt  of  the  earth.” 

Raymond  Brewster,  editor  of  the 
Huntington  Herald-Dispatch,  spoke 
on  “Education  for  Journalism  in 
West  Virginia.” 

Frank  A.  Knight,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Charleston  Gazette,  was 
elected  president  of  the  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  Association  of  the  Associated 
Press,  which  met  concurrently  with 
the  publishers.  He  had  been  elect¬ 
ed  president  of  the  West  Virginia 
Newspaper  Council  a  few  weeks 
previously. 

Ernie  Salvatore,  of  the  Hunting- 
ton  Advertiser,  won  first  place  in 
the  news  division  of  the  AP  con¬ 
test.  Second  place  was  taken  by 
A.  S.  Barksdale,  Jr.,  editor  of  the 
Bluefield  Sunset  News,  for  his 
■Story  of  Congressman  John  Kee’s 
funeral.  Honorable  mention  went 
to  Marion  Wall,  of  the  Sunset 
News. 

■ 

San  Jose  Mercury 
First  on  Ransom  Story 

San  Jose,  Calif. — First  break  on 
the  Communist  China  ransom 
story  is  claimed  by  the  San  Jose 
Mercury,  which  used  a  detailed 
story  and  photo  Nov.  9.  (E&P, 
Nov.  17,  page  67.) 

The  Mercury  quoted  Frank 
Lowe,  local  Chinese  -  American, 
who  reported  14  lansom  demands 
in  San  Francisco  and  two  in  San 
Jose,  and  T.  K.  Chang,  consul 
general  in  San  Francisco,  who  ad¬ 
mitted  having  heard  scattered  re¬ 
ports  of  demands  on  Chinese  with 
relatives  living  in  this  country.  The 
San  Francisco  Chronicle  subse¬ 
quently  developed  a  series  detailing 
the  ransom  situation. 

■ 

Creditable  Account 

Dallas  —  The  Dallas  Morning 
News-WFAA  Credit  Union,  organ¬ 
ized  15  months  ago,  reported  $45,- 
468  on  deposit  in  shares  as  of  Oct. 
31.  It  has  199  loans  outstanding, 
totaling  $62,551.  There  are  402 
members. 


Editor  Deplores 
Public  Apathy 
Toward  Press 

By  Allen  M.  Widem 

Bridgeport,  Conn. — It  is  “not 
enough”  that  the  American  people 
are  buying  newspapers  to  the  tune 
of  55,000,000  copies  daily,  Carl 
E.  Lindstrom,  managing  editor  of 
the  Hartford  Times,  told  some 
150  delegates  to  the  Fall  con¬ 
vention  of  the  Connecticut  Edi¬ 
torial  Association  here  Nov.  17. 

“It  is  not  enough  that  they  buy 
our  product,”  he  observed.  “That 
is  merely  acceptance  and  accep¬ 
tance  has  made  us  smug  and  in¬ 
sensible  to  our  complete  mission. 
We  are  not  a  vital  newspaper  un¬ 
til  people  either  love  us  or  hate 
us;  until  they  are  either  comfort¬ 
able  with  us,  or  irritated  by  us; 
until  they  cleave  to  us  as  friends, 
and  fight  us  as  enemies.” 

Furniture  of  the  Times 

Mr.  Lindstrom,  a  veteran  of 
three  decades  in  journalism,  com¬ 
mented  that  today  the  American 
people  “look  upon  us  as  part  of 
the  furniture  of  the  times — com¬ 
monplace,  mildly  amusing,  infor¬ 
mative  in  a  certain  limited  way. 
They  do  not  trust  us  enough  to 
give  us  unrestricted  passage 
through  all  the  corridors  of  public 
truth. 

“I  have  used  the  term  public 
truth,  although  I  dislike  to  qualify 
so  absolute  a  word  as  Truth  with 
any  adjectives  whatsoever.  Never¬ 
theless,  we  must  do  so.” 

He  noted,  too,  that  “we  can 
never  hope  to  arrive  at  the  per¬ 
fect  and  complete  truth.  Even 
the  most  insignificant  police  court 
item  might  require  an  entire  vol¬ 
ume  were  the  whole  story  to  be 
told.  When  a  witness  swears  to 
tell  the  whole  truth  he  has,  of 
course,  already  perjured  himself 
by  undertaking  what  he  knows  to 
be  impossible. 

“The  factual  events  of  the  story 
might  not  occupy  anymore  than 
half  a  column  in  the  newspaper. 
It  might  be  a  happy  marriage,  or 
an  unhappy  one,  or  the  death  of 
a  soldier  on  the  battlefield.” 

Goveniment’s  Own  Slips 

Mr.  Lindstrom  scored  charges 
that  American  newspapers  have 
released  information  dangerous  to 
the  nation’s  security.  He  reviewed 
the  news  stories  since  labeled  slips 
which  were  said  to  have  precipi¬ 
tated  President  Truman’s  recent 
“Security  Information  Order.” 
The  truth  is,  Mr.  Lindstrom  coun¬ 
tered,  “the  slips  were  made  by  the 
government.” 

The  Gannett  executive  said 
“people  generally  don’t  under¬ 
stand"  the  newspaper’s  side  in  the 
“battle  for  freedom  of  the  press. 
.  .  .  They  are  inclined  toward  the 
side  of  officialdom.  .  .  .  The  news¬ 
papers  have  not  done  enough  to 
create  the  will  to  understand.  .  .  . 
The  will  to  have  conditions  cor¬ 
rected  must  be  instilled  in  people 


before  the  conditions  are  cor¬ 
rected.” 

Alfred  N.  Phillips,  publisher  of 
the  Darien  Review,  recounted  his 
attempts  to  “get  to  the  bottom” 
of  the  recent  case  involving  Yeo¬ 
man  3/c  Bruce  S.  Hopping,  who 
was  taken  down  in  rank  for  print¬ 
ing  and  distributing  pamphlets 
criticizing  the  cooking  at  his 
Maryland  Naval  base. 

A1  Mathewson,  photographer 
for  the  Bridgeport  Post  and  Tele¬ 
gram,  discussed  various  aspects  of 
newspaper  photography,  and 
George  F.  Clark,  circulation  man¬ 
ager,  Hartford  Courant,  talked  on 
circulation  problems. 

McGovern  Honored 

Mayor  Jasper  McLevy  urged 
the  editors  to  carry  on  a  militant 
campaign  against  the  pollution 
of  state  waters,  “to  protect  the 
heritage  of  our  forefathers.” 

James  L.  McGovern,  associate 
editor  of  the  Bridgeport  Post  and 
Telegranx,  and  president  of  the 
Connecticult  Circuit,  Associated 
Press,  was  given  honorary  life 
membership  in  CEA.  The  citation 
praised  McGovern  for  building 
“an  enduring  monument  to  him¬ 
self  in  generations  of  newspaper¬ 
men  he  has  trained.” 

Master  of  ceremonies  was  Ed¬ 
ward  Stevenson,  publisher  of  the 
East  Hartford  Gazette,  CEA  pres¬ 
ident. 

■ 

Tim  Parker  Getting 
Better;  Wrote  Obit 

Dallas  —  Tim  Parker,  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  Texas  state  editor,  is 
recuperating  from  a  delicate  heart 
operation  called  a  commissu¬ 
rotomy. 

While  in  a  hospital  bed  getting 
strength  for  the  risky  surgery,  Tim 
subscribed  to  some  Texas  newspa¬ 
pers,  to  keep  himself  abreast  of 
news,  his  job. 

And  before  leaving  the  Dallas 
bureau  for  the  operation.  Tim 
cleared  up  his  state  desk,  ar¬ 
ranged  everything  for  the  conve¬ 
nience  of  the  others,  and  even 
wrote  an  obit  of  himself. 

By  coincidence,  Tim’s  operation 
was  performed  on  his  34th  birth¬ 
day,  and  the  hospital  nurses  gave 
him  a  cake  and  with  the  doctors 
sang,  “Happy  Birthday.” 

After  the  operation,  Frank  King, 
AP  general  executive  for  the  South¬ 
west,  wrote  a  story  on  Tim  Parker, 
which  'bespoke  the  quiet  heroism 
of  a  newspaperman,  his  wife  Jane 
(“a  brave  little  redhead”),  and  their 
small  daughters,  Patty,  I,  and 
Suzy,  3.  It  brought  many  calls, 
from  scattered  points. 

■ 

Daly  Joins  O.  &  C..  Inc. 

James  Daly,  Jr.,  has  joined 
Owen  &  Chappell,  Inc.,  New  York 
City,  as  media  director.  For  nine 
years  he  was  assistant  media  di¬ 
rector  at  Geyer,  Newell  &  Ganger, 
Inc.  Mr.  Daly  is  a  vicepresident 
of  the  Media  Advertising  Men’s 
Association  of  New  York. 
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H.  W.  Smith  Is  Dead; 
Former  J-Professor 

Dallas  —  Herbert  Warren 
Smith.  62.  promotion-production 
manager  of  the  Dallas  Morning 
Mews,  an  employe  of  the  News  for 
29  years  and  a  former  assistant 
professor  of  journalism  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri,  died  Nov.  9  of 
a  heart  attack. 

By  early  training  a  cartoonist 
and  commercial  artist,  he  became 
in  1914  assistant  to  Dean  Walter 
Williams  at  Missouri  where  he  in¬ 
stalled  a  photo-engraving  plant  and 
taught  newspaper  illustrating  and 
advertising.  His  students  included 
Charley  Plumb  (creator  of  “Ella 
Cinders”);  Jesse  Cargill,  political 
cartoonist,  and  Inez  Robb.  INS 
writer.  He  was  at  Missouri  until 
1922.  when  he  joined  the  News. 


editor  of  the  A/ov  York  Journal-  firUCe  BartOn 

American  and  formerly  with  the  t  wr  v  i 

Mew  York  Herald  Tribune,  the  old  ill  W©W  lOriC 

Mew  York  Graphic  and  Havas,  the  Mrs.  Esther  Randall  Barton, 
French  news  agency,  Nov.  17.  wife  of  Bruce  Barton,  chairman  of 
,j,  ^  the  board  of  the  advertising  firm 

of  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Os- 
William  J.  Kane.  62,  New  born,  and  a  newspaper  columnist, 
York  police  headquarters  reporter  died  in  their  New  York  home 
for  the  Associated  Press  and  a  Nov.  20  after  a  long  illness.  Mr. 
newsman  in  New  York  for  46  Barton  is  a  former  Republican 
years,  Nov.  20.  He  had  worked  Congressman  from  New  York, 
for  the  old  New  York  City  News  Mrs.  Barton  was  a  member  of 
Association.  Mew  York  Herald  and  the  boards  of  several  charitable 
Mew  York  Telegram.  and  civic  organizations. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Publications  for  Sale 


OAUiEUlLNlA  CUy  of  0,- 

uuu  population,  as  miles  from  Los 
Angeles.  Uruss  $4U,0UU.  Kay  damp. 
bell,  4H>I  W.  ard  at.,  Los  Angelea. 
UKiLU’ilS  OHA^iUK  fur  experienced  pub. 
Usher.  Illinois  County  Seat.  Competi. 
tive  field  has  big  undeveloped  poten¬ 
tial.  Stronger  paper  lor  sale  at  low 
price  in  line  with  today’s  gross.  Larry 
Towe  Agency,  IKO?  S.  fShore,  Uollana, 

Michigan. _ 

WISCONSIN  WEEKLY  nets  >11,000 
to  two  partners,  both  of  whom  take 
things  easy.  Paper  in  own  building, 
has  good  apartment  upstairs.  Down 
payment,  $15,000.  Larry  Towe  Agen. 
cy,  1807  S.  Shore,  Holland,  Mich. 
MUST  sell  small  daily  in  rapidly 
growing  area  before  January  1.  (irose 
now  under  $50,000  but  great  poten. 
tial.  Priced  under  $60,000  including 
modern  building.  Will  talk  turkey  to 
man  with  money.  Box  3024,  Editor  i 
Publisher.  _ 


QUOTES  ’N  COMMENTS 

“Goorf  resull.s  every  time  we  have  used  your  publication. 

NORTH  SHORE  PVRUSHING  CO. 
Shoreu'ood.  Wisconsin 


FOR  SALE 


OHIO  Daily  of  unquestionable  value. 
$100,000  down.  Personalized  attention 
by  the 

LBN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 

Box  192  Phone  26231 

_ Mt.  Pleasant,  Michigan _ 

CENTRAL  C.ALIFORNIA  weekly  es¬ 
tablished  1890,  only  publication 
in  suburban  Beach  City  with 
population  of  10,000.  New  complete 
offset  press  and  equipment  plus  auto¬ 
matic  letter  presses  for  job  printing. 
Steal  for  $25,000  cash.  Address  Box 
4019,  Editor  &  Publisher.  _  _ 


#tiituarp 


RATES — consecutive  Insertions — 3  line  minimum. 


Walter  Wendt,  61.  for  39 
years  with  the  Dubuque  (la.) 
Telegraph-Herald,  much  of  the 
time  as  managing  editor,  and  be¬ 
fore  that  with  the  Waterloo  (la.) 
Courier.  Nov.  3. 


A  1.1.  OTHER  CLABSmCAnONH 
Inacrtlons  Line  Rate 

1  91.00 


SITUA'nONS  WANTED 
Insertlona  Une  Rate 

1  .966 

2  .60 

3  .46 

4  and  over  .40 

jltuatioD  Wanted  Ads  i>arsbla 
n  advance 


4  and  over  .86 

Inquire  for  26  and  62  time  rates 
Charge  Orders  Accepted. 

Add  15c  for  Box  Service 

ADVERTISING  AGENCIES  charged  at  our  National  Classified  rate 
less  commission.  (Inquire  for  rates.) 

Count  30  units  per  line  (add  1  line  for  Box  Information).  No 
abbreviations.  Replies  mailed  dally.  Box  holders’  Identities  held 
In  strictest  confidence.  Deadline  Wednesday  at  2  PJd.  (After  last 
Mall). 

EDITOR  St  PUBLISHER  reserves  the  right  to  edit  all  copy 


MIDDLE  WEST  county  scat  daily, 
circulation  3.900.  wtih  complete  mod¬ 
ern  job  plant.  Year’s  volume  will  top 
$165,000.00.  Prefer  to  sell  on  con¬ 
tract.  Present  publisher  wishes  to 
gradually  retire  during  next  few  years. 
Excellent  proposition  for  experienced 
young  newspaper  man  who  has  some 
capital  to  own  outstanding  newspaper 
and  job  plant  within  five  years.  For 
details,  write  Box  4034,  Editor  and 
Publisher. 

Publications  Wanted _ 


Gordon  A.  Francis,  59,  for¬ 
merly  Associated  Press  traffic  bu¬ 
reau  chief  in  New  Orleans,  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  Philadelphia,  Washington 
and  Dallas  from  1925  to  1949, 
in  Dallas,  Nov.  13. 


Royal  Cooke  Frazier,  49,  for¬ 
merly  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Leland  (Miss.)  Enterprise  and  be¬ 
fore  that  with  the  Atlanta  (Ga.) 
Journal  and  the  Durham  (N.  C.) 
Sun,  Nov.  13. 


Editor  &  PublUhop  Classified  Depfa" 
Times  Tower,  New  York  18,  N.  Y,  BRyant  9-3052 


WANTED:  Small  newspaper  in  10,- 
000  to  50,000  population  city.  Sub¬ 
stantial  amount  of  money  avsilablt 
for  immediate  transaction.  Box  3944, 
Editor  k  Publisher. 


Stewart  B.  Sabin,  82,  for  more 
than  20  years  music  critic  and  mu¬ 
sic  editor  of  the  Rochester  (N.  Y.) 
Democrat  &  Chronicle  until  his 
retirement  in  1942.  in  New  York, 
Nov.  15. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Newspaper  Wanted 

Anywhere  in  U,  S. 

GROSS  RANGE  $200,000  $800,000 

KESPOX.SIBLE  buyers  with 
excellent  financial  standing. 
Not  brokers  but  newsp.'iper 
publishers  with  record  of 
long,  successful  daily  news- 
papi-ring  experience. 

RE.ADY  for  immediate  pur¬ 
chase  with  broker  or  princi¬ 
pal. 

Box  4001,  Editor  k  Piiblislier 


Newspaper  Appraisers 


Newspaper  Brokers 

FOR  31  YEARS — We  have  dealt  in 
nothing  bat  newtpopers.  Nation  wide. 
Honest  service  to  both  buyer  and 
seller. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 

Box  192 _ Mt.  Pleasant,  Michigan. 

OUR  SPfXMATY  la  to  fit  a  publisher 
into  a  field  that  suits  his  experience 
snd  capital.  J.  R.  GABBER'T,  3937 


APPRAISERS  —  LIQUIDA’TORS 
PRINTORAFT  REPRESENTA’nVES 
277  Broadway,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 
NEWSPAPER  APPRAISALS 
MAY  BROTHERS 

_ Binghamton,  N.  Y. _ 

NEWSPAPER  VALUATIONS 
Tax  and  all  other  purposes. 

A.  S.  VAN  BEN’THUYSEN 
446  Ocean  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 


OREGON.  .V  fine  weekly  grossing 
about  $15,000.  .\sking  $11,550  with 
.$5,775.00  down.  Jack  L.  Stoll  k  Asso¬ 
ciates.  4958  Melrose  Avc.,  Los  An¬ 
geles  29.  Calif. 


★  ★I’ERSON.IL  service  backed  with 
30  years'  exiu-tience  in  the  west. 
.Arthur  W.  Styjies.  625  Market  St., 
San  Francisco.  Calif. 

UALIFORNIA  DAILIES,  WEEKLIES 
.1.  A.  Snyder,  3570  Frances  Avenue 

_ Venice.  California _ 

MAT  BROTHERS,  Binghamton,  N.  T. 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought 


HXPBlil  BN-OED  newspaperman 
lease  with  option,  small  town  w 
in  Connecticut.  Give  details. 
4008.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SANTIAGO. Chile — LaUn  America’s 
oldest  English  language  weekly  will 
go  oil  the  block  soon.  Plant,  trained 
staff.  Pleasant  work  in  pleasant  coun¬ 
try  and  climate.  Spanish  useful  but 
not  essential.  Selling  price:  .$20,000. 
Write  THE  SOUTH  PACIFIC  MAIL, 
Casilla  1250.  Santiago.  Cliile,  Soiitti 
-America. 


Thomas  Crawford  Hill,  51, 
editorial  cartonnist  of  the  San 
Diego  (Calif.)  Union  and  former¬ 
ly  sports  cartoonist  for  the  Cleve¬ 
land  (O.)  Mews  and  editorial  car- 
tonist  for  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer,  Nov.  15. 


Promotion  Services 


HOW  TO  INCREAiSE  YOUR 
CLA.SSIFIED  PROFIT 


and  sold  without  publicity. 

DAILY  NEWSPAPER  PROPERTIES. 
Nation-wide.  All  inqnirie*  and  nego¬ 
tiations  handled  in  strictest  confidence 
and  with  becoming  dignity.  J.  R. 
Manley  k  Co.,  2013  Republie  Bank 
Building,  Dallas.  Texas. 

DAILIES  OR  WEEKLIES 
Ray  E.  Mohler  k  Associates 
312  Boston  Bldg.  Denver,  Oolo. 

PRTtSPBROUS  Iowa,  Nebraska.  Sonth 
Dakota  Newspapers.  Herman  Koch, 
2610  Nebraska  St.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 
■  CONFTDiENTTAL  TNTORMATTON 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties. 

W.  H  Glover  Co..  Ventura,  California. 

Newspaper  Counselors 

BTNANCING,  consolidations,  sales,  ap¬ 
praisals.  studies,  public  relations,  in- 
_  »r  r,  ..  c/v  vestigations.  P.  T.  Hines.  Publishers 

Barnet  V.  Berman,  50,  a  copy  Service,  Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N.  0. 


Classified  advertising  can  becomi 
YOUR  paper’s  most  profitable  linsfs. 
To  speed  it  along  the  up-grade,  prO' 
vide  your  Want  Ad  department  wits 
Tested  Want  Ad  Selling  Plans,  tbs 
Howard  Parish  Service. 

Each  month’s  release  brings  you  • 
wealth  of  timely  ideas,  resdy-to-isU 
campaigns,  promotion  aids  and  other 
linage-stimulators. 

Don’t  needlessly  lose  another  days 
extra  Classified  linage  and  revenue. 
W'rite  for  quotation  and  sample  issue 
of  The  Want  Ad  Service  that  Mssee 
You  More  Money  NOW. 

HOWARD  PARISH 

Tested  Want  Ad  Selling  Plans 
Box  126,  NW.  Branch,  Miami  47,  FI* 


.Siiiiill  TEXAiS  daily,  well  cquip)ied. 
good  field,  large  jiotential.  $25,000 
down.  William  K.  Horn.  3400  Knox 
Street.  Dallas.  Tixas. 

TABLOID  W^fKL\'  Tn  sufmrb^- 
agricultural  Southern  New  England 
community.  .Tust  passed  first  birth¬ 
day.  Gross  $12,000  first  year.  No 
plant.  Box  4011,  Editor  k  Publisher. 


George  S.  Trevor.  59,  football, 
golf  and  track  writer  for  the  Mew 
York  World-Telegram  and  Sun 
and  before  the  merger  a  writer 
for  the  Sun  since  1926,  Nov.  17. 
He  was  a  former  president  of  the 
New  York  Football  Writers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  the  Track  and  Field  Writ¬ 
ers  Association  and  the  Touch¬ 
down  Club  of  New  York. 


TKX.A.S  DAILY.  Splendid  town  15-25.- 
000  popiil<ition  class.  Newspaper  and 
market  have  had  consistent,  solid 
prowth.  Uenuirem  $r»0,000  cash.  Srrd 
evidence  a-hility  to  handle.  Box  402*9, 
^d’tor  &  Publisher. 


MISSOURI  DAILY.  $^0,000,  $20,000 
cash  down.  Bailey-Krehbiel  Newspaper 
Service.  Box  88,  Norton,  Kansas. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  November  24,  1951 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Business  Opportunities 


EASTEIRN  DAILY,  over  $400,000 
gross,  seeks  capital,  with  or  without 
participation  in  management,  to  fi¬ 
nance  further  growth.  Excellent  plant, 
staff  and  market.  Give  full  particu¬ 
lars.  No  brokers.  Box  3035,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

_ Newspaper  Services  | 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES  i  MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES  ;  MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Complete  Plants 


^  _ _  _ _ _  CMC  PRODUCTS 

LIQUID  AT  I O  N  CR  Jr"*”  l^AD  ”1”'"’  !  6  UNIT  HOE  PRESS 

RULE  CUTTER  .  $35.00 

CortiDle+fs  Prlntina  Plant  of  the  PINGERTOUCH  LEAD  A  VERTICAL  type,  2U4'  oat-off.  2 

^omptere  rrmring  riant  or  tne  cutter  .  47.6O  double  folders,  rubber  rollers;  aerial 

Daily  Racing  Form  in  Houston,  1  superior  mitering  MA-  No.  2594.  Available  immediately,  can 

T  ^  ^  CHINE  .  50.00  be  divided. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Composing  Room 


Daily  Racing  Form  in  Houston,  1  superior  mitering  MA-  No.  2594.  Available  immediately,  can 

T  ^  ^  CHINE  .  50.00  I  be  divided. 

lexas.  VICTOR  mitering  ma- 

CHINE  .  45.00  !  REN  SHULMAN 

12  PAGE  Duplex  Tubular  Press  2  to!  VICTORY  HAND  PRESS....  75.00  '  - m  v  .  . 

1  Model,  AC  2  Motor  Drive.  Rubber  1  SUPERIOR  HAND  PRESS..  175.00  , 

Rollers  and  all  Accessories.  CMC  JOB  PRESS  .  495.00  !  _ _ _ 

I  C.MC  HOBBY  PRESS  .  27.60  '  .NEWSPAPER  PRESSES — virtually 

3.000-LB.  Gas  Metal  Furnace  with  I  O.MC  CORNER  CUTTER  |  every  make,  size  and  cutoff.  Can  make 


ATTENTION  PUBLISHEI^S  1  Model,  AC  2  Motor  Drive.  Rubber  SUPERIOR  HAND  PREM.’.'  175;00  j  *’’**** 

A  NEW  confidential  service  beinc  Rollers  and  all  Accessories.  CMC  JOB  PRESS  .  495.00  !  _ _ _ 

offered  to  put  your  house  in  order  CMC  HOBBY  PRESS  .  27.50  ;  .NEWSPAPER^  PRESSES — virtually 

5y  experienced  management  and  pro-  3,000-LB.  Gas  Metal  lurnace  with  CMC  CORNER  CUTTER  I  every  make,  size  and  cutoff.  Can  make 

duction  engineers.  Guaranteed  sav-  Vacuum  Back  Casting  Box,  Plate  Fin-  PEDESTAL  MODEL  .  175.00  |  up  complete  plants  out  of  stock.  8 

ings  on  a  share  plan  basis.  Box  ishing  Machine,  Chipping  Block,  CMC  CORNER  CUTTER  i  to  96  pages.  We  finance.  Turner 

3914.  Editor  &  Piibnsher.  Curved  Router,  Centrifugal  Scorcher,  BENCH  MODEL  .  110.00  i  Printing  Machinery,  Inc.,  2630  Payne 

Heavy  Duty  Mat  Roller,  18  Chases.  Send  For  Descriptive  Circulars  |  .Avenue,  Cleveland  14,  Ohio.  Branches 

Teletypesetter  Instruction  1  intertypks — 4  Model  c — i  Model  i  Craftsmen  Machinery  Co.  |  Chicago  and  Detroit. - 


Teletypesetter  Instruction 

TELETYPESETTER 

Hiiini'-l’riictici'  and  Instriictiiiii  Kits, 
i-oiniibte  with  fingering  eliarl.  enlored 
keyiniard  layouts,  code  break-down, 
illustrated  nomenclature.  operating 
technique  etc.  .$2. HO  postpaid,  H.  S. 
McKinley.  P.  O.  Box  325,  .\nderson, 
Indiana. 

_ Press  Eagiaecw _ 

MASON-MOORE-TRACY.  Inc.  | 
Printing  Press  Engineers 
Machinists  and  Movers 
^eb.  Offset,  Flat-Bed  Experts. 

We  will  move,  erect  or  repair  presses 
ANYWHERE 

28  East  4th  St..  New  York  8.  N.  Y. 
_ Phone  SPring  7-1740 _ 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ERECTORS 
Dismantling — Moving — Erecting 
Newspaper  Conveyor  Installations 
Service  Nationwide 
738  N.  Victory  Blvd.,  Burbank,  Caiif 
CHarleston  8-9042  —  Sunset  1-4575 

MACHINISTS  —  Dismantling,  moving, 
assembling,  entire  newspaper  plants. 
Repairs,  maintenance,  service  nation¬ 
wide. 

LORENZ  PRINTING 
MACHINE  CO..  INC. 


INTERTYPKS— 4  Model  C— 1  Model 
CSM.  ! 


575  Atlantic  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 


LINOTYPES — 1  Model  8 — 1  Model  i  SEND  us  your  inquiries  for  action  I 
14.  MACHINERY  LOCATING  SERVICE 


14.  MACHINERY  LOCATING  SERVICE 

3  SAW  Trimmers,  F’lat  Shaver.  I  263e  Mercer  St.,  Jersey  City  2,  N.  J. 

5  COLUMN  Easy-Kaster,  Remelt  Fur- |  All  sizes  galley,  cabinets,  proof  presses. 

]  FOR  SALE— Model  14-dk,  Mrial 
.  .  rnci  ^  on  tw  T-  #1  22947,  3-90  chsunel  magazine.  One 

APPROXIMATELY  20  Tons  Lino  &  28-channel  aux.  U.A.,  5-12  Ad.  Fig., 
■Stereo  Metal.  i  lo-lg  Recessed,  and  24'pt.  Display 

Mtani-T  I  4vii'r>i-a  ci _  .oU  molds;  Gas  Pot  with  Gas  Monomelt; 

MISCELLANEOUS  Shop  and  Office  Emerson  Electric  Motor.  Ma 


ri/rr>\/Ti  iiki.''  nr>i/''crx  r^o  I  womei  L,inoiype.  rirst 

EVERYTHING  PRICED  FOR  |  check  for  $2,000.  takes  good  condition 

/c-Ntit/^l/  CAt  C  Model  14  f.o.b.  our  dock.  Casper 

oALt  ,  Tcj'-iine. Herald.  Casper.  Wyoming.. 

^  FtlR  SALE — .Model  5  Linotype,  serial 
RtM  SI— II  II  K/1  AM  ;  49953R  low  base,  one  magazine.  One 

UCIN  OriUI_IVI/-AIN  U.A.;  Two-Pitch  Distributor: 

812  Calhoun  Ave.,  Houston  3,  Texas.  Universal  Knife  Block;  Universal 

PReston  2855  |  Ejector;  Gas  Pot  and  Gas  Monomelt; 

I  110  Volt  Emerson  Geared  Motor.  All 
tMou-cnrint  i  Rood  Condition.  For  Quick  Salt 

*  ^  *  first  check  for  $1,500  f.o.b.  onr  dock. 

STANDARD  NEWSPRINT.  Rolls  —  1  Tribune  Herald,  Casper, 

sheets.  All  sizes.  All  types  printing  "  yoming. _ 

papers.  Have  35.  52%*  70",  80"!  FOR  SALE — Two  us.-il  Model  ■  ('  ' 


USED 

GOSS-DUPLEX 

PRESSES 

Excellent  Selection 
Semi-cylindrical 
Tubular,  Flat  Bed  Presses. 

THE  GOSS 

PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 


chine  beinj;  operated  daily.  Being  re-  s-s-sa.  s^-^ 

placed  with  new  Comet  Linotype.  I’irst  '  PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 

check  for  $2,000.  takes  good  condition 

Model  14  f.o.b.  our  dock.  Casper  j  I535  g.  Paulina  St. 

T-I'. line  Herald  Casper.  Wyoming..  j  Chicago  8.  Illinois. 

Ft)K  SALE — .Model  .5  Linotype,  serial  I 
49953R  low  base,  one  magazine.  One  ! 

Mold,  U.A.:  Two-Pitch  Distributor;  '  .  nnrrr  1  ixii-rr 

Universal  Knife  Block;  Universal  1  4  wvJoo  rKtbo  UlNllo 
Ejector;  Gas  Pot  and  Gas  Monomelt;  I 

no  Volt  Emerson  Geared  Motor.  All  j  23.9/16-.  cut  off,  AC  drive,  all  on 
m  good  condition.  For  Quick  Salt  floor,  rolls  on  each  end.  Avail- 

first  check  for  $1..*>00  f.o.b.  our  dock.  uKu  now 


4  GOSS  PRESS  UNITS 


DUPLEX  TUBULAR  24-PAGE 
TWO  to  One  model,  two  formers. 


diameter.  Box  158.  Editor  A  Publisher.  I  Intcrtypc  2 magazine  luacliiiics,  fully  stereotype  equipment,  AC  motor  drive. 


NEWiSPRlNT  AVAILABLE 
Box  1840 

_ Editor  A  Publisher _ 

ONE  of  N.  Y.’s  largest  converters 
offers  newsprint.  S.  B.  Behrens  Sc  Co., 
115  Onderdonk  Ave.,  Brooklyn.  Phone 
Evergreen  6-0505. _ 


cqiiipiM'd  with  extra  supplies,  but  not 
ini-liiiling  sp.ire  bands  and  iii.its. 
*3.1100  eaeli.  siibjiet  to  )irior  sale. 
Write  or  wire  Times  Piiblislting  Coin 
paiiv.  Wiebita  Falls.  Texas. 

l.lNOfiRAPH  MODEL  3 


CANADIAN  Newsprint,  origins!  mill'  .■H■^)‘"^«■ts^/f‘’’‘■,'d 

shipment,  any  size  rolls,  carload  lots  i?;J,.I'  i./ocVl 


12-HOE  UNITS 

SELL  any  amount  needed,  23-9/16" 
cut-off  length. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

BOX  903  BOISE.  IDAHO 
F  O  U  R  C  O  L  O  R  GOSS  ROTARY 


3626 — 31  St..  Lorg  Island  City  1,  N.Y.  '  attractive  prices.  November 
STillwel'  6-0098-0099  I  ment  and  continuous  bookings 


quiries  invited.  Canadian  Newsprint 


Maintenaaee,  Service  Keuairs.  Erection  I  Supply  Co..  Alfred  Horn,  18  East  41  | 

S  PUXToLiLLO  Street.  New  York.  N.  Y.  Tel.  ORegon  " "  'V 

311  Lincoln  Lyndhurat,  N.  J.  o  'hhii  i  i. 

SPECIALIZING  in  Duplex  and  ;  ”  ' - in  i-'"''d 

Goss  Flat  bed  Webs.  NEWSPRINT  WANTED  i;;''' 

DUPLEX-GOSS  FLAT  BED  PRESS  R0LI4S.  Sheets.  Any  size.  AH  type  -intdis 

giving  you  trouble!  Let  ns  ehminste  Print  Papers.  ALgonquin  4-8729,  N.Y.  7-7-7." 

costly  breakdowns,  poor  printing.  Mov-  •-  -x  i> 

ing.  Dismantling.  Erection^  ^atitmal  Paper  ConvertinB  ' 


ship  ;  ’*I'*'‘-ial  mats,  b  irder  Idocks  PRESS.  32  pages,  double  folders,  rub 

In- I  slides  extra  parts  etc.  Kli-ctrii-  ,  her  rollers,  stereotype  equipment,  AC 

iprint  1  I’J’*  ''  "b  thcriiiostat.  .A.  C.  Emerson  •  ,„otor.  Send  for  specifications.  Boi 
St  411  "''""'t  new.  (  omplete  3930.  Editor  &  Pnblisher. 


Printing  Equipment  Co.,  257  Van  Em 


burgh  .Vve.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J.  Phone  I  P.APER  CONVERTING — Slitting.  Re 
Ridgewood  6-4252.  i  -.vinding.  Sheeting.  and  Guillotint 


with  i-vt-rything  that  you  nerd.  .Also 
Moilil  1.  ♦S  .'iOO  worth  of  i-qiiipment 
in  gooil  running  order,  erated.  f.o.b. 
Until  only  .'k7.'»0.  Need  spaei*.  Osterlins 
I*nt».  Co.,  l.'iOO  W.  Broadway.  .Minne 

anolis  22.  >linn.  _ 

1:  XEW.S P .A  ImTk  T C liTLE S  are 
sold  all  over  the  United  States — there 
must  be  a  n-ason — write  for  litera¬ 
ture.  Nothing  better  on  the  market — 


FOLTZ  BROS. 


-.vinding.  Sheeting.  and  Guillotine  and  tlie  priee  $68. oO  to  .$79. .»0.  I.  A  B 
Cutting.  Also  interested  in  purchasing  S-»les  Coninanv.  Box  .'.HO.  Elkin  .\.  C. 


Experienced  Tubular  and  Flatbed 
Service.  Anywhere,  any  time. 

Erecting,  moving  and  repairing. 


Frank  '  obsoletes,  or  paper  damaged  MXOTYpt-  S.  nine  Streak.  2,  Model  .A 

lathed  I  ^y  fire  wafer  or  transportation,  etc.  Serial  e62.‘«87  and  .'.7021.  in  use  3  an.| 
G.  B.  GOLDMAN  PAPER  COMPANY.  ,  ve,,cs  re-.,...  tiv.  l-  (-.....ti-p...  pk. 
316  N.  3rd  Street.  Department  P.  new.  Immediate  delivery.  Can  he  seen 


FOR  SALE:  24-Page  Hoe  Web  Press, 
complete  with  A  C.  motors  and  stereo, 
equipment.  Ready  now.  Box  3943, 
Eilitor  St  Pul.lisher. 

12  PAGE  DUPI  EX 

Angle  bar,  Model  QQ 
Available  Immediately 


r.reciinK,  moving  ana  repairing.  ...  7, _ 

417  Kolping  Ave.,  Dayton  10.  Ohio!  Philadelphia  6,  Pennsylvania. 

_  Madison  4266  I  —  "  .  - 

E.  p.  AVALLM.AN  AND  COMPANY'  _ Composing  Room _ 

Printing  Machinery 

975  North  Cliurch  Street  INTERTYPES 

Rockford  Illinois  ^  ki  j  I 

_ _ Krertine  and  R^bnildinp  MOO6I 

CENTRE-AMMON  CO..  Inc. 

(Div.  of  Centre  Trucking  Co..  Inc.)  I  ^ - Model 

Machinists  —  Riggers  —  Hauling  I  INOTYPFS 

For  the  Allied  Printing  Trades.  .  . 

y,.  ...  „  .  „  .  Models  5.  8  and  14. 

sin?,r;i;7bi;erorE"nt;re’'i>Tan?s*  MONOTYPE  GIANT  CASTER 

LOCAL  AND  LONG  DISTANCE  — good  assortment  molds  and 

575  Washington  St..  N.  Y.  14.  N.  Y.  |  _ 

PHONE  WATKINS  4  2010  i  Goss  Shaver, 

8-paqe  Goss  Comet  Press 

MACHTMF.RY  ant)  SUPPLIES  ‘ 

_ _ Newsfile  Binders _  NORTHERN  MAv^HINE 

O.  J.  FORMAN  CO.  |  WORKS 

CUSTOM  BUILT— GUARANTEED  '  323-29  No.  4tn  St..  Phila.  6.  Pa. 


nPNv.  I  nil 
f'ti  our  flfi 
(>bsf*rvpr. 


i  .  f  f  i/>»i .  iikf 

d*0iv»*ry.  Can  bo  s**i-n 
»p.  r,»..  tL.i.iiU.  Kvniii-' 

Onnki’-k.  Y. 


nn'l  uxtra  rolb-rs.  si»*no  n*-w 

1.2(H)  hours;  has  iin-n  print)));;  < 
,.,•11  Wi  t  klius.  av»‘rai;e  60.000  a  wo«‘k. 


Press  Room 


iMiK’KO  $3,000  to  $.”>,000  iiTiflur  like 
iiiod'-ls  olTend 

WK'VK  n'placfd  with  tnhiilar  and 
iH-ifl  lloor  s]>:iC(‘. 


GOSS  NEWSPAPER  PRESS  knteri-ui.sk. 
16-Page  Capacity  GOSS  S 

:  t'.j  lit  rk  sin*;l 

,  Mplal  Furnace  Casting  Box  Ih".  Ti-n 

Stprpo  I*urr.p  Curved  Tail  Cotter  pi-intin:;.  Sin;; 

i  Srorcber  Carved  Shaver  vultv.  r>o  ryuh*? 

22%**  Cutoflf  .  opuratiun  in-utl 

.  nut.  Availablf 

Alternating  Current  Motor  Drive  fur.  Hartrnin  f 


Capacity  ^  GOSS  STRAIGHT  LINE 

;  tit  uk  sin*;!!*  width  press,  (’ut-off 

Casting  Box  Ih".  Ten  rointM*nsaturs  ft»r  ctnor 

Curved  Tail  Cotter  pi-intin:;.  Sinirle  former.  Drive  220 

Curved  Shaver  volts.  r>o  uyulus.  A.C.  May  be  sten  in 

CutoflT  .operation  in'otlncinir  pnul- 

Uft.  Availablf  spring  10.T2.  .Makf  of- 
rent  Motor  Drive  frr.  Itartrnin  fttr  imined^nto  artioii. 

\V()ULr>  COIjDK  TMMNTINTf  CO. 
Inr  Di  Soto  .\vfniif.  St.  Tzoiiis  7.  Mo. 


John  Griffiths  Co.,  Inc.  UBI  D.S^iIi.  Avenue^  .St.  Lmns  7.  Mo. 

11  Wc«t  42nd  St.,  New  York  City  t^'LK:  Two  Duplex  .Uigle  bur 

llat-htMl  presses.  operating  daily 


_  Photo-Engraving  Equipment  '  NEW  V-BELT  LINOTYPE  DRIVE — 
PHOTO  K.VGUAVEKS  plate  beveier.  i  All  ball  bearing,  newest  and  beat 
reasonable.  The  Augustine  Company.  '  Write  for  iiteratnre.  Stanard  Service 


G.E.  25  H  P.  220  volt,  60  cycle,  8 
phase.  AC.  single  motor  friction  press 
drive  with  drum  speed  eontroller, 
suitable  for  3  deck  single  width  press 
or  equivalent.  Ready  now.  $400.  f.o.b. 
Waterburv. 

THE  EASTERN  COLOR  PRINTING 
COMPANY 

Waterburv  20.  Connectient 


u-.  twinned  unit.  4  to  16  iiages.  .Sell 
singly  or  as  twin;  15  horse  jiowcr 
motor.  control.  chases.  Delivery 
Spring.  19.'>2  Spirit  Pot. lisping  Com- 
TiMiv.  riinx'sutawney,  Pennsylvania. 


Msrshalltow-n.  Iowa. 


WORKS  i  Waterbary,  . ').\  E  large  Ele.  trotyms  saw  and  trim- 

VVWI\l\0  .pjjg  EASTERN  COLOR  PRINTING  '"•  r  ( W  e.sel  l  .1  HP.  3  phase  motor. 

90  M/s  A+h  04  Phil/*  A  P*  .  COMPANY  ONE  Nolan  Router  and  rotary  jilaner. 

323-29  No.  4th  bt..  Phlla.  6.  Fa.  |  WsterbnJw  llrcJnnecticnt  O.VF.  Hoe  6  eolnmn  Hat  ca-ter. 

_ _  _ ^  I -  —  '  ()\K  n;iH  curvfd  sporrhfp. 

NEW  V-BELT  LINOTYPE  DRIVE —  FOR  SALE:  Duplex  Flat  Bed  PreSsS  TWO  I'nit  right  aniflf  Hof  pres>.  2 1 
All  ball-bearing,  newest  and  beat.  |  Model  A,  prints  one  way.  Perfect  inch  fut-off.  1903  quad,  doulile  fold* 

Write  for  literature.  Stanard  Service,*  condition.  $8,500.  Adress  Box  408.  er.  double  delivery,  Web  21231. 

3442  Brooklyn,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  '  .Tackson.  Mississippi.  Write  Box  4031.  Editor  A  Pnhlisiier 


inch  eut-off.  1903  quad,  douiile  fold¬ 
er.  double  delivery,  Web  21231. 
Write  Box  4031.  Editor  A  Pnhlisiier 
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MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Press  Room 


6  HOE  PRESS  UNITS 

Mechanically  Perfect 

HIOH  Speed  unite;  two  double  lold- 
ere;  22%'  cutoff;  on  eubetrueture ; 
two  A.G.  drieee;  rubber  rollere:  UTail- 
able  immediatelr:  can  be  diTided. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Arenue 
New  fork  18,  N.  Y. 

Stereotype _ 

WOOD  Double  Junior  Autoplatee  and 
Wood  Autosharer  tor  22  \  inch  Plate, 
with  8-Ton  AO  Electric  I'urnace. 

WOOD  Double  Automatic  Autoplate 
and  two  Wood  Autoebavere  for  23-0/ie 
inch  plates,  with  10-Ton  AO  Electric 
Metal  Furnace. 

WOOD  Single  Automatic  Antoplate  and 
Wood  Autoshayer  for  28-9/16  inch 
plates,  with  8-Ton  Oas  Metal  Furnace. 

WOOD  Oolor  Plate  Pre-Register  Ma¬ 
chine  for  23-9/16  inch  plates.  New 
Oondition. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 

FULL  PAGE  HOE  MAT  ROLiiER 
Brooklyn  Daily,  2427  Surf  Avenue, 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. _ 

ONE  Wood  Pre-registering  machine, 
nearly  new.  Will  register  color  Stereo 
plates  7/16'  by  23-9/16'  cut-off  and 
color  Stereo  plates  by  21^*'  cut¬ 
off.  This  machine  is  in  perfect  condi¬ 
tion  and  guaranteed.  Box  3816,  Editor 
A  Publisher, 

GOOD  VALDES 

ICLAYBOURN  Precision  Flat  Plate 
Shaver. 

HOE  double  Matrix  Drying  Table. 
GOSS  4,500-lb.  Metal  Furnace. 

MODEL  17  A  25  Vandercook  Proof 

34'  DIAMOND  Power  Cutter,  all  re¬ 
built. 

75"  UPRIGHT  2-dmm  News  Reel. 
SCOTT  Stereo.  Plate  Finishing  Out¬ 
fit  for  15'  diam,  plates,  thick. 
INDUSTRIAL  Paper  Shredder. 

8  AND  12-Page  Duplex  Angle  Bar 
Flat-bed  Presses. 

NEW  Hall  Newspaper  Form  Tables 
and  6  and  8-foot  all-steel  Make-Up 
Tables. 

“DURAL”  light-weight  Stereo. 
Chases. 

(Send  for  Current  Bulletin.) 
THOMAS  W.  HALL  COMPANY,  Inc. 
120  West  42nd  Street,  New  York  18. 

_ (Plant  at  Stamford,  Conn.) _ 

STA-Hi  Master  Former  Scorcher, 
Fully  automatic,  220  volts.  D.C. 
$1,.T00.  Brooklyn  Daily,  2427  Surf 
Avenue,  Brooklyn,  X.  Y. 

_ Wanted  to  Buy _ 

MAT  ROLLER,  full  page. 

State  make  and  model. 

Box  903 _ Boise, _ Idaho 

NEWSPAPER  PRE»SE8 
LINOTYPES  - INTERTYPES 
COMPOSING  ROOM  EQUIPMENT 
PLANT  APPRA8AL8 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 

LINOTYPES— Highest  cash 
paid  tor  all  typesetting  machines. 
Call  or  write  particulars.  American 
Printing  Machinery  Co.,  88  Gold 
Street,  New  York  7,  New  York. 
REctor  2-2283. _ 

WANTED  TO  BUY 

12  PAGES  Newspaper  Press,  single 
width  (two  pages  wide),  22%'  page 
cut-off,  complete  with  electric  drive 
and  motor  and  complete  stereotype 
equipment.  Like  to  see  it  in  opera¬ 
tion.  Give  full  details  and  prices. 

SISTEMAS  Y  SERVIOIOS 
TECNICOS,  S.  A. 

Apartado  Postal  S  484 
Monterrey,  N.  L.  Mexico. 


HELP  WANTED 


Administrative 


PRODUCTION  ENGINEER 

LARGE  Eastern  Daily  seeks 
young  (30  or  under)  engi¬ 
neer  with  fresh  ideas  and 
ambitions  to  make  the  tech¬ 
nical  problems  and  adminis¬ 
tration  of  newspaper  pro¬ 
duction  his  life’s  work.  He 
will  work  with  experienced 
engineer-executives  and  train 
as  a  replacement.  Write  full 
details  in  confidence.  Box  ’ 

4000,  Editor  &  Publisher.  ' 

Circulation 

NEW  YORK  STATE  afternoon  daily 
has  an  unusually  fine  opportunity 
for  an  aggressive  circulation  depart¬ 
ment  sales  executive.  When  applying 
give  complete  resume  of  your  back- 1 
ground,  salary  expected  and  refer- 1 
ences.  Box  3929,  Editor  &  Publisher,  J 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  small', 
five  day  daily.  Prefer  young  man  with 
district  manager  experience.  Must 
have  car.  Salary  plus  bonus  gives  op¬ 
portunity  to  hustler.  Full  details, 
phase.  The  Daily  News,  Hopewell, 

Virginia. _ 

CIRCUL.VTION  MANAGER  with  small 
town  experience  for  30.000  weekly 
newspaper.  Good  salary,  bonus.  Write 
fully.  The  Spectator.  .loliet,  Illinois. 
M.4N  QUALIFIED  for  country  super¬ 
visor  or  assistant  country  manager 
with  experience  in  south  or  south¬ 
west.  Answer  giving  age  and  previous 
positions  held  to  Box  4013,  Editor  & 
Publisher, _ 

.SUBSCRIPTION 
PHONE  SALESMAN 

TO  take  over  circulation  department 
of  fast  growing  trade  weekly  without 
competition  in  multi-million  dollar 
field.  Will  play  ball,  money-wise,  with 
any  dynamo  who  can  prove  his  boasts. 
Box  tOilO,  Editor  &  Publisher,  or 
phone  worth  4-3994,  New  York  City. 

E.ASTBRN  CITY  of  100.000  popula¬ 
tion  needs  Supervisor.  City  and  out¬ 
side  territory.  Little  Merchant  Plan. 
One  who  has  produced  results  through 
boy  promotion.  Salary  about  $75.00, 
plus  bonus  for  increase.  If  interested, 
and  not  afraid  to  work,  apply  giving 
age,  family  status,  past  employment 
record  and  references  to  Box  4035. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

_ Classified  Advertising _ 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
MANAGER 

PAST-GROW’NG  newspaper  in  non¬ 
competitive  town  located  within  ISO 
miles  of  New  York  City  has  opening 
for  an  enterprising  man  who  might 
now  be  fillinj;  the  post  of  assistant 
or  will  consider  a  strong  salesman 
who  has  acquired  through  observation 
and  study  a  thorough  knowledge  of  all 
phases  of  classified.  Write  stating  age, 
experience,  marital  statue,  references 
and  salary  requirements  to  Box  8646, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

IF  YOU’RE  INTERESTED  .  .  . 
in  a  position  as  Classified  Manager 
of  a  wide-awake  newspaper  with  great 
potentials — look  into  this  opportunity. 
All  yon  need  is  vigor,  imagination, 
and  appreciation  of  the  values  of  the 
“little”  advertiser  and  a  will  to  ac¬ 
complish  things.  A^e  is  no  factor. 
Write  stating  experience,  salary  de¬ 
sired,  age  and  references  to  Box  8829, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

YOUNG  MAN  for  Classified  Advertis¬ 
ing  Manager  of  Daily  and  Sunday 
Newspaper  in  Eastern  City  of  over 
100,000  population.  A  man  now  em¬ 
ployed  as  assistant  classified  manager 
of  large  paper  or  as  classified  manager 
of  smaller  paper  would  find  this  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  advance¬ 
ment.  Send  full  details  including 
salary  in  first  letter.  All  relies  will 
be  kept  confidential.  Write  Box  3942, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

Okplav  AHvortivins 

YOUNG  MAX  with  three  years  of  ex¬ 
perience  wanted  for  good  daily  in 
Oregon.  Must  be  strong  on  selling, 
layouts  and  servicing.  Write  Box 
4014.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


_ Display  Advertising 


10,000  OHIO  DAILY 
Has  an  opening  in  its 

DISPLAY 

ADVERTISING 

DEPARTMENT 

FOR  a  young  man,  preferably  mar- 
licd.  Experience  not  necessary.  Our 
only  requirements  are  that  you  “want 
to  work”  and  be  reasonable  about 
your  habits.  We  offer  a  paid  vacation 
Ilian;  a  health,  accident  and  life  in¬ 
surance  program;  a  fully  equipped 
mechanical  department;  and  a  con¬ 
genial  display  staff  of  four.  Please 
write  in  the  first  letter  your  personal 
lii.story  to 

Display  Advertising  Manager 

THE  SIDNEY  DAILY  NEWS 
Sidney,  Otiio 


HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING  MAN  wanted  by  one 
of  Iowa's  better  county  seat  twice- 
a-week  newspapers.  An  excellent  op- 

fiortunity  for  an  adman  who  can  make 
ayouts,  has  ideas,  and  can  sell.  Good 
town,  everything  to  work  with,  good 
pay.  Permanent.  Write,  give  age  and 
experienced  and  pay  expected.  An  ex¬ 
ceptionally  good  opportunity  for  a 
good  man.  Box  3920,  Editor  &  Pub- 
Usher;^ _ 

EXPERIENCED  NEWSPAPER  Ad¬ 
vertising  Salesman  for  suburban  New 
York  daily.  One  who  can  tell,  write 
copy,  prepare  layouts  and  generally 
service  list  of  accounts.  Reply  to  Box 
3918,  Editor  A  Publisher,  stating  edn- 
cationsl  background,  sales  experience, 
salary  requirements  and  availability. 
RETAIL  SALESMAN,  layout,  copy, 
etc.,  on  progressive,  prize-winning 
8.000  circulation  afternoon  daily.  We 
need  an  experienced  man  to  fit  in  on  a 
five-man  staff.  Group  life  and  hospital 
insurance.  The  Free  Lance-Star,  Fred- 
erirk.s'biirg.  Virginia. 


OPPORTUNITY  FOR  Display  Sales 
man  to  become  Advertising  Manager 
of  rapidly  growing  New  Jersey  week¬ 
ly.  member  of  4  paper  area  dominant 
combination.  Write  stating  qualifica¬ 
tions  and  salary  requirements  to  Box 
3936,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

MIDWESTERN  seven  day  newspaper 
has  opening  in  display  advertising 
staff  for  solicitor.  Must  be  thoroughly 
dependable,  conscientious  worker, 
capable  because  of  education,  experi¬ 
ence  and  sales  ability,  of  becoming 
one  of  our  top  men. 

THE  PERSON  we  want  may  be  on 
the  staff  of  a  comparatively  small 
town  newspaper  with  little  chance  of 
advancement,  or  otherwise  located 
where  the  future  is  not  bright.  If 
you  are  interested  in  making  a  change, 
write,  tell  ns  why  yon  believe  you  can 
qualify  for  this  opening.  State  experi- 
ence,  age,  marital  status  and  salary 
expected.  Address  Box  3901,  Editor 
A  Publisher. _ 

GOOD  OPPORTUNITY  for  experi¬ 
enced  salesman,  or  college  grad,  to 
make  permanent  connection  with  ex¬ 
panding  organization.  Present  opening 
on  6.300  daily  in  excellent  town. 
Salary  in  line  w-ith  ability.  Spencer 
Daily  Reporter.  Spencer,  Iowa. 

YOUNG  ADVERTTSf^^MAN  as  sec- 
ond  man  in  display  department.  Must 
have  good  knowledge  of  layout  and 
copy  writing.  Give  full  particulars 
including  salary  desired  in  first  letter. 
IVrite  Niles  Daily  Star.  Niles.  Mich. 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 
EXPERIENCED  newspaper  display 
advertising  salesman  wanted  for  fast 
growing  weekly  in  Birmingham.  .\la- 
bam.v  Remuneration  is  by  salary, 
commission  and  oar  expense.  Guaran¬ 
tee  $100  per  week  for  good  man.  Do 
not  reply  unless  experienced  in  dis¬ 
play  layout  and  selling.  Give  full  de¬ 
tails  in  letter  to  East  End  News, 
Birmingham.  .Alabama. _ 

EXPERIENCED  ADVERTISING 
SPACE  SALESMAN 

FOR  weekly  trade  paper  in  million 
dollar-a-day  field.  Must  have  phone 
personality.  Successful  past  experi¬ 
ence  essential.  Draw  against  top- 
bracket  commission.  Box  4009,  Editor 
A  Publisher  or  phone  WOrth  4-3994. 
New  York  City. 

ADVER-nSING  SOLTOTTOR  for  long 
established  evening  daily  in  prosper¬ 
ous  grow-ing  midwest  community.  We 
want  an  ambitions  hard  working  young 
man.  capable  of  moving  up  to  ad  man¬ 
ager  spot  quickly.  Write  fully  to  Box 
4012  Vditor  A  Publisher. 

.VSSIST.ANT  Advertising  Manager. 
Pleasant  working  conditions  and 
friendly  community.  Opportunity  for 
advanceme.nt.  Daily  Press,  Charles 
City.  Iowa. 

DTSPL.IY  ADVERTISING  copy-writer 
and  salesman.  Most  he  ton-bracket 
experienced  man.  Most  desirable  home 
environment  an^  working  conditions. 
.\ctive  growing  newsn.mer.  t'’rite  fully, 
to  Charlie  Claus.  Review-Star.  Rock¬ 
ville  Centre.  Long  Island.  New  York.  1 


FLORIDA  Morning  Daily  has  good 
opportunity  for  woman's  page  writer 
— a  newspaper  gal  who  is  wedded  to 
the  business,  who  is  interested  in 
women  and  who  can  write  to  women. 
Must  have  good  education  and  person¬ 
ality  and  ability  to  give  added  punch 
to  page  each  day.  Box  3808,  Editor  8 

Publisher. _ 

GENERAL  REPORTER,  six-day  after¬ 
noon  newspaper  of  20,000  circulation, 
northern  Indians.  Apply  News  Editor, 
The  Daily  Truth,  Elkhart,  Indiana. 


JOURNALISM  graduate,  man  or  wom¬ 
an,  to  direct  publicity  of  active  Mid¬ 
west  public  library.  Newswriting,  ad¬ 
vertising,  radio,  book  promotion.  Good 
beginning  salary.  Excellent  working 
conditions.  Box  3923,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


WE  WANT  a  young,  ambitions  and 
energetic  reporter  to  take  over  police 
assignment  and  make  it  an  important 
beat.  Good  man  ran  get  promoted  .to 
bigger  job.  Should  have  2  years’  ex¬ 
perience.  own  car  and  have  references 
that  will  bear  close  investigation. 
Metropolitan  morning  paper,  middle 
west.  Box  3933,  Editor  A  Pnbliiher. 
WRITER — Young  man.  creative,  expe¬ 
rienced,  write  good  ropy  and  letters; 
in  national  organization  headquarters 
in  D.  C. ;  roust  be  veteran.  Must  work 
with  and  like  office  detail,  people. 
Send  all  details  first  letter.  Good  sal- 
ary.  Box  3902.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
WOMEN’S  PAGE  EDITOR  for  ag¬ 
gressive  50,000  M-E-S  New  England 
newspaper.  Mnst  have  original  mind 
and  be  real  leader.  Box  3946.  Editor 

A  Publisher. _ 

AMUmOUS  EDITOR  for  Connecticut 
weekly  to  write  News,  sell  ads.  and 
solicit  some  printing.  Prefer  young 
■lournalism  graduate  with  some  week¬ 
ly  experience.  Good  opportunity  for 
conscientious  person.  Write  Thomss- 
ton  Express.  ’Tliomaston,  Connecticut. 

IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  experi¬ 
enced  newsman.  Ci-ntral  N'>w  Yn'k 
Daily.  Opportunity  for  energetic  men. 
State  experience  and  salary  desired. 
Address  Box  4025,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher; _ 

SOBER  Industrious  Newsman  for  gen¬ 
eral  reporting  and  news  office  work. 
The  Sun-Journal.  New  Bern,  N.  C. 

SOCIETY,  women’s  page  editor.  Ex¬ 
perience,  small-city  background  essen¬ 
tial.  Daily  of  10.000.  Write  Hilo 
Tribune  Herald.  Hilo,  Hawaii. _ 

WIE  ARE  looking  for  someone  to  head 
up  our  editorial  department.  Should 
have  broad  training  and  experience, 
journalism  graduate  preferred.  Alto 
should  be  interested  in  small  town 
news,  and  analysis  and  solution  of  its 
problems.  Paper  in  New  York  St**' 
daily  10,000  circulation.  Box  4028. 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

_ Photo  EBantYew 

NEED  one  all  around  photo  engraver 
for  small  two-man  engraving  plant. 
Midwest  newspaper  of  46,000  circnla- 
tion  in  center  of  industrial  area.  Pub¬ 
lished  six  days  including  Sunday. 
Good  wages  and  excellent  job  under 
union  contract.  Write  Box  8842,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 


Salesmen 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Clradation 


VANTED  by  well  established  Rubber 
Band  manufacturer,  side  line  sales- 
nsn  with  non-contlicting  lines.  At¬ 
tractive  offer.  Write  P.O.  Box  869, 
Alliance,  Ohio, 


TWO  CombinatioB  Preatmen  Stereo- 
trper  for  Midwest  morning  Daily  and 
Sunday.  34,000  circulation,  04  page 
Boss  Press.  Union  Shop,  scale  900.00 
per  week,  steady  situations.  Contact 
Arthur  E.  Oross,  Secretary,  Decatur 
Printing  Pressmen’s  Docal  SlOl,  1544 
E.  Locust  St.,  Decatur,  Illinois, _ 


TWO  PRINTEIRS  NEEDED.  Compo- 
lition  and  general  newspaper  makeup 
for  farm  paper.  Small  non-union  shop. 
LTLE  Printing  and  Publishing  Go., 
Salem.  Ohio.  _  _ 


STEREOTYPE  Foreman  for  night 
tide;  37  hour  week;  two  weeks 
vacation;  steady  Job;  no  labor  trou¬ 
ble,  union.  Address,  Q.  R.  Benedict, 
Evansville  Printing  Corporation, 
Evansville,  Indians. _ 


CIRCUL.A'nON  MANAOER  on  large 
daily,  severing  connection  (job  well 
done)  January  1.  Looking  for  a  chal¬ 
lenging  opportunity,  offering  perma¬ 
nence  and  reeonitlon  in  return  for 
hard  work,  quality  and  quantity  «ir- 
eulation.  For  resume  or  personal  in- 
terview.  Box  8733,  Editor  >  Publisher. 

LIVE  WIRE  Circulation  Manager  de¬ 
sires  change  for  personal  reasons. 
Prefer  South.  20  years’  experience. 
Age  35.  Sober;  Aggressive;  Reliable. 
Looking  for  a  department  that  is  run 
'*own  and  needs  building.  Excellent 
References.  Write  Box  8717,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorlai 


JUURNALJSM  GRADUATE,  25,  seeks 
editorial  or  sports  job.  Short  on  ex¬ 
perience.  Long  on  writing  ability. 
Good  features.  What  have  yout  Box 
3721.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


OREA'nVE  WRITER.  26;  2  years’ 
newspaper  work.  Fluent  French.  Vet. 
Box  3810,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 


STEREOTYPE  Superintendent  who 
ran  operate  room  efficiently  and  eco¬ 
nomically.  Union.  No  labor  trouble. 
Good  salary  to  man  who  can  produce. 
Give  full  details  in  confidence.  Address 
Box  3903,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


WRITERS’  SERVICES 


Literary  Agency 

NEWSPAPERMEN’S  AGENCY.  Artl- 
elee.  Books,  Fiction.  Plays  marketed. 
Bertha  Klsusner,  130  E.  40  8t.,  N.  Y. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Administrative 

GE.NKHAL  MANAGER — Age  50 — ^Top 
flight  Executive  available  Jan.  1.  for 
large  Eastern  paper  500.000  class  or 
Isrge  chain.  Cost  reduction  expert. 
Box  3915.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SrOOBSSFUL 
GENERAL  MANAOER 
AND  PUBLLSHER 

SEEKS  challenging  opening  as  top 
man  or  back  stop  to  over  burdened 
executive.  Have  assisted  top  flight 
men.  also  operated  medium  and  metro- 
polifan  papers  U.  8.  and  Europe. 

CONVERTED  $1.'>0.000  loser  to 
profit  while  cutting  costs  and  building 
circulation  and  advertiaing.  Over  20 
years  practical  administrative  experi 
ence  all  departments  including  me 
rhanical.  .Also  executive  headquarters 
nafinn.ll  chain. 

I’N'IVKRSITY  graduate  business 
management  and  .Tonrnalism  plus 
meehanieal  training. 

AGE  47.  Best  references.  Available 
«hort  notice.  Box  4030,  Editor  A 
Piiblish.-r. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  now  em¬ 
ployed,  would  like  to  change  to  more 
congenial  working  conditions.  25 
years’  experience.  All  phases.  Member 
I.C.M.A.  Available  30  days.  A  per¬ 
sonal  interview  will  convince  you. 
Write  Box  3904,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

HIGHLY  romj)etenf  exeeutive  seeks 
siilc.s  promotion  opportunity  with 
newspaper  having  good  carrier  organ¬ 
isation.  Married,  age  45,  excellent 
references  rovering  ‘28  years'  experi¬ 
ence.  Box  4026,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


CorrespoiMleiits 


AMiEKlCAN  NEWSMAN  covering  Eu¬ 
rope,  Mediterranean  area  for  foreign 
papers,  accredited  to  current  UN  As¬ 
sembly  in  Paris,  available  for  general 
coverage,  assignments,  news-features, 
articles,  sperials,  columns,  exclusives. 
Mailers  or  cable.  On  request  or  specu¬ 
lation.  Excellent  experienee  as  foreign 
correspondent  in  Europe,  Far  East, 
Latin  America.  Spain,  North  Africa; 
former  Cable  Editor  US  wire  service; 
best  references.  Write  Box  4024, 
Editor  A  Publisher,  which  will  for¬ 
ward  to  Paris. 


EDITORIAL  WRITER 

DOES  your  editorial  page  need 
sparkle,  snap,  a  change  of  paeet  I’m 
the  man  who  can  fill  yonr  demands. 
This  is  my  meat.  Box  3837,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  REPORTER,  six 
years’  metropolitan  daily,  all  beats; 
assistant  editor  entertainment  fort¬ 
nightly;  now  in  advertising  1%  years. 
Young,  draft-exempt,  some  college, 
single,  will  travel.  Box  8828,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


PUBLISHERS 


ARIZONA,  New  Mexico,  California. 
Will  post  check  for  9350  for  month's 
trial  your  M.E.,  C.E.,  news  editor, 
copy  desk.  No  salary,  check  to  you 
if  I  do  not  make  good.  Alert,  progres¬ 
sive.  sober,  with  small  and  metro¬ 
politan  paper  experience.  Former 
army  officer.  Wife  deceased.  Need 
job  more  than  money.  Let  me  prove 
worth.  You  can’t  lose.  Box  4017, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  .  .  .  Editorial 
Chief.  Man  wiUi  highest  level  national 
and  inlernstionsl  experience.  Skillel 
editor  and  writer:  proven  managerial 
abilities.  Age  42,  seeks  expanding 
opportunities.  Box  3824,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


DIPLOMA  OR  EXPERIENCE? 

IF  you  want  a  journalism  graduate, 
skip  this  ad.  BUT,  if  you  want  a 
reporter  with  5  years  under  a  TOUGH 
small  town  editor,  I’m  your  man! 
P.S. — B..A.  Columbia,  too.  Box  4027, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  newsman  and  free¬ 
lancer  can  blanket  Central  Illinois 
area  for  yon.  Top  stories,  leads, 
ideas,  pictnres.  Accurate,  prompt, 
hardworking  .  .  .  Let’s  got  Box  4006, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


TOP  NEWSMAN,  widest  experience, 
available  as  Conneetirnt  correspond¬ 
ent  for  trade,  general  fields.  Best  con¬ 
tacts.  Draft  exempt.  Box  4002,  Editor 
Publisher. 


Di^Iay  Advertising 

EXECUTIVE  TYPE  Salesmen,  capa- 
ble,  sober,  will  sell  radio-television 
tabloid  advertising  on  commission 
basis.  Box  3928,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


TOP  NOTCH  EXECUTIVE 
AVAILABLE 

20  YE.\US  Newspaper  and  radio  «x- 
perienee  in  New  York  dailies  and 
weeklies,  thoroughly  experienced  in 
production  cost,  plant  management, 
labor  negotiations,  financial  and  bud- 
Itet  planning,  job  printing  and  over¬ 
all  business  management.  Highest  type 
references.  Box  4023,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Classified  AdvcitlsiiiK 
GLASS  ikied  MANAGER  —  Sonnd 
knowledge  of  what  it  takes  to  build 
a  profit-making  want-ad  section, 
backed  by  20  years’  eznerlanee  In 
doing  it.  Fnlly  capable  of  meneglng 
any  aiie  operation.  Top  recommenda¬ 
tions  and  a  record  that  will  etand 
tlose  investigation.  Available  Immedi- 
Mely.  Box  3736.  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 


Editorial 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER,  now  em¬ 
ployed  by  group  of  seven  dally  newa- 
papers  as  elaasifled  snperviaor,  mast 
•eek  new  connection  by  Jan.  lat.  My 
record  of  20  years  of  want-ad  devel¬ 
opment  will  warrant  close  inspection. 

Also  experienced  In  local  display  end 
Rneral  advertising;  capable  of  dlrect- 
tng  entire  advertising  operation.  Top 
recommendatione.  Msneel  T.  Lew- 
rence,  610  Ga.  Savings  Bank  Bldg., 

Atlanta.  Oa.  Phone  Alpine  7892, 

Classified  Manager  wants  job  on 
^*11  daily  in  central  or  lower  Mid- 
"est.  Now  employed.  Good  qualifirs- 
Mons.  Permanent.  Write  Box  4016, 

Edilor  A  Publisher. 

editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  November  24,  1951 


MANAGER  OR  DIRECTOR 
TOP  PRODUCER  on  daily  in  800.000 
class;  former  advertising  manager 
and  general  manager  small  daily; 
editor  and  pnblisher  weekly  papera. 
The  executive  you’ll  need  to  inspire 
and  train  yonr  stsfT  in  that  tough 
selling  period  ahead.  Married,  age 
42.  Midwest  only.  $8,500  to  start. 
Write  Box  3907,  Editor  A  Publisher 
for  details. 


CRACK  NEWSMAN,  west  coast,  26. 
all  heats  features,  some  desk,  car, 
would  locate  city  or  within  commut¬ 
ing  distance,  all  replies  will  receive 
immediate  answer.  Box  3927,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  Jonrnslism  grad 
seeks  permanent  job  on  good  weekly. 
4  years  as  reporter,  wire  editor.  Wom¬ 
an,  28.  intelligent,  loyal,  good  refer¬ 
ences.  Will  arrange  interview.  Box 
3931,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 


NOT  HAPTY  as  one  of  top  writer! 
100,000  pins  daily.  Former  Editor- 
Pnblisher  large  Western  weekly,  newi 
editor  email  Western  daily.  Draft- 
exempt  young  married  veteran.  10  years 
Publishing,  Editing,  Writing,  Photog¬ 
raphy.  Good  on  General  Asaignraent, 
Political,  Mske-np,  Trouble  sMts. 
Don’t  want  full  time  Copy  or  Wire 
desk.  Want  permanent  creative  job 
with  exeentive  poesibilitiee  within  five 
years.  Good  reference  from  present 
Managing  Editor.  Will  travel  for  seri- 
ons  interview.  Box  3922,  Editor  A 
Piibliiher. 


WIFE’S  HEAL'TH  makes  it  necessary 
to  move  to  dry  climate.  I  have  15 
years’  experienee  general  advertising. 
Capable  manager  or  SI  man’s  spot. 
Good  layout,  copy.  Special  pages,  edi¬ 
tions,  sections,  etc.  Sober,  conscien¬ 
tious.  Average  over  10.000"  month 
Earnings  shove  95.000.  Ssmples  of 
work  available.  Write  Box  3934,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  PuhUsber.  _ 


ADVER’nSING  SALESMAN — experi¬ 
enced.  Far  above  average  sales  record. 
Box  4022.  Editor  A  Publisher^ _ 


ASSISTANT  National  Advertising 
Manager  of  large  Southwest  daily  de¬ 
sires  National  Department  Msnapr- 
ship  on  good  siied  daily.  Unlimited 
sales,  merchandising  and  office  manage¬ 
ment  experience.  Age  40,  family,  re¬ 
sponsible.  Available  on  reasonable  no¬ 
tice  to  present  publisher.  Write  Box 
4015,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR  100.000 
— plus  daily  baa  hands  tied.  Seeks 
job  with  wide-awake  progressive 
metropolitan  daily.  Nine  years  all 
metropolitan  desks  and  bests.  Ameri¬ 
can  Press  Institute.  Wsntt  exeentive 
future  within  five  years  If  prove 
worth.  Draft-exempt  yonng  family 
man  will  travel  for  leriona  Intervlaw. 
Box  3723,  Editor  A  Pnblithar. 


REPORTER.  20  monthi  general  re¬ 

porting  and  featnre  writing  experi¬ 
ence,  eeekf  job  with  New  England 
Daily.  Single.  23.  vet..  B.J..  8DX. 
Salary  secondary  to  chance  for  learn¬ 

ing  and  advsneement.  Beat  references 
from  last  emplover.  Reply  to  Box 
30nR  Editor  A  Pnblieher. 


.$125  EMPLOYER-cited  Wa.shington 
niiblieist  of  fiimoiis  national  group. 
Experience :  News,  editor,  advertis¬ 
ing.  Vip  ghoster,  speeches,  articles, 
columns.  Stay  in  capital.  Box  3806, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ _ 

CR.VCK  Editorial  director,  publicist, 
international  sportsman’s  organization 
wants  New  York  plaeement.  Excellent 
contacts.  Draft-exempt.  Box  4003,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


EDITOR;  Six  years  in  the  Monotony 
of  industrial  public  relations  post, 
eager  to  return  to  solid  American 
newspaper,  dedicatcfl  to  the  election 
of-  Republican  President  and  Congress. 
Eighteen  years  newspaper  experience 
includes  15  years  as  editor,  managing 
editor,  city  editor.  New  Deal,  starry- 
eyed  Republican  and  Commie  papers 
need  not  apply.  Box  4020.  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


MAGAZINE  EDITOR  desires  change 
to  newspaper.  Good  qualifications. 
Willing  start  low  for  good  reporter 
opportunity.  Age  24.  Draft  free.  Box 
4004.  Editor  A  Publisher.  _ 


SPORTS  EDITOR — seeks  midwest 
daily  under  50,000  circulation.  9  years 
experienee  all  scholastic  and  collegiate 
sports.  Currently  employed.  Box  4005, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR,  3  years’  experi¬ 
enee,  college  grad,  married.  Interest¬ 
ed  in  sports,  college  publicity.  Draft- 
exempt  .  Box  4021.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


THOROUGHLY  experienced  dictation 
typist  (girl)  desires  location  other 
than  D.  C.  Collere-Jonmaltam.  Top 
references.  Box  3938,  Editor  A  Pnb- 
tisher. 


WOMAN  WRITER  has  waited  much 
too  long  to  get  back  info  her  favorite 
work.  28  .Tonmalism  Soclotnry  ma- 
Joh.  Northwestern  gradnate.  Two  years 
small  town  newspapers;  one  year 
Chicago  newspaper.  Radio  writing, 
one  year,  free  lance  featnres  and 
short  stories  Interested  newspsner, 
magaaine.  pnblishlng  field  New  York 
City.  Object:  hard,  creative  work. 
Rot  SGO.";.  Editor  A  Pnblisher. _ 


A-1  REPORTER.  33,  general, 
rewrite,  features,  14  pears’ 

experienee.  Go  anywhere.  Box 

4033,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


LIBERAL  NEWSMAN 
26.  married  vet;  started  at  Chicago 
City  News  Bureau;  now  assistant  edi¬ 
tor  string  of  weeklies;  wishes  daily 
joli  in  North  or  West,  city  20.000  up: 
minimum  $70.  Box  4032.  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Photo  Engravers 


-\LIi  .AROUND  photo  engraver  seeks 
position  with  newspaper  or  commer- 
rial  plant.  Veteran.  aj?e  32.  Box  4007* 
Kflitor  &  Publiaher. 


Promotion — PuMir  RelatloiM 


WRITER 

(New  York:  A.B.,  LL.B.,  member 
N.  Y.  Bar,  former  goremment  attor¬ 
ney). 

AVAILABLE  for  part-time  or  as¬ 
signment  basis.  Extensive  writing 
esedits  include  current  best  seller  on 
Oommnniat  aetlvltiea  In  America — 
articles  prepared  for  natlonallv  known 
research  and  trade  aasoclatlons — gov¬ 
ernment  controls,  taxes,  eronomlei. 
labor  relations.  International  affalra, 
etc. — able  editorial  writer — matnre 
in  nntinnk  and  Jngdment.  Box  8926, 
welter  A  Pnt'tlsher. 


YOUNG  MAN  with  tlx  years  wire 
service  experience  willing  to  go  any¬ 
where  If  onnortonity  is  right.  Can 
handle  anything,  bnt  prefer  apnrit. 
Excellent  references,  draft-exempt. 
Rot  3913.  Editor  A  Publisher^ _ 


REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER  seeks 
indnstrisl  editing  job;  5  years  small 
dailies.  3  years  on  house  organ.  Box 
3948,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS  agency  asso¬ 
ciate,  three  years  well-roanded  practi¬ 
cal  experience  and  graduate  of  pnblie 
relations  and  journalism  school  of  ac¬ 
credited  university,  would  like  poii- 
tinn  with  indnstrisl  coneem.  Box 
3998,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Mcdiankal 

I  WANf  TO  run  the  mechanical  de- 
partments  for  some  publisher  who 
needs  a  reliable,  sincere  prodnction 
manager.  Any  section.  Box  4018,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


MECHANICAL 

SUPERINTENDENT 

OR 

COMPOSING  ROOM 
FOREMAN 

(Available  Jan.  1.  1952) 

AGE  46,  desires  connection  with  news¬ 
paper  having  eircnlstion  upwards  of 
3.A.000.  In  position  to  ;iurchase  stork 
in  firm  to  assure  stability  and  best 
eflforts.  Rox  3831.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


E  &  P  CALENDAR 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 


Your  editorial  page!  How  long  ference  and  how  opinions  are 
is  it  since  you  have  taken  your  formed  and  editorials  written, 
readers  behind  the  scenes  telling  “Every  member  of  the  Times- 
them  why  there  is  an  editorial  Union  staff  is  a  part  of  the  editor- 


Dec.  1 — North  Carolina  As¬ 
sociated  Press  News  Council, 
Fall  meeting,  Carolina  Inn, 
Chaoel  Hill,  N.  C. 

Dec.  7-8  —  California  Press 
Assn.,  annual  Winter  meeting, 
San  Francisco. 


Real  Estate 
Editors  Elect, 
Make  Awards 


Lillard  (Mike)  McGee,  MeiK- 
phis  (Tenn.)  Commercial  Appem 
will  succeed  Lee  E.  Cooper,  Nr* 


t-ttviv  1.J  uit  Mail  a  pail  ui  me  vuiiui*  i  i  ,  ,  v  i  t”  *  i  «  r 

page,  how  it  is  written  and  gotten  ial  page  team,”  it  noted.  In  closing  story,  may  have  impor-  York  as  president  of  th 

together?  it  said'  omissions  of  fact,  or  may  be  National  Association  of  Real  F' 


The  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Times- 
Union,  a  Gannett  Newspaper,  did 
it  recently  in  about  two  columns 
on  the  editorial  page.  It's  a  good 
idea. 


11  r  u-  u  •  u  downright  erroneous.  tale  Editors  on  Jan.  I. 

From  all  of  which  it  can  be  Qne  of  his  sugge.stions  was  that  Others  officers  elected  for  th 
seen  why  editorials  are  not  signed,  ^.^py  readers  should  “flag”  such  in-  >952  term  are  Allyn  Hemenwai 
They  are  neither  as  personal  nor  stances  by  inserting  into  the  story  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times,  viVt 
as  subjective  as  columns  by  indi-  ^  statement  of  the  true  facts,  or  president;  James  Chandler,  Cleve 


tate  Editors  on  Jan.  1. 

Others  officers  elected  for  th 
1952  term  are  Allyn  Hemenwai 


idea.  as  subjective  as  columns  by  indi-  ^  statement  of  the  true  facts,  or  president;  James  Chandler,  Cleve 

Stating  “that  a  newspaper  should  I'en^them  Tn^TrSer^  aSoriW  has  been  omitted.  However,  l<‘"d  JO.)  Prew,  secretary  anc 

stand  for  something,  forthrightly  4  S  Sir  Ernie  Baumgarth,  Demur  ( Mich.l 

■and  with  vigor."  the  Times-Union  ci™  readers  would  have  the  in  orma-  A.;-...  tre^urer 


explained-  mes-^n.on  j^^rer  realization  of  trends,  3,  ^and  without  considerable  The  association,  at  its  meelinj 

"The  hard  core  of  the  modern  lie  nrobiTm?  a 

newspaper  is  news.  News  is  its  >'>»f  which  is  equally  true  of  the  re-  following  awards: 

reason  for  existing  By  far  the  ^  porters  covering  the  .story.  The  f^cst  real  estate  page  in  cities  of 

Ser  sh^reo^^  edhort/ni^'  '  "  interpretive  type  of  reVung.  moOO  or  more:  First  award: 

goes  into  the  collection,  selection  ^  which  could  bring  this  out.  he  York  Herald  Tribune  (Ste 

and  distribution  of  news.  .  ...  *  found,  also  has  its  drawback  in  pnpn  G.  Thompson,  real  estate 

“But  in  this  complex  age  a  news-  about  the  same  time.  Philip  that  sometimes  the  writer  is  more  editor);  first  honorable  mention, 

paper’s  service  to  its  readers  can-  W.  Porter  wrote  a  column  on  edi-  subiective  than  interpretive.  York  Times  (Lee  E  Cooper 


W.  Porter  wrote  a  column  on  edi- 


New  York  Times  (Lee  E  Cooper 


not  end  with  the  collection  of  v  1  u/  1  /  r  / 

f-Act^  Th'iK  \k  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer.  Among  commented;  Uon,  New  i  ork  WorlthTelefirair 

“l'.  The  bare  facts  are  often  so  things,  he  asid:  ^Of  course,  most  newspaper  edi- 

misleading  as  to  be  false  when  tors  would  have  an  answer  to  that  X,,  “'a  '’...te  n-aae  in  citK 

taken  alone  and  difference  between  news  and  —see  the  editorial  page,  where  the  .*r^  ‘  ® 

“2.  Issued  presented  by  the  bare  editorials,  but  all  the  able  practi-  arguments  on  both  sides  are  ana-  stm  OOf)  First^awaS  nS 
facts  are  often  so  complex  that  "o'’‘=''s  in  the  business  know  they  lyzed  and  evaluated,  and  some  ‘  j  )  5u/n/«!  Iviirt  ( John  \V 


“1.  The  bare  facts  are  often  so 
misleading  as  to  be  false  when 
taken  alone,  and. 


Regarding  editorials  Mr.  Davis  estate  editor);  honorable  men 
mmented;  A^eiv  York  World-Telcftrun 

_ _  _ ...  „,i;  and  Sun  (James  L.  Holton,  real 


Best  real  estate  page  in  citie 


they  require  extensive  examination  and  must  remain  complete-  approximation  to  the  truth  is  sug-  '  ‘  editor)'  h 

to  find  their  real  meaning.  'V  separate,  if  the  newspaper  is  gested  to  the  reader.  That  would  S.^Xntion  VD 

“Hence,  the  editorial  page.  have  any  self-respect.  In  news  be  fine  if  (a)  every  editorial  page  (Charles  B  Forbe^^ 

1 _ I,  „  _ _i _ 1..  invnlvmcT  rontmver'iv  vnii  nrinf  u  ronvcipntirMiv  pfF/^rt  tn  “^0  Iye\*s  ivnaries  n.  rorncN, 


“Let's  look  a  little  more  closely  involving  controversy,  you  print  made  a  conscientious  effort  to  "  editor/ 
at  the  two  propositions  above.  >he  facts,  both  sides,  all  sides,  evaluate  the  arguments  and  arrive  ‘  '•  .  .  .  , 

“Facts  alone  can  be  misleading  w'^hout  coloration,  and  let  people  at  the  truth  -some  of  them  do.  ,00000  nonulation-  FiN 

in  a  number  of  ways.  For  example,  draw  conclusions.  But  a  newspaper  others  are  only  concerned  with  Pr/<.rvh«re  ( Fla  )  Vimr 

when  an  important  man  says  some-  have  an  opinion  and  if  it  is  that  version  of  the  truth  which  '  rjouhledav  real  estate 

thing  it  is  assumed  that  what  he  ''‘'''‘h  Us  salt,  should  have  one.  suits  the  partisan  or  the  ckiss  in-  X  honorable  mention  ,\'f 
says  is  news.  But  important  men  “The  question  most  often  asked  terest  of  the  owner;  and  if  (b)  is  't/w 

often  say  things  that  are  not  true,  ‘''^ho  wrote  that  editorial?'  everybody  read  the  editorial  page.  J^^ho  ‘  McMorrow  real  estate 

either  wilfullv  or  through  ignor-  This  is  a  completely  irrelevant  But  we  all  know  that  very  few  .TX?? 

ance.  '  question;  the  inquiry  is  usually  people  do  read  it;  and  1  have  yet  estate  news  fe  iture  o' 

“There  are  two  ways  of  keeping  made  not  to  compliment  the  work-  to  see  a  newspaper  which  carried  '  _  . 

the  record  straight.  Either  the  manship  but  to  squawk,  to  insinu-  an  eight-column  front-page  banner  j,,  'ies  bv  Mrs  Lil 

whole  fact  can  be  reported  objec-  t>iat  it  was  the  personal  opin-  saying,  “For  the  truth  about  what  ■  Braun)-'  honorabk 

tively  in  interpretive  material  along  'on  of  some  low  fellow  who  chose  you  read  below,  see  the  editorial  „  -  rinrinnaii  (O  )  Fnaiiirr 

with  the  original  news  item-which  hide  behind  his  anonymity,  who  page.”  Tan  Xcle  1^1 

is  preferable— or  the  meat  can  be  sneaked  it  in  somehow.  Without  going  into  the  argu-  ..  ‘  » 

put  on  the  bare  bones  of  what  "The  editorials  are  written  by  a  ments  of  partis-mship  or  relative 

the  important  man  said  by  filling  whose  sole  business  is  to  readership  of  editorial  pages.  Mr. 

in  the  background  and  the  over-  •'low  their  subject  matter,  and  to  Davis  has  hit  on  an  idea  here.  UdllCIS  L/fTlll©S  otaii 

looked  other  aspect  on  the  editor-  produce  opinion.  This  opinion  is  Many  newspapers  will  occasionally  Fund  tO  Repair  Church 
ial  page  riot  necessarily  their  own,  though  run  an  editorial  on  the  front  page  . 

"So  the 'modern  editorial  page  '>  'S-  The  opinion  is  th-at  on  a  vitally  important  topic  of  the  Paul\  HosnitThcr< 

-jc  .k;.,,  of  the  newsnaner  itself,  which  moment.  Some  of  them  have  occa-  "^'rij,  of  St.  Paul  s  Hospital 


(an  article  bv  Ralph  Weiskittel. 
real  estate  editor.) 


exists  as  a  daily  invitation  to  think  >he  newspaper  itself,  which  moment.  Some  of  them  have  occa- 
beyond  the  bare  fact,  to  hunt  for  means  its  editor.  It  isn't  usually  sionally  '  flagged  a  particularly 

the  real  meaning  or  significance  opinion  alone,  either,  for  con-  timely  editorial  with  a  front  page  heroes  anti  started  a  reni 


the  real  meaning  or  significance  opinion  alone,  eitner,  tor  con-  iimeiy  euiionai  wun  a  ironi  page  - 

behind  the  fact  and  to  clarify  some  t'oversia!  matters  are  always  dis-  hox— but  not  very  often.  F'vp--,„ives  of  the  Times  HeraU 

of  the  complexities  of  public  af-  cusssed  at  great  length,  and  often  Why  wouldn  t  it  be  a  good  idea  J  dam  ice  repai' 

fairs.  Hence  a  maior  nurnose  of  with  acrimony,  by  the  whole  staff  to  do  that  more  often — every  decided  to  kickoH  a  datnage  r  p 

the  editorial  page  can  be  stated  of  editorial  writers,  plus  others  isnie?  Something  like:  “The  Bue'e  morning  the^'  Dalk' 

,u .  irrtno.i  thinl’e  fh,»  Infprn^l  R^v^niip  situ-  I  ue  next  moming  me  I 


thus: 

“To  find  and  state  as  clearly  as 


on  the  paper.  Details  arc  ironed  thinks  the  Internal  Revenue  situ- 
out,  a  point  of  view  whipped  into  ation  is  (a)  healthy,  (b)  scandal- 


Morninu  A'c.v  donated  an  equa 
amount.  Within  a  few  days,  thank- 


it  can  the  real  issues  in  the  glut  "liape  and  allowed  to  jell.  Then  ous.  (c)  stinks -See  page-."  ^‘^^Xizens  had  tooTted  the  funJ 
of  available  facts  that  affect  all  ‘>ie  editorial  is  written.”  Choose  your  own  words.  iXa,  X  ss 


avaiiauic  lULiN  niai  aiicci  ail  .v  - --- —  ^ —  .  -  _ 

the  people.”  *  *  *  If  more  readers  were  given  an 

As  an  “invitation  to  think”  the  On  this  subject  of  presenting  on  the  front  page,  of  what 

Times-Union  points  out  the  varied  the  facts  in  the  news  columns.  editorial  page  perhaps  Problem  SolveCl 

material  on  the  editorial  page  tin-  Elmer  Davis  recently  dwelled  at  more  of  them  would  read  it.  Montrual — The  photograpti 


der  these  headings:  1.  As  we  sec  length  on  some  of  the  pitfalls  of 

it  (editorials);  2.  As  others  see  objectivity  in  a  speech  in  Minne-  Fire  Damages  Plant 
it  (columnists);  3.  As  readers  see  apolis.  (  E&  P,  Nov.  17,  page  26.)  Dui.ta,  Colo.  —  Heavy  dar 


,  which  appeared  on  the  front  pag^ 

ire  Damages  Plant  of  the  Montreal  star  on  Oct.  II 

Dui.ta,  Colo.  —  Heavy  damage  has  been  chosen  by  His  Excellenc; 


it  (letters);  4.  Guest  editorials;  Reduced  to  a  nutshell,  Mr.  Davis  was  caused  to  the  plant  of  the  the  Governor-General  and  Lady 
and  5.  Materials  from  other  pub-  discussed  the  problem  of  reporting  semi-weekly  Delta  Independent  Alexander  as  their  personal  Chnsi 

lications.  a  man's  remarks  (for  example,  a  hereon  Nov.  17  by  a  fire  believed  mas  card.  It  shows  Their  Excc. 

Then  the  article  explains  the  Washington  official )  which  is  news  to  have  started  from  a  heating  unit  lencies  with  Princess  Elizabeih  ana 

function  of  the  editorial  staff  con-  but  which  do  not  necessarily  tell  explosion.  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  November  24,  1951  J  p. 


PRISONER-OF-WAR  CAMPS  ill  Mii'hipan  an<]  Illinois  were 
"home”  to  this  young  German  prisoner  for  211  months  of  World 
Vt  iir  II.  Even  from  hehind  the  fenees,  the  U.  S.  and  its  people 
looked  good  to  him.  "How  I  wanted  to  stay  there!”  he  says. 


Because  he  is  now  in  Russiun-orrupied  Germany,  we  rannot  pub¬ 
lish  his  name,  though  both  his  name  and  his  PW  rei-ord  have 
been  cheeked  and  verified  in  the  records  of  the  U.  S.  Army  Adju¬ 
tant  General's  office. 


"I'M  IN  THE  RUSSIAN  ZONE,"  the  ex-PW  writes, 
"sitting  in  my  father's  shop  watching  the  socialists 
smothering  the  last  remnants  of  private  enterprise. 
There  is  no  future  here,  but  to  turn  communist  and 
sell  the  people  socialism.  And  this  I'll  never  do.” 


HIS  LETTER  TO  THE  U.  S.  had  to  be  smuggled  across 
the  Berlin  Russian  Zone  border,  and  mailed  from 
tlie  address  of  a  friend  living  in  the  American 
/one.  "That  is  one  of  the  sides  of  living  in  a  soeialisl- 
lolalitarian  state,”  he  explains. 

• 

'  Meef  Corliss  Archor”^  Sundays  —  CBS  —  9  P.  M.,  Sasftrn  Tima 


"I  had  the  good  luck  to 
be  a  prisoner  of  war” 


That’s  the  tnovin"  statement  in  a  letter  reeeivefl  in  the 
U.  S.  from  a  yoiino;  German  now  livin';  in  the  Hiissian  Zone 
of  Germany.  lie  draws  a  grim  pieture  of  the  differenee  lM*tw«‘en 
life  in  free  .America,  even  as  a  prisoner  of  war,  and  life  under 
stx’ialism,  Riis.sian  style. 

’Tt  is  freedom  that  makes  life  worth  while,”  he  writes. 
"You  .Americans  worry  about  your  freedom  liecatise  you  still 
have  it.  But  stx’ialism  means  the  loss  of  many  other  things 
that  make  life  easier.  The  wheels  of  progress  not  only  stop, 
hut  eventually  turn  backward.  You  fiml  your  time  taken  up 
by  fighting  for  your  basic  needs  like  fixxl  and  shelter,  against 
an  ever  more  obstructing  bureaucracy.” 

A  message  like  this  has  a  meaning  to  all  Americans.  Esfie- 
cially  today,  when  we  all  are  willingly  giving  government  vast 
jxnvers  over  our  plans,  our  businesses,  our  very  lives — as  the 
cost  of  arming  against  aggression. 

But  some  Americans  are  trying  to  take  advantage  of  the 
present  emergency  by  urging  that  government  own  and  run 
many  husines.ses  and  services  |x‘rnianently  —  the  railroads,  the 
d«x‘tors,  the  electric  light  an<l  |K>wer  companies,  for  example. 

riierc's  a  great  dilTen-ucc  between  giving  up  our  free¬ 
doms  Ivmpnrarilv  ami  losing  them  iHrmaiwiilly  to  a  more 
and  more  powerful  government.  It's  the  difference  hetuien 
fn-edoin  and  stM-ialistn.  I'o  help  everyone  reim*mlM*r  tlii:- 
difference,  this  message  is  published  hv  Xmerica's  hnsiness- 
iiianageil,  tax-paying  Klectrie  Light  and  Power  ( !<unpanies.* 

*Namas  on  ra^uast  from  this  magaxina. 


I'finio  r,  U.  S.  A. 
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